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THE RUSSIAN ACQUISITION OF MANCHURIA. 


Wuetuer “ Eastern dominion,” 
or “the Dominion of the East,” be 
the exhaustive rendering of the 
word, no place on the earth’s sur- 
face has been named with fuller 
significance than the Russian war- 
port, now become a fortress, of 
Viadivostock. It would appear 
that the poetry—and may we not 
add, the philosophy ?— of topo- 
graphical nomenclature, verging 
towards bankruptcy among the mo- 
dern Anglo-Saxons, survives in full 
vigour among the northern Sclavs. 
To them, as to primitive peoples, 
names are no mere arbitrary labels 
for purposes of tabulation, but 
are instinct with meaning, form- 
ing the prologues and epilogues 
of successive chapters of history, 
the summing up of events past or 
the forecasting of what is to come. 
If we except the humours of min- 
ing camps, the pathos of the wan- 
dering Boers, and a few similar 
instances, the naming of new 
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territory by Russians is to the 
corresponding process among pro- 
saic Westerns as an illuminated 
missal to an auctioneer’s catalogue. 
Nor even when they borrow bodily 
from ancient geography are they 
reduced to such beggary of inven- 
tion as to dub their new stations 
“Troy” or “ Memphis” ; but with 
perfect feeling for the fitness of 
things, they locate the “ Eastern 
Bosporus ” and the “ Golden Horn ” 
among the approaches to the new 
Sebastopol. 

He would be a cold - blooded 
Russian who could repress feelings 
of exultation on looking round on 
this fair dominion of the East. 
Such a trophy of the genius of 
empire as the acquisition of any 
country as large as France, with a 
coast-line of 600 miles, would, at 
its lowest expression, move the 
dullest people on earth. But this 
was no gaunt desert in the wilds 
of Africa, no cannibal - haunted 
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swamp at the uttermost verge of 
the ocean, but an integral exten- 
sion of their own domain, needing 
only existing roads to be con- 
tinued into the new territory to 
weld it solidly into the empire. 
And the happy combination of 
imperial glory with the cpening 
up of boundless prospects of 
material wealth to the toiling 
masses which is provided by the 
new possession, unites all classes, 
from the Tsar on his throne to 
the meanest field-labourer, in the 
national chorus of jubilation over 
this the grandest of all Russian 
annexations. 

How this and other similar 
feats have been achieved may only 
perhaps be fully realised by the 
world at large when the Russian 
Virgil indites the epic of his race ; 
but it may be safely said now, that 
when the Siberiad comes to be 
written no single act in the long 
drama will shine with a brighter 
lustre than the daring appropria- 
tion of this Far Eastern world. 
For though the scheme of it fit- 
ted perfectly into its place in 
the natural sequence of Russian 
adventure which is maintained -in 
full activity all round the confines 
of the empire, yet it stands out as 
the most pregnant as well as the 
most dramatic of all the episodes 
of the growth of Russian domina- 
tion. By this and other like 
achievements the pioneers of 
Russian expansion seem to pro- 
claim themselves endowed with 
rare qualities, such as might not 
unreasonably be looked for in a 
select few, but which it is sur- 
prising to find so constant and 
so widely diffused. Not courage 
only, but a kind of preternatural 
vigour, deep devotion toa purpose, 
unresting perseverance, and end- 
less fertility of resource, seem to 
be the ordinary outfit of their 
frontier officers. To bring the 


surface of the earth under subjec- 
tion to the Tsar has with them 
the force of a religious passion, 
in pursuit of which they are 
ready, like Crusaders, to brave 
all dangers. 

Have, then, the Russians any 
special constitutional gifts which 
place them apart from the other 
Western races, or is their aggres- 
sive genius the mere product of 
their national circumstances? No 
doubt a great nation, though it 
may not by inherent necessity 
make great men in the more 
modern and refined sense of the 
word, does by the simple fact of 
its grandeur furnish in abundance 
at once the motive and the arena 
for illustrious deeds, while in pro- 
portion to the numbers of the 
population is the wealth of selec- 
tion of its choice spirits. Add to 
this quality of simple magnitude 
the solidarité of purpose in all 
ranks of the nation that we see 
in actual operation throughout 
Russia, and we may begin to 
understand the secret of the 
energy of their intrepid frontier 
men. Other nations advance in 
this or that direction through the 
force of certain principles in their 
nature reacting on their external 
circumstances, often without the 
direct consciousness of their men 
of action, and not seldom even in 
opposition to their intentions. But 
in Russia the energy of develop- 
ment, being as yet unhampered by 
the complexity of interests which 
hedge about the progress of more 
matured countries, the living prin- 
ciple of growth derives intensity 
from this simplicity; and what 
is of the highest significance, the 
conscious aims of her statesmen, 
publicists, officials, and people are 
not only in agreement together, 
but they are in harmony, or rather 
in perfect unison, with the root 
principle of national development. 
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The social forces of Russia, instead 
of neutralising each other as is 
the case in many highly civilised 
countries, are, in relation to the 
outer world, all directed to a com- 
mon objective, with the necessary 
result of multiplying the effective 
aggressive power of the nation 
indefinitely beyond that of all 
other states. 

How all this reacts on the prow- 
ess of individuals may be easily 
imagined. ‘The consciousness of 
having the whole momentum of 
a united people and Government 
always behind him, a force on the 
uniformity of whose action he can 
calculate as confidently as on the 
mechanical laws of the universe, a 
force which is itself but the out- 
ward expression of a fundamental 
law of human progress, a force 
which is not reserved or passive, 
waiting to pass judicial verdicts 
on the acts of individuals, but 
which is clamorously inciting them 
to action—such a faith in such a 
force may well raise all personal 
endeavour to the n power, lift 
men above themselves, and in- 
spire them to superhuman exer- 
tions. No misgivings as to “ what 
they will say at home,” which has 
so often reduced to sterility the 
bold designs of the servants of 
other states, need ever unnerve 
a Russian agent in a dangerous 
predicament. No shade of a 
Dupleix, or a Raleigh, or a War- 
ren Hastings, or a Governor Eyre, 
or a Bartle Frere, or even a Jules 
Ferry, need ever send a deathly 
chill through his frame at the 
moment when he is in the act to 
strike a blow for the glory of his 
country. No visions of Exeter 
Hall, or Aborigines Protection 
Society, or Peace Society, or Anti- 
This and Anti-That Society, divert 
him from the straight course, and 
make him do what he knows to be 
wrong, merely to placate the self- 
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elected but imperfectly instructed 
censors of a free country. Nothing 
of all that. The Russian officer 
at the frontier is bold and free, 
living every moment of his life in 
full confidence of the applause of 
a hundred millions of people who 
forgive everything to audacity. 
And if we but reflect on the man- 
ner in which the British empire 
has been built up by the heroism 
of adventurers who conquered the 
world often with a halter round 
their neck, we may the more 
readily conceive the accumulated 
energy of men no less heroic who 
have always their sovereign and 
countrymen to cheer them on, in- 
stead of checking, entrapping, re- 
proving, or even, in extreme cases, 
betraying them. 

It is a by no means uninterest- 
ing fact that educated Russians 
consider themselves as a young 
nation, a nation in the pioneering 
or formative stages. This idea 
betrays itself in many different 
ways. For instance, they find 
Western literature dry and in- 
sipid compared with their own. 
Our magazine articles they regard 
as a mumbling over dead issues, 
or mere verbal refinements, an 
eternal threshing of empty straw ; 
while the Russian periodical press 
is fresh from the very workshop 
of living history, where all is in- 
tensely practical and new, and 
where the types and origins of 
things are rough-hewn from the 
virgin rock. It is itself a new 
thing for a nation to be in this 
primitive aggressive stage, and at 
the same time to know it; to be 
filled with the hot spirit of ad- 
venture appropriate to a half- 
known world, and yet to be able 
to make the self-diagnosis from 
the point of view of the cosmo- 
politan observer. But this also, 
if it be duly considered, is an 
element of great strength to 
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Russia. Imagine the simple ethi- 
cal code of the buccaneering age 
in combination with the universal 
outlook which modern knowledge 
imparts to modern adventurers, 
and with the terrible weapons 
which science puts into the hands 
of the most light-hearted, added 
to the forward pressure of a great 
national mass, and we may well 
be prepared for deeds of daring 
as the product. 

To the same consciousness or 
affectation of adolescence may be 
due the tolerance of criticism 
which is so common among Rus- 
sians. ‘There is nothing that can 
be said in disparagement of their 
social or administrative or com- 
mercial systems that the Russians 
will not frankly admit, nay, gen- 
erally “go one better.” Indeed 
in conversation with Russians it 
is usually the stranger who has 
to deprecate censure, to palliate 
defects; while the native, with 
lavish candour descants freely on 
the foibles of national youth, much 
as a pious father may convention- 
ally deplore the “sowing of wild 
oats” by his son, believing all the 
while in his heart that the pre- 
lude is by no means fatal to a 
noble career. 

Besides all these ingredients of 
support, the Russian advance in 
Asia derives high and holy sanc- 
tion from its being an emanation 
of the spirit of Christendom. 
Operating against pagans, in- 
fidels, barbarians, every Russian 
colonel regards himself as carry- 
ing the banner of civilisation into 
the dark places of the earth which 
are the habitations of cruelty. 
Partly themselves influenced by, 
and partly consciously playing 
upon, the facile sentimental Chris- 
tianity of Western Europe, which 
refuses to see evil under its own 
banner or good under any other, 
the Russian pioneers assume 
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themselves to be mandatories of 
the whole Christian world, com- 
missioned to subdue the Crescent 
to the Cross, and for the idols of 
the heathen to substitute the 
icons and holy: water of the Or- 
thodox Church, and priests with 
flowing locks for monks with 
shaven scalps. 

Taking into account, therefore, 
these various streams of inspira- 
tion, and the convergence of so 
many separate impulses on the de- 
finite aim of the visible and mate- 
rial advancement of Russia, we 
ought perhaps to cease to wonder 
at the prodigies of enterprise her 
representatives seem always ready 
to achieve. 


So much seemed needful by way 
of preface, in order to bring the 
deeds now to be reviewed out of 
the region of the fabulous, and 
within the field of credibility, for 
men and women of prosaic mental 
habits. For only among men of 
genius, nourished in the stimulat- 
ing atmosphere attempted to be 
described above, would such a pro- 
digious stroke of business as the 
seizure of the two great provinces 
north and south of the Amur have 
been dreamed of. The marvel of 
this feat does not diminish with 
the lapse of time; it seems rather 
indeed to increase the more the 
intrinsic worth of the acquisition 
comes to be realised, and the longer 
any adequate explanation of the 
event is hidden from the world. 
Take it all round, is it not entitled 
to rank with the great dispensa- 
tions which have deflected the cur- 
rent of human history ? Continents 
have been parcelled out by the fiat 
of a Pope, or by the imperial pre- 
rogative of Great Powers; great 
things have been attained by the 
judicious distribution of beads and 
little flags ; military conquests are 
familiar enough ; and partitioning 
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and dismemberment are no new 
things. But surely all feats of 
that kind recorded in history pale 
before that of Mouravieff-Amurski, 
who contrived that a magnificent 
country should be given up by one 
civilised state to another without 
a drop of blood spilt, without 
troops or appliances of any kind, 
or even the consideration of glass 
beads and printed kerchiefs, for 
which savages have been wont to 
alienate their patrimony. Whether 
even the real merit of the deed 
belongs wholly to the high func- 
tionary in whose name it was con- 
cluded, or whether some obscure 
person be not entitled to a large 
share in the honour, is not fully 
known, so completely has the ma- 
chinery by which the end was at- 
tained been kept out of the public 
view. All that openly appears is 
that certain Manchu officials of 
the Chinese Government, respon- 
sible for the conservation of the 
frontiers, were induced by Russian 
agents to sanction the transfer to 
the empire of the Tsar of a joint- 
ownership of Northern and East- 
ern Manchuria, and that they 
signed the Treaty of Aigun in 
May 1858, embodying the virtual 
surrender of that territory. But 
what species of animal magnet- 
ism was employed on the occasion 
remains largely a matter of con- 
jecture. 

The value of the Manchurian 
territory to the Russian empire 
would have justified all risks and 
sacrifices that might have been 
necessary for its acquisition. What 
the nation had long sought for, 
and sought in vain, in its western 
territory ; what it chose to con- 
sider, and not perhaps wrongly, 
as vital to its material prosperity 
as well as essential to the prestige 
of Russia as a Great Power—free 
access to the sea—was suddenly 
opened out to her in the Far East. 
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Considering how the Russian em- 
pire has been hemmed in on all 
sides—cribbed, cabined, confined 
by mountain-walls, hostile peoples, 
and barriers of perpetual ice—and 
how the freedom of her own har- 
bours in the Baltic and Black Sea 
is enjoyed only on the sufferance 
of friends or rivals, it is easy to 
conceive how the gift of 600 miles 
of sea-coast, with the freedom of 
the Pacific Ocean and an open 
highway round the world, would 
infuse new life into the Russian 
Government and people. The 
boon, it is true, came somewhat 
suddenly and in advance of the 
preparations for its full utilisa- 
tion; so unexpected, indeed, was 
this great prize, that the Russians 
themselves required some time to 
fully comprehend the new relation 
in which it placed them among 
the nations of the earth. For the 
addition of the Manchurian sea- 
board to its eastern extremity 
shifted the centre of gravity in 
the Russian empire, and, as a con- 
sequence, the general centre of 
gravity of the whole political 
world. And it made Russia, 
what she can scarcely be said to 
have been beforé, a naval Power, 
and committed her to a new naval 
policy which has already borne 
substantial fruit. An _ efficient 
navy was required to protect the 
new maritime dominion, which on 
its side offered all the accommoda- 
tion necessary for the maintenance 
of a war fleet—from which two 
factors has been evolved the mod- 
ern naval development of Russia. 
The influence which this naval 
development with its effective base 
in the new territory will exercise 
on the position of Russia cannot 
yet be exactly estimated. The 
rising fortress of Vladivostock, 
with a fertile country behind 
gradually being peopled, having 
free communication by rail with 
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Western Russia, with commerce 
and agriculture increasing with 
rapid strides, may almost aim at 
self-support in the dim, but by no 
means distant, future. When that 
time arrives, as it is evidently 
approaching, the Amur provinces 
with their defences will cease to 
be a burden on the finances of the 
empire, and become an independ- 
ent base for offensive warfare. 

Of all the circumstances, how- 
ever, connected with the miracu- 
lous rise of this new maritime 
power in Asia, the most instructive 
is that it is a direct consequence of 
the Crimean war—surely the very 
last result contemplated by the 
“lusty man” who is credited with 
the principal share in the pro- 
motion of that enterprise. It is, 
moreover, the sequel not of any 
advantageous position previously 
gained by Russia and skilfully 
built upon; rather it was the 
outcome of distress and despair. 
The dead low water of Russia’s 
fortunes in the Pacific, by a 
natural reaction such as is fre- 
quently observed in human affairs, 
was succeeded by the flowing tide 
of prosperity on which the empire 
now rides in triumph. The blind- 
ness of political projects, the fu- 
tility of the most promising com- 
binations, the shallowness of man’s 
profoundest wisdom when applied 
to concrete problems, thus receive, 
for the thousandth time, a full 
historical demonstration. 

On the outbreak of the war 
in 1854, Russia was responsible 
for a number of unimportant ice- 
bound settlements in the North 
Pacific whose external needs were 
served by a small naval squadron, 
commanded by men, however, who 
knew how to do great things with 
inadequate means nearly as well 
as some of our old English Vikings 
themselves. Neither the war- 
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ships nor the stations in the Ok- 
hotsk and Behring Seas were 
capable of inflicting injury on 
the Allies, or of contributing a 
feather’s weight to the Russian 
scale in the prosecution of the 
war. The ships were only too 
happy to elude the enemy by 
sailing under false colours, run- 
ning in fogs, or any other of the 
familiar ruses of the weak. Never- 
theless en guerre comme & la guerre. 
The honour of the flag was con- 
cerned in following the true 
maxims of war, and seeking out 
the enemy wherever he could be 
got at, and doing him all the 
damage possible. With which 
laudable purpose some of the idle 
ships on the China station were 
detached during the summer of 
1854 for a reconnaissance of the 
Russian settlements in Northern 
Asia. At the same time the 
French and English admirals on 
the Pacific station concerted an 
attack on the principal post, the 
fortified harbour of Petropauloski 
on the eastern coast of the penin- 
sula of Kamschatka, which they 
delivered at the end of August. 
It is not a passage of history 
which either of the then allies 
have reason to dwell upon with 
satisfaction, nor has the story 
perhaps been fuliy written; but 
in order to understand the posi- 
tion, and the strategy of the 
Russians at that epoch -making 
time, a passing reference to the 
circumstances must be made. 
The settlement at Petropauloski 
was insignificant: it was crowned 
by a fort containing a small 
garrison, and in the harbour were 
several vessels of war, besides 
store-ships, &c. To have gone in 
and captured the whole, might 
well have seemed but an appetiser 
for the blue-jackets’ dinner, ac- 
cording to the best traditions of 
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the British navy. But, for reasons 
never clearly explained, this was 
not done. The fort indeed was 
bombarded and _ silenced — mere 
child’s-play. Then a landing- 
party was believed to have fallen 
into an ambuscade, and some 
casualties occurred. But the town 
and the war-ships in harbour were 
left intact, and the Allied fleets re- 
tired to winter quarters. Whether 
divided responsibility, excessive 
discretion, or a combination of 
these and other causes, determined 
the course of events, it does not 
come within the scope of the 
present paper to inquire. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the 
officers and crews of the English 
ships were mortified to the verge 
of mutiny; and as the English 
admiral had the misfortune to 
(accidentally) shoot himself, the 
British tar, out of his limited but 
idiomatic vocabulary, summed up 
the whole business in an epigram 
better suited to the age of Smollett 
than to the modern printed page. 

While these things were going 
on in the North, the English ad- 
miral commanding the China sta- 
tion was amusing himself among 
the islands of Japan, negotiating 
a treaty which even at the time 
was looked upon with little en- 
thusiasm, and on which impartial 
history has kindly set the seal of 
oblivion. 

The masterly retreat from Petro- 
pauloski was perhaps the greatest 
service the Allies could have ren- 
dered to Russia, for it is scarcely 
too much to say that the decision 
thus taken turned the tide of 
Asiatic history — possibly for all 
time. The Russian governor de- 
voutly thanked God for the re- 
spite, for he well knew that the 
Anglo-French repulse was not 
final, and he at once set about 
taking measures to anticipate a 
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visit from the enemy, perhaps in 
greater force, the following year. 

A glance at a map will show 
how completely Petropauloski was 
cut off from all succour. The 
settlements on the north-western 
coast of the Sea of Okhotsk could 
not provide a pinnace; besides, 
they were 700 miles away across 
a stormy sea, with winter coming 
on. No help could be got from 
the desert inhospitable hinterland, 
the stations being all dependent 
on sea-borne supplies. And as for 
the settlement at the mouth of 
the Amur which had been estab- 
lished three years before on Chi- 
nese territory, it was held as 
yet by so precarious a tenure by 
the small force of Russians which 
had landed from the sea, that they 
were more in need of support than 
able to afford it. 

On the outbreak of the war the 
Russian Government had taken 
all possible precautions for the 
victualling of these Pacific sta- 
tions, including Nikolaefsk and 
the other places on the Amur, 
and had chartered American 
merchant-vessels to bring cargoes 
of provisions from the United 
States. These craft were com- 
manded by ready-witted men who 
were able to render their employ- 
ers many useful services with 
much profit to theirowners. One 
of these vessels, a small brig, being 
available in Petropauloski after 
the withdrawal of the Allied 
squadrons, the governor promptly 
chartered her to convey a military 
captain to the small fishing-station 
of Aian on the west coast of the 
Sea of Okhotsk, from which point 
he had to make his way to St 
Petersburg, bearing the governor’s 
report on the condition of Petro- 
pauloski, and asking for instruc- 
tions. The fate of the settlement 
depended on the success of a jour- 
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ney which, at that time and so 
late in the season, was an arduous 
and even dangerous undertaking, 
speed being of the utmost import- 
ance. It was but a summer holli- 
day, however, compared to the 
return journey of Colonel Mar- 
tinoff, who was despatched from 
St Petersburg during the winter 
1854-55, and had to make the 
whole journey to Petropauloski by 
land, skirting the Okhotsk Sea to 
the north, not far from the Arctic 
Circle, and traversing mountain- 
ous regions without roads or in- 
habitants, and in ultra-Arctic cold. 
In spite of all obstacles, Colonel 
Martinoff reached his destination 
before the break-up of the ice on 
the coast, and the instruction he 
brought to the commandant was 
to evacuate the place. Prepara- 
tions for the exodus were vigor- 
ously set on foot ; and as soon as 
open water admitted of it in the 
month of April 1855, the whole 
community, men, women, and 


children, with their goods and 
chattels, Government stores, and 
all things movable, the garrison, 


with its arms and munitions, 
sailed away in peace, but every 
face clouded with anxiety lest the 
whole convoy should be captured 
at sea. 

Here, then, was another inter- 
esting juncture on which great 
issues depended, and where hours 
were of supreme _ importance. 
Where was the enemy? That 
was the question. Not very far 
off, indeed; but ‘“‘a miss was as 
good as a mile,” and if by the 
kindly aid of fogs and good pilot- 
ing the fugitive fleet could but 
clear the coast of Kamschatka un- 
observed, all might yet be well. 
An Anglo-French squadron of 
thirteen sail was slowly assem- 
bling during the month of April 
at the rendezvous off Cape Lo- 
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patka, the most southerly point 
of Kamschatka, and by a com- 
parison of dates it appeared the 
first of the hostile ships had ar- 
rived at the rendezvous before the 
last of the Russian ships had 
cleared the harbour of Petropaul- 
oski. Though the latter must 
have passed close to the enemy, 
and through the Kurile Strait, 
only seven miles wide, yet they 
escaped apparently unobserved. 
This was evidently the very last 
contingency for which the attack- 
ing commanders were prepared, 
for they did not muster off Petro- 
pauloski till a month later, on 
30th May, when to their discom- 
fiture they found the place de- 
serted. Nor had they apparently 
any clue to the probable destina- 
tion of the fugitives. The Rus- 
sians would hardly have, at such 
great risk, left the comparatively 
protected port for any of the more 
exposed places on the Okhotsk 
Sea, and of the mouth of the 
Amur it is not likely that any- 
thing trustworthy was known to 
the Allies. Indeed, had _ they 
known the date of the evacua- 
tion, the possibility of escape 
northwards would be excluded by 
the fact of all these ports and 
places being then still ice-bound. 
Having no idea, apparently, of 
the direction in which an effec- 
tive pursuit might have been at- 
tempted, the Allied ships seem to 
have dispersed over the Pacific in 
search of the “flying” squadron 
of Russians. 

Two English ships, however, 
belonging to the China station, 
whether by happy intuition or 
‘‘ from information received,” made 
their way to the Gulf of Tartary, 
where they had to buffet with the 
fogs which hang like a pall over 
those coasts until the full summer 
heats disperse them. Eventually 
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in the month of June, near the 
head of the said Gulf of Tartary 
—in Castries Bay, to wit—they 
had the good fortune to come up 
with the Russian convoy. Once 
again one of those critical moments 
had arrived which are the making 
or marring of men; and once 
again, impartial history is forced 
to record, the hour had come but 
not the man. After exchanging 
shots the British ships retired, and 
instead of fighting, established a 
kind of patrol to the southward, 
waitingon events. Their object was 
to prevent, if possible, the escape 
of the Russian vessels by the way 
they had come. This cautious de- 
cision on the part of the English 
senior. officers was not, on the data 
then known, so ridiculous as it 
may now seem in the light of 
later knowledge. But to under- 
stand the situation clearly, it is 
necessary to go back a few years, 
and introduce to the reader an- 
other most important actor in 
the drama, and one whose per- 
sonal achievement is considered 
by the Russians the true pivot 
on which the whole operation of 
the abandonment of Petropauloski 
turned. 

The geography of the Man- 
churian coast was so imperfectly 
known to the world at large in 
1854 that Sakhalin was for all 
practical purposes treated, on the 
authority of the early navigators, 
asa peninsula. It is true thata 
strait dividing it from the main- 
land had been known to the 
Japanese ; but in those days that 
was not much more than to say it 
was known to the Fishskin Tartars 
themselves, so little intercourse 
was there then between Japan 


and the rest of the world. On 
the existing data, therefore, it fol- 
lowed that the only sea-approach 
to the Amur river was round the 
northern end of Sakhalin, and the 
English officers were not so very 
far out in their calculation that 
they had the Russians in a trap 
so long as they could prevent them 
from sailing southwards out of the 
Gulf of Tartary. But a Russian 
naval officer, Gennady Nevelskoi, 
had a few years before (in 1849) 
not only verified the existence, 
but proved the navigability of the 
channel, now called Nevelskoi 
Strait, which makes of Sakhalin an 
island.!. Probably no geographical 
discovery was ever turned to so im- 
mediate, practical, and important 
account. It was on the faith of 
that discovery that the Russian 
vessels with their precious freight 
were ordered to commit their 
fortunes to the Gulf of Tartary, 
instead of tempting the opener 
and more northerly route of the 
Okhotsk Sea. But the Strait of 
Nevelskoi, though discovered, had 
as yet been only partially surveyed, 
and the navigation was still hazard- 
ous and slow against a strong cur- 
rent to the south. After the visit 
and providential retirement of the 
English ships, the Russian com- 
mander landed all the women, 
children, and non-combatants at 
Castries Bay, and then proceeded 
with the ships to feel his way 
northwards. A whole month seems 
to have been consumed in effecting 
the passage of the Nevelskoi Strait. 
The navigation of the Amur delta 
was also little known; but once 
inside the embouchwre, the ships 
would be at least safe from moles- 
tation from the sea, for such 





1 Among the celebrations of the visit of the Tsarewitch to Vladivostock in 
1891, none was more popular than the subscription that was raised to erect a 


statue there to Nevelskoi. 
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knowledge as then existed was a 
monopoly of the Russians them- 
selves, and of those smart Boston 
skippers before mentioned, whom 
both interest and loyalty attached 
to the side of their liberal pay- 
masters. Strenuous efforts were 
therefore made to get the Russian 
ships safe behind the banks and 
shallows of the river-mouth, but 
it was not till September that 
all the vessels were moored at 
Nikolaefsk. 

The nascent settlement on the 
Amur in the autumn of 1855 was 
a scene of intense activity. The 
governor, Count Mouravieff, was 
there in person superintending 
the erection of fortifications, and 
mounting the guns brought from 
Petropauloski. All sorts of stores 
and munitions had been brought 
by the American traders, who soon 
found inducement to engage in 
ventures on their own account, 
and before the end of the season 
the governor had succeeded in 
placing his young colony in a 
fairly defensible position. He at 
least allowed himself the pleas- 
ure of sending, by the American 
skippers, bantering invitations to 
the English ships to come and 
visit him at Nikolaefsk. Whether 
in answer to one of these playful 
challenges or not, one commander 
of a sloop or corvette of the period, 
a man whose fibre was that of the 
typical British officer, did, late in 
the season, make the attempt to 
reconnoitre the entrance to the 
Amur in H.M.S. Hornet, a vessel 
with auxiliary steam-power. The 
insect would undoubtedly have 
stung could it have got within 
striking distance ; but all attempts 
to approach the river-mouth with- 
out chart or pilot proved fruitless, 
and Commander Bythesea had to 
withdraw from the attack. No 
doubt, had the chance of a third 


season been given them, the Eng- 
lish would eventually have got at 
the throat of the Russians in the 
Pacific, and they would have made 
their way into the harbour of 
Nikolaefsk, and accomplished at 
great cost what, under happier 
auspices, might have been done 
almost without effort. But the 
spring of 1856 brought peace in 
Europe, and the Russians were 
allowed to rest on their well-won 
laurels. 

Nor had the Russians any cause 
for resentment against the Anglo- 
French navy, but rather for thank- 
fulness for the invaluable educa- 
tion in “the sweet uses of adver- 
sity” which they obtained at the 
hands of their enemies. Might 
they not say with the banished 
Duke— 


**This is no flattery ; these are coun- 
sellors 
That feelingly persuade me what Iam”? 


The enemy had, in short, shown 
the Russians their weak places, 
and it was the very extremities 
to which they were driven that 
forced them to the discovery of 
perhaps unsuspected sources of 
strength. 

In this discovery no doubt the 
Russians were wonderfully helped 
by a succession of favouring cir- 
cumstances ; and chiefly this, that 
the only Power with which, after 
the peace, they had to reckon for 
their safety in Eastern Asia had 
become apathetic as regards its 
frontiers, and besides, had its at- 
tention too seriously occupied else- 
where to trouble itself much about 
what was going on in the Far 
North. The new settlement of 
Nikolaefsk, clearly marked out by 
events as the chief Russian station 
in the Pacific, laboured neverthe- 
less under several disadvantages. 
It was vulnerable from the sea, 
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and could only be communicated 
with by the long sea-route round 
the Cape of Good Hope; and it 
stood on Chinese soil. For it must 
be remembered that at that time 
the whole valley of the Amur, 
on both banks, was Chinese not 
merely by the prescriptive title 
of immemorial possession, but by 
the clear definitions of a treaty 
with Russia, concluded after war 
between the countries, in 1689 
at Nerchinsk. Russian encroach- 
ments on Chinese territory had 
been at that early period repressed 
by the strong hand without the 
least hesitation or ambiguity, nor 
had anything taken place subse- 
quently to affect in any degree the 
validity of that treaty or the legal 
relations of the parties. Neither, 
so far as we are aware, had any 
overt action been taken in viola- 
tion of the treaty until 1847, when 
Count Mouravieff became Gover- 
nor-General of Eastern Siberia. 
Scarcely, however, had that ener- 
getic proconsul taken office than 
a new era of eastward progress 
was inaugurated. Between 1850 
and 1854 several expeditions had 
invaded the Amur from the sea, 
and trading stations for the fur 
companies were established near 
its mouth, on ground from which 
Russia was expressly excluded by 
the Treaty of Nerchinsk. But as 
in our own day, and in all ages, 
the restless and vigilant Power 
had an immeasurable advantage 
over the somnolent and quiescent 
Power; and that seems the only 
key which will unlock the mysteries 
of that eventful epoch. 

The Russian settlements during 
the war, and even on the conclusion 
of peace in 1856, were in that for- 
lorn condition which might well 
have suggested as at least debat- 
able the alternative policies of 
defence or abandonment. The 
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settlements in themselves were 
indeed of so little tangible value, 
that in a country “governed by 
discussion” arguments for their 
surrender might easily have gained 
a hearing. Not so in Russia, 
where the immediate or intrinsic 
value of a possession never comes 
into question. The stormy for- 
tunes of these remote settlements, 
moreover, had appealed to the 
national patriotism, and a senti- 
mental halo had been thrown over 
them which would in any case 
have excluded all considerations 
of mere economy in determining 
their fate. Whatever subsidies, 
therefore, might be necessary to 
support, these distant stations, to 
give them up would never have 
entered the mind of any Russian. 
And given a sound principle of 
action to start with, time may 
generally be trusted to reveal the 
material advantages of a resolute 
adhesion to it. 

Two things were essential to the 
security of the Russian position on 
the Amur: the possession of the ter- 
ritory over which they had hoisted 
their flag ; and the free navigation 
of the river, so as to establish 
communication between the coast 
port and the Russian province of 
Trans-Baikal. Each of these de- 
siderata involved the other, and 
to get one was practically to 
gain both. The possibility of 
their attainment depended on the 
efficiency of the Chinese outpost 
guards, to test which was well 
worth a considerable risk. Mou- 
ravieff, realising the desperate 
plight of the new settlements at 
the mouth of the river on the 
outbreak of the war of 1854, with 
their supplies by sea cut off, 
applied to the local Chinese 
authorities for permission to con- 
vey stores down the river, which 
was refused. (Just thirty years 
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after it was the Chinese Govern- 
ment which sued humbly to St 
Petersburg for permission to trans- 
port some machinery by that 
same river!) Mouravieff took 
the law into his own hands, fitted 
out, armed, and loaded a flotilla, 
which sailed from Ust Strelkoi to 
Nikolaefsk. Whatever the wardens 
of the marches may have done in 
the way of verbal protest, it is 
certain they ventured no material 
opposition, and the interesting 
voyage was accomplished in peace. 

The Russian officers were not 
slow to follow up this successful 
experiment, and the Amur was 
soon put to regular use as if it 
had been the Volga. Thus the 
first step was gained, and the 
second needed no effort, for the 
Russians simply appropriated and 
ruled over as much of the area of 
the Amur basin as was necessary 
for their purposes; and so the 
* Russians on the Amur” became 
one of the accomplished facts of 
history. 

It still remained, however, to 
cover the nakedness of such de 
facto occupation with. the de- 
cent veil of formal legitimation. 
The order of procedure so far had 
been in full accordance with the 
traditions of all colonising nations, 
appropriation having ever been 
the parent of title. Yet there 
was a difference; for though the 
region was desolate and _ the 
inhabitants few and savage, the 
simple act of stepping on shore 
and hoisting a flag did not in 
this, as in other cases, exhaust 
the problem of ownership. The 
territory seized being an integral 
part of an organised empire, its 
Government had to be reckoned 
with. The Russians were thus 
somewhat in the position of a man 
who had abducted a bride and 
then sought the healing formalities 
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of a marriage-contract, with such 
contingent advantages in the way 
of dower as fortune might throw 
in a brave man’s way. And here, 
again, the evolution of events 
marvellously favoured the bold 
pioneers ; for the Government of 
China was distracted by commo- 
tion within and menaces without. 
As if the Taeping insurrection 
were not enough to tax the 
resources of the State, a quarrel 
had been provoked towards the 
end of 1856 with the English by 
the Governor-General of Canton. 
Hostilities had actually begun, 
but were held in suspense during 
1857 because Great Britain was 
engaged in a more serious affair 
in India, and were only resumed 
in an active form in 1858. Could 
any combination of circumstances 
be imagined that would have been 
more favourable to the precarious 
lodgment effected by Russia on 
Manchurian soil? ‘The stars in 
their courses seemed to be fighting 
for the infant settlements. The 
only two Powers which were 
interested—one directly, the other 
very indirectly—in the operations 
of the Russians, were not only 
both seriously engaged elsewhere, 
but were actually at war with each 
other! Such ideal opportunities 
for pushing their fortunes the 
Russians, to do them _ justice, 
never fail to make the most of. 
But, having neither force to back 
him, nor anything in hand where- 
with to negotiate, Mouravieff’s 
success in extracting from the 
Manchu frontier officials the 
pregnant treaty of Aigun, May 
1858, must:still be held one of the 
chefs-d euvre of diplomacy. That 
treaty conceded to Russia the 
privilege of navigating the Amur, 
and ceded to her the territory now 
called Amur province, between the 
Yablonnoi mountains on the north 
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and the left bank of the river. 
It further professed to deal with 
the region between the Usuri 
river and the sea on the right 
bank of the Amur, as if the 
territory had been since the dawn 
of history in the joint occupation 
of Russia and China, and only 
required some little adjustment of 
the respective frontiers !—a mat- 
ter, however, which was indefi- 
nitely postponed by the treaty. 

One of the arts in which the 
Russians are well known to excel 
is topography: their industry in 
the compilation of maps of their 
own and neighbouring territories 
is incessant and almost phenom- 
enal. As an instrument for caus- 
ing territory to gravitate to the 
general mass of the Tsar’s do- 
minions, it may be doubted whether 
the Cossack himself has been more 
successful than the cartographer. 
Let them once get their opponents 
seated at a green table, and ten 
to one but the Russians feel the 
game to be already theirs, as they 
hold the winning card in the form 
of maps, which the other parties 
are seldom in a position to dis- 
pute. Thus it was in the Lessar 
incident in 1885, thus it is now in 
the dispute with China about the 
Pamirs, and so it was at the time 
of the cession of Manchuria. There 
was on the one side knowledge, 
eked out, no doubt, by unbounded 
assurance ; on the other, ignorance 
diluted by indifference: and, as it 
ever was and ever will be, clear 
definition and fixed resolution won 
the day against vacillation and 
nebulosity. 

Doubts have indeed been sug- 
gested as to whether the alleged 
Treaty of Aigun, signed by ignor- 
ant and unauthorised officials who 
knew not the purport of what they 
were signing, was legally a treaty 
at all. Whether or not, it is cer- 
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tain the Peking Government would 
have refused to give effect to it 
but for a still more extraordinary 
dispensation of events in favour 
of Russia. China having been 
humbled by the treaties she was 
forced to make with the French 
and English in 1858, hoped to 
nullify them by the primitive de- 
vice of barring the way of the 
representatives of those countries 
when they were proceeding to 
Peking in 1859 to exchange rati- 
fications. This temporary success 
brought upon the country in the 
following year a military expedi- 
tion, under ‘stress of which the 
Emperor fled from his capital. 
Here, then, was the crowning op- 
portunity for Russian diplomacy, 
which grew bolder as China be- 
came more embarrassed. It was 
now the famous Ignatieff’s turn to 
win his spurs, and, making his 
way to Peking at the moment 
when the Government there was 
in abject depression, unable to 
strike or speak in its own defence, 
he so managed the affair as to in- 
duce the Imperial Government 
itself not only to confirm the 
Treaty of Aigun, but to cede ab- 
solutely to Russia the whole terri- 
tory east of the Usuri, which had 
been represented in 1858, though 
with little regard to facts, as a 
common possession of the two em- 
pires. And so, by a stroke of the 
pen, without a shot fired, or quid 
pro quo in any form, the magnifi- 
cent province of Primorsk, with 
its 600 miles of coast, was made 
over to Russia, and China with 
her own hand shut herself out for 
ever from all access to the Japan 
Sea. 

Sombre acquiescence would per- 
haps best describe the attitude of 
the Chinese Government when its 
eyes became fairly opened to the 
folly of giving away its territory 
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wholesale and for nothing. When 
peace within and without had 
allowed the Government and 
people leisure for reflection, many 
rumblings of discontent were 
heard throughout the country. 
No serious thought of an attempt 
to recover the lost provinces has 
probably ever entered the mind of 
any practical man in China; but 
for all that, the lesson of the Amur 
has not been wholly thrown away. 

The successful rebellion of Ya- 
koob Beg in Kashgar (1866-77) 
afforded Russia a most inviting 
opportunity for again occupying 
Chinese territory, and the episode 
has an interesting connection with 
the subject of the present paper. 
Russia took temporary possession 
of Kuldja for the purpose of keep- 
ing order there, and declared she 
would hold it only until China 
had suppressed the Mohammedan 
usurpation, and was in a position 
once more to resume her normal 
administration. A fresh sur- 
render to Russia, somewhat after 
the Manchurian pattern, had been 
made by a Chinese Minister in the 
Treaty of Livadia, which, however, 
the Imperial Government refused 
to ratify, and, moreover, recalled 
and degraded the negotiator. 
These acts of vigour were followed 
up by another Chinese Minister, 
the late Marquis Tséng, who called 
upon Russia to withdraw from 
Kuldja, the pretext for her oc- 
cupation having ceased. Russia 
naturally demurred to be thus 
taken at her word, and by a mori- 
bund Power too. China ought, 
no doubt, to have “gone on with 
her dying,” as the old country- 
woman counselled her troublesome 
husband ; but China gave unex- 
pected signs of galvanic life, which 
were most disconcerting to a 
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Power which was working on an 
opposite hypothesis, and whose 
motto is “Nulla vestigia retror- 
sum.” An angry correspondence 
followed, with a highly dramatic 
climax. 

The Russian Minister in Peking 
in 1880 was  bellicose, stirred 
thereto by some of his colleagues 
in the Chinese capital who fanned 
the flames between the two Powers. 
No threats were used by China, 
unless it might be considered one 
that General Gordon was sent for 
to come at once to Peking. That 
distinguished soldier had recently 
been nominated to a most incon- 
gruous post, that of Private Secre- 
tary to the Viceroy of India, which 
no sooner had he accepted than, 
ashamed of the absurdity, he re- 
signed. He was thus free to take 
other service, subject always to the 
articles of war; and when the in- 
vitation to Peking reached him, he 
accepted it unconditionally by tele- 
graph. So little, however, did he 
know of the service he was going 
upon, that he was unable to give 
his military chief an intelligible 
reason for his application for leave. 
Nevertheless the self-denying, but 
also self-governing, man of genius 
took the Press into his confidence, 
and announced before leaving 
India that he was going to China 
on amission of peace. After that, 
of course, Gordon could be of no 
use to the Chinese Government, 
either as a fighting man or a bogie, 
and they were weil pleased to get 
him out of the country again as 
expeditiously as possible. Before 
leaving, however, he advised the 
Chinese that they were absolutely 
at the mercy of Russia, and had 
nothing to do but accept whatever 
terms they could get from that 
Power.! 





t Events in the Life of Charles George Gordon. By H. W. Gordon. 1886. 
Pp. 143-154. 
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But in this instance it appeared 
that Gordon was imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the real state of 
affairs ; for, paradoxical as it may 
appear, just at that moment it 
was Russia which was at the 
mercy of China, or at least so con- 
sidered herself. While negotia- 
tions in St Petersburg were being 
hopelessly protracted, the Chinese 
Government ordered a_ consider- 
able movement of troops from the 
province of Chihli towards the 
valley of the Sungari, apparently 
threatening the weakest point of 
the long line of Russian communi- 
cation with the Amur provinces. 
The Russian position was virtually 
undefended, and instead of threat- 
ening with her navy the sea-front 
of Peking, her ships were all too 
few to cover Vladivostock. The 
Russian authorities in Eastern 
Siberia were panic-stricken, and 
the Governor-General despatched 
a report on the situation to St 
Petersburg, urging the Imperial 
Government to patch up a tem- 
porary peace with China on any 
terms. Then the Marquis Tséng 
found his way suddenly made 
easy, and he concluded his treaty 
for the evacuation of Kuld- 
ja. Even in her surrender, 
however, Russia managed to 
snatch a victory by means of her 
“maps” and what is connoted by 
that term. That is to say, the 
topographical knowledge of the 
Russian military experts pitted 
against the ignorance of the Chi- 
nese, enabled Russia to retain the 
strategic positions. Among other 
things it was by means of that very 
treaty that Russia succeeded in 
establishing claims to the Pamirs, 
which China was quite unconscious 
of, and would now like to dispute. 
It does not belong strictly to our 
present subject, though, as it is 
not without a certain bearing on 
it, it may be permissible to state 
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in a few words how this result 
was brought about. The Tséng 
treaty, like all the rest, contained 
the usual frontier delimitation 
clause, which is always so much 
in favour of the intelligent as 
against the unintelligent negotia- 
tor. Officers were to be delegated 
by the respective Governments to 
mark out the frontiers. In the 
Chinese Foreign Office, however, 
there is no record of anything of 
the kind having ever taken place: 
if there was any demarcation at 
all, it was probably effected while 
the Chinese delegates were play- 
ing draughts in some neighbouring 
town. When, however, Tséng’s 
successor, Hung-Kiin, was in St 
Petersburg some years later, he 
was shown a map elaborately 
drawn and coloured, purporting 
to represent the frontier region, 
and he was asked if it was correct. 
Most certain it is that his Excel- 
lency Hung knew nothing of what 
the map indicated ; but report says 
he was so fascinated by its beauti- 
ful colouring, and captivated by 
its immense size, that he swal- 
lowed the bait with the ferocity 
of a salmon going for a gorgeous 
fly. So pleased indeed was Hung 
with the Russian map, that, con- 
ceiving it would be no unworthy 
memorial of his mission to Europe, 
he had it carefully translated into 
Chinese, and had copies made for 
his Government and himself. On 
his return to China, Hung-Kiin was 
appointed one of the Ministers 
of the Tsungli Yamén or Foreign 
Board of Peking, no better recom- 
mendation for that honour being 
en évidence than just the great fron- 
tier map. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the Russian Minister 
drew attention to the fact that 
the Pamirs were still occupied 
by Chinese military posts. Hung 
thereupon wrote privately to the 
Governor of Kashgar to withdraw 
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them, which he did in some in- 
stances, but not apparently to the 
full extent of Russian require- 
ments, or not promptly enough to 
prevent some collisions. ‘The Chi- 
nese Government, ignorant and in- 
different, would have taken no ac- 
tion ; but those representatives of 
public opinion, the Censors, took 
hold of the question and urged a 
firm attitude. But the Foreign 
Board, as a body, knew less about 
the matter than even Hung him- 
self; and so once again the map 
will conquer. 

It is not uncommon to hear the 
Chinese lauded as “astute diplo- 
matists,” but it evidently depends 
much on whom they have to diplo- 
matise with. In the hands of a 


Mouravieff or an Ignatieff, or any 
other “eff” or “olf,” the astute 
Chinese always prove themselves 
as helpless as sucking infants. The 
gracious presentation of the splen- 
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did map by the Russians is much 
of a piece with the exquisite cour- 
tesy of the Russian commandant, 
Colonel Skopolofsky, at the Man- 
churian frontier station of Hun- 
chun, in teaching the Chinese 
commander how to build his forts 
and place and work his Krupp 
guns. 

The “ Russian” scare of 1880 
gave an immense impetus to the 
development of the new dominion ; 
it crystallised the resolution to 
create an impregnable position on 
the Asiatic coast; and from that 
date the supremacy of Vladivos- 
tock and its rapid growth into a 
great war-port was assured. 

But Russia will never forgive 
China for that rebuff, any more 
than she forgave her for the severe 
check of 1689, or than she forgave 
the Tatar domination itself, the 
real provocative of Russian con- 
quests in Asia. 
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ADDISCOMBE: 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S MILITARY COLLEGE. 


In these days, when companies 
for the development of vast tracts 
of Africa are being established, 
both interest and advantage may 
result from an investigation of the 
methods followed by their great 
predecessor, the Honourable East 
India Company. If much may 
be found that is now out of date, 
still more is to be learnt of un- 
questionable value from the ex- 
tended experience and wise blend- 
ing of liberality with economy 
which characterised the manage- 
ment of the great Company. In 
its general aspect the subject is 
manifestly too extensive for more 
than mere mention here; but a 
short consideration of one branch 
of it—the supply of officers for 
the Company’s military service— 
may prove useful, and is certainly 
interesting, as it involves a de- 
scription of the military school in 
which many officers were trained 
whose services were of the highest 
order, and of whom some have 
acquired enduring renown. 

In the early days of the Com- 
pany the territory under their 
sway was comparatively limited, 
and consequently their army was 
small. Its officers were irregu- 
larly supplied; some from local 
sources were appointed to the in- 
fantry, whilst others from Wool- 
wich or Marlow filled the few 
vacancies in the Artillery and 
Engineers. But as these corps 
had to be augmented to keep 
pace with the increase of terri- 
tory, the Court of Directors de- 
cided to establish a seminary, as 
they delighted to call it, for the 
education of cadets destined for 
their service in India. In accord- 
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ance with the traditions of the 
Company, economy was kept pro- 
minently in view, whilst efficiency 
was not neglected, So there was 
much searching for suitable quar- 
ters and much negotiation before 
the acquisition in 1809 of Addis- 
combe Place, near Croydon, for- 
merly the residence of the first 
Earl of Liverpool, which com- 
prised a mansion and about fifty- 
seven acres of land. 

Its late owner, Charles Jenkin- 
son, was the chief political adviser 
of George III., and enjoyed that 
monarch’s complete confidence. 
He commenced parliamentary life 
in 1761 under Lord Bute, had 
rapid promotion, was created Lord 
Liverpool in 1796, and died in 
1808. The house was a fine old 
red-brick mansion, and the grounds 
were well timbered and very beauti- 
ful. It was no doubt unavoidable 
that most of the trees should be 
cut down to make room for the 
hideous barracks and class-rooms, 
for whose design we believe the 
Company’s architect and a senior 
officer of Royal Engineers were 
responsible ; but who would credit 
that the mansion itself was white- 
washed! Possibly on the author- 
ity of the “ Rolliad,” purification 
after the departure of its late 
owner and his friends Pitt and 
Dundas was considered necessary 
before the house was fit for the 
reception of the seminary staff; but 
if so, the efforts might have been 
confined to the interior, and the 
gratuitous advertisement of the 
vandalism of the new proprietors 
might have been spared. Suitable 
quarters having thus been secured, 
the Directors appointed Dr James 
2¥ 
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Andrew head-master, and intrusted 
him with the selection of professors 
and with the management of the 
institution. In 1809 there were 
sixty cadets, for whose board and 
education Dr Andrew received an 
allowance of £80 each per annum, 
and there is evidence that the 
arrangement was to his entire 
satisfaction. Whether it pleased 
the cadets equally is another story, 
concerning which oflicial reports 
are silent. 

Dr Andrew was professor of 
mathematics and head classical 
master, the other professors being 
Mr Glennie for fortification, with 
Mr Bordwine as assistant; Mr 
Shakespear for Hindustani, with 
Hasan Ali as assistant ; a military- 
plan drawing-master ; and Colonel 
Mudge was public examiner. Each 
cadet paid £30 half-yearly to cover 
the cost of books, mathematical 
instruments, stationery, pocket- 
money, washing, &c., “cloaths and 
medical attendance”;! the further 


cost of education was paid by the 
Company to secure useful and 
efficient men for their work in 


India. The age for admission was 
from thirteen and a half to sixteen 
years, a bad arrangement which led 
to mischief, for mere boys require 
a discipline totally different from 
that suitable for young men. In 
time this error was so far amended 
that the minimum age was raised 
to fifteen and the maximum to 
eighteen years, but still the con- 
siderable difference in the ages of 
cadets thus possible was an ele- 
ment of needless danger to the 
management. Nevertheless, at 
first the students seem to have 
given little trouble ; there is noth- 
ing recorded against them save 
inattention to the study of Hindu- 
stani. The first public examina- 
tion was held in October 1810, 
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when, in order to give the occasion 
“a proper degree of solemnity and 
consequence,”! the Directors were 
asked to attend in full strength. 
Besides them the only other guests 
seem to have been Dr Hutton, the 
late professor of mathematics at 
Woolwich, and Mr Leyburn, who 
held a similar position at Marlow, 
both of whom certified that the 
cadets passed a very strict and 
scientific examination in mathe- 
matics, and that great merit was 
due to both preceptors and pupils. 
On this occasion eight were selected 
for Engineers and twenty-one for 
Artillery. 

It is curious and instructive to 
note the gradual development of 
the institution from this humble 
beginning. At first no prizes were 
given save the appointments to 
India; but soon we find the 
seminary committee recommending 
“that a box of colours and other 
drawing materials, with a suitable 
superscription,”! should be given to 
the best military draftsman. Other 
prizes followed, in order to promote 
emulation and diligence; and it 
was arranged that Engineers were 
to be detained in England without 
prejudice to their rank, in order 
that they might be attached to the 
Ordnance Survey then in progress, 
and learn the elements of survey- 
ing. Another regulation is curious 
as a sign of the times. Cadets 
whose parents resided in Scotland 
or Ireland had the privilege of re- 
maining at the seminary during 
the vacation, travelling being then 
so slow and expensive. But this 
indulgence, if it may be termed one, 
was not an unqualified success, for 
we find two young men thus sit- 
uated had first boarded with Ha- 
san Ali the assistant Hindustani 
master, and afterwards lived in 
private lodgings in Croydon, where 
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they “conducted themselves in a 
very exceptionable manner,”! and 
contracted during the holidays 
“opinions and habits of indepen- 
dence which indisposed them on 
resuming their studies to submit 
to the necessary discipline of the 
seminary.”! This was provided 
for by a code of regulations. 
Cadets were not allowed to go into 
Croydon or beyond the grounds 
without the permission of the 
head-master ; they had always to 
wear uniform even when on short 
leave ; they were not liable to what 
the official records term “corporeal 
punishment,” but could be fined, 
get extra drill, or be put “in the 
Black Hole, there to be fed on 
bread and water, provided that 
such confinement shall not extend 
beyond nine o'clock at night, but 
it may be resum’d the following 
morning.”! The fines formed a 


fund whence prizes were given to 
the deserving. 
The respectable monotony of 


order seems to have been broken 
in 1815 under the following cir- 
cumstances. On a Sunday after- 
noon some of the young men 
applied for leave to go beyond 
the grounds; and Dr Andrew (to 
quote his version of the affair), 
thinking that to give no leave 
would be ungracious and to give 
unlimited leave dangerous, told 
the students to muster at five 
o’clock and he would walk with 
them! “But the worthy gentle- 
man’s company was not desired, 
and he suspected that several had 
gone without leave. So he ordered 
a parade, which was reluctantly 
attended, and at which one cadet 
publicly remonstrated with him, 
whilst another refused to appear 
properly dressed. These two were 
punished, and the parade was dis- 
missed with an intimation from 
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the Doctor that he did not wish to 
force a favour on them which they 
were unwilling to receive. He 
was hissed as he left the ground. 

In 1816, Angelo, the well-known 
fencing- master, was engaged to 
teach the new broadsword exer- 
cise ; and the year after, additions 
were made to the barracks and 
class-rooms. Three years later 
the first mention of distinguished 
strangers being present at the 
public examination is found. Be- 
sides the Directors, the staff, and 
some Royal Engineer officers, the 
Right Hon. George Canning, Lord 
Binning, the Right Hon. W. S. 
Browne, and Mr T. P. Courtenay 
were present, On this occasion 
several cadets who afterwards be- 
came distinguished officers received 
appointments. Edward Sanders, 
the first engineer, during the first 
Afghan war visited Herat and 
reported on its fortifications ; his 
cool reconnaissance at Istalif at- 
tracted attention at the time, and 
the information he acquired ma- 
terially contributed to the success- 
ful assault next day. He became 
Deputy-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Military 
Department, and was killed at 
the battle of Maharajpur. The 
name of the fifth engineer, Arthur 
Cotton, is illustrious in the annals 
of Madras irrigation; and he is 
now probably the sole survivor of 
his term. Of those appointed to 
the Artillery, the names of Arch- 
dale Wilson, Augustus Abbott, and 
Proby Cautley, connected as they 
are respectively with Delhi, Jala- 
labad, and the Ganges Canal, are 
honourably known and remem- 
bered. 

Soon after this time certain 
questions of home-rule arose. The 
standing orders of the seminary 
were voted by the cadets to be un- 
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workable, and modifications were 
proposed and discussed. One of 
them, called M‘Gillivray, wished 
to introduce fagging, but was op- 
posed, and failed. The question 
was openly discussed. General 
James Abbott, of Khiva renown, 
writes thus: “I well remember 
their speeches on the subject. 
M‘Gillivray . . . endeavoured to 
introduce duelling with pistols, 
and was actually engaged with 
Ritherdon in such a duel. But 
the seconds turned it into a farce 
by loading the pistols with blank 
charges and smearing Ritherdon’s 
breast with red-currant jelly: 
when poor M‘Gillivray fancied 
he had killed his man. This 
took place just before I joined.” 
Though no more was heard of 
duelling, yet the seminary rules 
were by mutual consent modified 
so as to make life better worth 
living, and particularly to admit 
of indulgence in what the authori- 
ties styled the filthy and pernicious 


habit of smoking. As with all 
legislation, the laws were framed 
in a spirit favourable to the party 


in power. Thus the older cadets 
had privileges, whilst the last- 
joined term, originally called “ pro- 
bos,” a contraction from proba- 
tioners, and afterwards “ greens,” 
were placed under certain restric- 
tions. With occasional interrup- 
tions, this double system of rules 
prevailed as long as the institution 
lasted. 

The next change was a reform 
for which the Directors deserve 
credit. The contract for boarding 
cadets was, at his own request, 
taken from Dr Andrew, because 
he found it had given rise to many 
invidious observations which had 
been secretly circulated to his 
prejudice, although he felt that 
in doing so he was sacrificing 
many advantages of income that 
he had enjoyed since the return 
of peace and consequent redaction 
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in the price of provisions. He 
alleged that during the war he 
made scarcely anything beyond 
his salary, and trusted that the 
Court would not let him lose 
much by the change of system. 
This is a tolerably unblushing 
admission that he was making 
money out of his contract for 
feeding the cadets; and such was 
no doubt the case, for the system 
was vicious, and men were human. 
The Court treated him with the 
greatest liberality, raised his pay 
by £200 a-year, paid him £600 
down, and took over his kitchen 
furniture apparently at his own 
valuation. 

Nevertheless the Doctor retired 
within a year, and the Directors 
wisely decided that his successor 
should be a military man. In his 
capacity of head mathematical 
master he was succeeded by Jona- 
than Cape, then first assistant at 
the Naval College, who remained 
senior professor at Addiscombe 
till that establishment was closed. 
When Dr Andrew was relieved of 
the contract for boarding cadets, 
Mr Leeds was appointed purveyor 
and steward, and had to provide 
meals for masters and pupils. They 
were not pampered, for here is the 
detail :— 


Breakfast.—Tea and bread and butter, 
or bread and milk if preferred. 

Luncheon.— Bread and cheese with 
good table-beer. 

Dinner.—Beef, mutton, and veal al- 
ternately, of the best kind, with 
an occasional change of pork 
when in season. 

Tea—with bread and butter, or bread 
and cheese with beer if pre 
ferred. 


In connection with Addiscombe 
a good deal of money was made 
out of the Company. Year by 
year professors petitioned for and 
often got more pay; whilst most 
of them wrote text-books of the 
subject they taught, and by selling 
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them to their classes command- 
ed that steady demand which is 
so gratifying to an author. At 
Chatham, too, where the Engineer 
cadets completed their training, 
the chief officer of the Royal 
Engineer establishment was peri- 
odically complimented, as it was 
pleasantly termed, with very 
handsome sums of money; other 
officers under him got smaller 
sums. 

Towards the end of 1822, or 
early in 1823, Major H. Car- 
michael Smyth was appointed 
“Resident Superintendent” in 
succession to Dr Andrew, and 
provision was made for improving 
the discipline of the seminary by 
the appointment of an officer as 
captain and adjutant. Soon after- 
wards a junior officer, whose duties 
were to prevent students from 
straying into Croydon or beyond 
the premises without leave, was 
added in the person of Lieutenant 
Talbot Ritherdon. In 1824 Major 
Carmichael Smyth resigned, and 
was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Houstoun, C.B., whose title of 
office was altered to Lieut.-Gover- 
nor, but whose powers remained 
unchanged. Various educational 
improvements and inducements to 
work were introduced in 1825. 
Thus guns and mortars were pro- 
vided in order that cadets might 
learn gun-drill; and so great was 
the demand in India for Artillery 
and Engineer officers, that £50 was 
offered to those who qualified for 
the former within a year, and for 
the latter within eighteen months. 
Captain Hector Straith of the 61st 
Regiment was appointed assistant 
to Mr Bordwine, the professor of 
fortification; Mr T. H. Fielding, 
brother of the celebrated Copley 
Fielding, was made additional 
drawing- master: and altogether 
the period was one of activity. 
It is interesting to note that in 
December 1826 Robert Napier 
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was one of the Engineer cadets ; 
that Robert Montgomery, who 
in after-days was the distinguished 
successor of Sir John Lawrence 
in the Punjab, left Addiscombe 
for a direct appointment to the 
Civil Service; and that within 
two years Eldred Pottinger, the 
hero of Herat, Henry Marion 
Durand, and Richmond Shake- 
spear received appointments from 
Addiscombe. In 1829 Mr Charles 
Bowles was made assistant-pro- 
fessor of Hindustani, in the study 
of which language, called in cadet 
slang “ Chaw,” perhaps after the 
master, he afforded instruction 
and amusement to more than one 
generation of students. He was 
a shy, old-fashioned man, who 
nevertheless could keep his class 
in order; and there was an old 
story about him illustrative of his 
simplicity, to the effect that when 
dining out on one occasion his 
host having asked him, “The 
pleasure of a glass of wine with 
you, Mr Bowles?” the reply was, 
“No, I thank you, I am _ not 
thirsty ; but I will take a potato.” 

Up to 1831 there seems to have 
been little insubordination or mis- 
conduct on the part of cadets. 
During that year, however, the 
seminary committee reported to 
the Court that a growing disposi- 
tion to intemperance had mani- 
fested itself, and that they were 
fully convinced that this evil had 
been occasioned in a great measure 
by the pernicious habit of smoking 
cigars, as well as by a too liberal 
supply of pocket-money from in- 
dulgent friends. The Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor was therefore assured of the 
hearty support of the India House 
to any steps he might take to sup- 
press smoking. But, before long, 
he resigned, and in 1834 Colonel 
Ephraim G. Stannus, O.B., was 
appointed in his stead. On Colonel 
Houstoun’s retirement the semin- 
ary committee expressed their 
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sincere regret at losing so estim- 
able an officer, and one who had 
done so much to raise the charac- 
ter of their establishment at Ad- 
discombe. They recorded the fact 
that he had exercised a peculiar 
talent for keeping the cadets in 
order by persuasion and kindness 
rather than by coercion. There 
are but few alive who can testify 
to the truth of this description ; if 
true, it is high praise. Colonel 
Stannus had served with much 
distinction in India in the time 
of the Marquis of Hastings, and 
was afterwards private secretary 
to Mountstuart Elphinstone, Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, whose warm 
approbation he secured. He was 
knighted in 1837. 

During the greater part of Sir 
Ephraim’s rule, which lasted till 
his death in 1850, the cadets seem 
to have been quiet, well behaved, 
and busy: many men, since highly 
distinguished, were then connected 
with the institution. Among the 
orderly officers was George Broad- 
foot of Jalalabad; and of the 
cadets, Richard Strachey, Baird 
Smith, Henry Yule, Alexander 
Taylor, and, less known but not 
less able, Joseph Dyas, may be 
named as men of special mark, 
without offence to the reputation 
of others scarcely less eminent. 

Cadet-life of that time has been 
humorously described in a story 
called ‘ Peregrine Pultuney,’ } 
written, we believe, by Sir John 
Kaye, by whom, at any rate, it 
was criticised with much solem- 
nity in the ‘Calcutta Review.’ ? 
From it we learn that the objec- 
tionable rules whereby boys of 
fourteen or fifteen were subject to 
the same discipline as young men 
of eighteen or nineteen still pre- 
vailed. The entrance examina- 
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tion, attended by a crowd of 
nervous youngsters, in many in- 
stances escorted by anxious parents 
or guardians, is well described, as 
are the other preliminary arrange- 
ments. Amongst these was the 
provision of uniform. It will 
scarcely be credited in these days 
that the junior cadets were sup- 
plied with the cast-off suits of the 
term which had just passed out of 
the seminary. The scene is thus 
described in ‘ Peregrine,’ when he 
was desired by one of the sergeants 
to go and try on some clothes :— 


“Where — what clothes?’ cried 
Peregrine, with astonishment de- 
picted on his features. 

“*Tn the next room—I will show 
you—your military uniform, to be 
sure.’ 

“Peregrine did not much like the 
idea of wearing ready-made clothes ; 
but he followed the sergeant into the 
adjoining room, where a number of 
boys of all sizes, some in their shirt- 
sleeves, and some in their shirt-tails, 
were trying on coats and trousers with 
every symptom of gratification. The 
sergeant pointed to some pigeon-hole 
places, where Peregrine saw divers 
suits of blue uniform turned up with 
red ; and without partaking at all of 
the general satisfaction that animated 
his associates, he extracted one of the 
suits from its lurking-place, and in- 
stantly let it fall to the ground, as 
though a scorpion had stung him. 

“* Why, these are old clothes,’ ex- 
claimed Peregrine, turning round to 
the grim sergeant with an aspect of 
horror as he spoke ; ‘I could swear 
they’ve been worn before.’ 

“*No occasion for that, young 
gentleman ; we never sus- 
pected them of being new, sir; you'll 
get a new suit for Sundays.’ 

“** You don’t mean,’ cried Peregrine, 
boiling over with indignation, ‘that I 
am to wear second-hand clothes!’. . . 

“*T’ve got nothing to do with it; 
. . . it’s the rule of the institution, 
Mr Pultuney.’ 





1 Published by John Mortimer, 1844. 


2 Calcutta Review, vol. ii., No. iii., Art. iv. 
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“¢P—n the institution !’ 
Peregrine Pultuney. . 

“¢T wonder what Colonel Housein- 
toun would say if he heard you talk 
so of the institution ;’ and the grim 
sergeant walked off, leaving Peregrine 
to his own meditations and the choice 
of the cast-off clothes.” ! 





cried 


This repulsive practice was not 
discontinued till 1852. 

The arrangements for study and 
messing were of the simplest and 
roughest description. There was 
too little leisure for healthy exer- 
cise during the day ; and the two 
hours, from five to seven o’clock 
in the evening, which were at the 
cadets’ disposal, were more likely 
to be spent in a comfortable public- 
house where a pipe and glass of 
beer could be enjoyed, than in the 
seminary library or in quarters— 
kennels as they were appropriately 
called—“in reading the ‘ Whole 
Duty of Man,’... or in mak- 
ing pin-cushions to take home to 
their sisters.”* An institution, the 
origin of which we have not been 
able to trace, was the Sunday 
morning breakfast in the private 
room of the corporals. In later 
days it was known as the “ Swab’s 
breakfast,” swab being the epau- 
lette which corporals or sub-officers 
wore as a sign of their rank. The 
table was covered with delicacies, 
and corporals could invite a guest 
and enjoy the intellectual treat of 
making him eat to excess. At 
first the room was very bare and 
uninviting, its only attraction 
being the dignity conferred by the 
right of entrée. In 1846 it was 
furnished at the cost of the Com- 
pany with a carpet and a few other 
conveniences, but not until it had 
been found, in the language of the 
report, “productive of the best 
effects, as furnishing an innocent 
gratification to the subordinate 
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officers at the seminary, tending 
to render their position more de- 
sirable, and its attainment con- 
sequently an object of higher am- 
bition.” ® 

During the latter years of Sir 
Ephraim Stannus’s rule insub- 
ordination increased. Perhaps 
declining health interfered with 
supervision, or possibly disorder 
resulted from the vicious system 
whereby mere boys and young men 
were under rules which suited 
neither; but as a fact, the tone 
of the establishment was lowered. 
Cadets thought it excusable to 
forge letters of invitation in order 
to get leave of absence from Satur- 
day afternoon to Sunday night or 
Monday morning ; and the system 
of espionage by sergeants led to 
deplorable results, One was, that 
the sergeants were bribed ; another 
and worse result was, that the 
authorities began to doubt the 
word of a cadet, and to accept in 
preference the testimony of a non- 
commissioned officer, or of any 
other person who chose to prefer a 
charge. Dishonourable suspicion 
on the part of the rulers led to 
depreciated morality amongst the 
ruled. The falseness of the posi- 
tion was shown when a cadet wrote 
to the papers complaining of the 
system and of the venality of the 
sergeants. The writer was identi- 
fied, and was given the option of 
substantiating the charge or of 
rustication. He chose the former, 
and having in one instance proved 
his case, the sergeant was dis- 
missed; but the young man was 
made sensible of the strong dis- 
approbation with which his repre- 
hensible conduct in writing to the 
newspaper was viewed. 

It may be here recorded that in 
1848 the Pollock medal was pre- 
pared by Mr Benjamin Wyon. 





1 Peregrine Pultuney, pp. 71, 72. 
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Eleven thousand rupees had been 
subscribed in Calcutta for the pur- 
pose of giving this medal to the 
most distinguished student of his 
term, in honour and recognition of 
the services in Afghanistan of Sir 
George Pollock, himself an old 
Addiscombe cadet. The medal is 
a handsome one worth sixteen 
guineas. Its first recipient was 
Engineer-cadet E. C. 8. Wiliams, 
now Lieutenant-General, holding a 
high position in the India Office. 

Six months later another Engi- 
neer-cadet, George Chesney, who 
has since held many important 
situations, passed out of Addis- 
combe. Having been Accountant- 
General in the Public Works De- 
partment, Principal of the Cooper’s 
Hill Engineering College, Military 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, and Military Member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, 
he yet found time to cultivate 
letters, as indeed “The Battle of 
Dorking,” which first appeared in 
this Magazine, may testify. He 
is now in Parliament, where we 
hope his career may be continued 
to his own greater honour and to 
the advantage of the country. 

In succession to Sir Ephraim 
Stannus, and therefore the inheri- 
tor of a disturbed establishment, 
Colonel Abbott was appointed 
Lieut. - Governor, and held that 
post till the College was closed on 
the amalgamation of the Queen’s 
and Company’s services. Sir 
Frederick, for he was knighted 
in 1854, was an Engineer officer 
who had been educated at Addis- 
combe in the early days, had seen 
much service in India, Burmah, 
and Afghanistan, and had retired 
at an early age with a good repu- 
tation. He was in many respects 
a contrast to his predecessor, and 
was at first, we are bound to say, 
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decidedly unpopular. With bland 
courteous manners, and with the 
laudable wish to enlist the sym- 
pathies and sense of honour of 
the cadets on the side of disci- 
pline, and to abolish espionage, he 
at first failed in conciliating his 
subjects to an extent which it is 
difficult to comprehend; indeed 
in instances he accentuated the 
failure by inflicting punishment 
where it might perhaps have been 
judiciously spared. The cadets 
mistrusted his courtesy absolutely, 
and took no pains to disguise their 
regret for the change of gover- 
nors. There were, no doubt, faults 
on both sides; but with his sub- 
jects irreconcilable, sympathising 
with crime, and determined to 
withhold from their governor all 
information which might have 
helped him to judge aright, some 
failure of justice was inevitable, 
and the position was full of diffi- 
culty. In time matters improved, 
and a better mutual feeling pre- 
vailed. In spite, however, of all 
these drawbacks, good men were 
twice a-year sent to India, or, if 
Engineers, to Chatham. At the 
end of 1851 Frederick Sleigh 
Roberts passed for Artillery ; he 
is now, after perhaps the most 
brilliant military career of his 
time in our service, home again 
with us as Lord Roberts. Another 
distinguished Artillery officer, Sir 
James Hills-Johnes, left Addis- 
combe eighteen months after 
Roberts. 

The manners and customs of 
these days are well recorded in 
the first four chapters of a book 
called ‘In the Company’s Ser- 
vice.’1 Mother Rose’s, the cot- 
tage at the north-east corner of 
the grounds proscribed by College 
rules, is described as it used to be, 
full of cadets and tobacco-smoke. 





1 A Reminiscence. 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co., 1883. 
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The course of education, consist- 
ing of Cape’s Mathematics, tem- 
ered with obsolete fortification, 
with Hindustani taught by a per- 
son who had never heard it spoken, 
and with such trifles as draw- 
ing, French, and Latin, is fairly 
termed a race decided by mathe- 
matics. Then come descriptions 
of crime and its punishment, fol- 
lowed by attempted reconciliation 
in the shape of an invitation to 
the mansion, where the tact of the 
hostess was skilfully employed to 
second the Lieut.-Governor’s en- 
deavour to gain the confidence of 
the cadets. Last of all, we have 
a truthful picture of the great 
occasion — the half-yearly public 
examination—whose humble ori- 
gin in 1810 and progress in 1817 
we have already mentioned, and 
which was now fully developed. 
As usual, the chairman and Court 
of Directors, the public examiner, 
and other Chatham and Woolwich 
officers, were present ; but besides 
them the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
a number of distinguished persons, 
attended as guests of the Lieut.- 
Governor. The performance hav- 
ing been thoroughly rehearsed, 
went off without a hitch, and then 
the Lieut.-Governor’s report was 
read, “to which that officer, sit- 
ting on the right of the chairman, 
next to the Archbishop, listens 
with an expression of countenance 
peculiar to those who are hearing 
their own composition read in the 
face of a multitude. The report 
is on the whole favourable. 
It winds up with an invocation so 
similar in style to a sermon, that 
it wakes up the Archbishop with 
a start, under the momentary be- 
lief that he is at a confirmation.” ! 
Then followed the prize-giving, at 
which, as there had been no re- 
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hearsal, the performance was more 
genuine but less smooth. Giving 
the Pollock medal is thus de- 
scribed :-— 


“*Gentleman-cadet Lane,’ said the 
chairman, holding out the case con- 
taining the medal, and addressing the 
head cadet, who stood blushing before 
him, ‘the inhabitants of Calcutta, in 
remembrance of the noble But 
no sooner did Gentleman-cadet Lane 
get his hold upon the prize than he 
gave evidence, by a violent tugging, 
that his desire to retire with his re- 
ward was in no way affected by any 
curiosity to learn the motives of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta in bestowing 
it. Had not the chairman, forewarned 
by past experience, kept a tight grip 
on the medal-case, it would have slip- 
ped from his grasp, and the customary 
address would have lost its point. As 





it was, the contention was so sharp. 


between them as to stop the current 
of the chairman’s words, and he had 
to get a new ‘ purchase’ before he was 
able to proceed with the descriptions 
of the heroism and success of General 
Pollock.” ? 


After the prizes had been given 
the chairman made his speech, and 
one such oration was very much 
like another. He usually expressed 
a hope that the cadets on arrival 
in India would maintain the char- 
acter they had acquired at the 
institution, for by so doing they 
would reflect the highest honour 
upon the establishment and the 
Company amongst their brother 
officers in India. He desired his 
young friends to pursue the course 
in which they had embarked with 
undeviating rectitude, and invited 
them to cultivate a fine faith of 
reward in the justice of their supe- 
riors, in the honourable and high 
character which they would ac- 
quire, but above all in their own 
approving and grateful minds. 
Then he complimented the Lieut.- 





1 In the Company’s Service, p. 51. = Tbid., 52. 
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Governor, the staff, and the pro- 
fessors; and finally, with well- 
assumed modesty, he addressed the 
public examiner, usually a senior 
officer of the Royal Engineers, 
praised his well-known character 
and professional reputation, and 
assured him that his conduct was 
marked by the cordial and unani- 
mous approbation of the Court at 
large, and that they relied with 
perfect confidence on the justice 
and ability of his judgment in re- 
spect to the qualifications of the 
young men. Then followed the 
Archbishop, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and any other person of dis- 
tinction who was disposed to make 
aspeech. After which came din- 
ner for the cadets and lunch for 
the guests, then drill, a march 
past, and dismissal of the parade, 
when all went home. 

Such was Addiscombe early in 
the fifties, and it remained much 
the same to the end. There were 
the usual escapades, none very se- 
rious ; and occasionally the hares 
and rabbits at Addington, the 
Archbishop’s seat, were snared or 
otherwise caught. The occasion 
offered itself once a-week, when 
there was an afternoon service, 
which some of the excellent among 
the cadets used to attend. Those 
whose sporting instincts prevailed, 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, and it sometimes happened 
that their evil efforts were crowned 
with success. The last raid on the 
archiepiscopal rabbits happened 
thus: Two sporting cadets had 
been so far favoured by fortune 
that each had caught a rabbit, 
with which they were anxious to 
escape. But how to conceal the 
spoil was a difficult problem, for 
uniform was tight and the swallow- 
tail pocket scanty. However, after 
much squeezing, each pocketed a 
rabbit, and they set out for home 
tired and dirty. When rounding 


a corner they suddenly found 
themselves face to face with the 
highest dignitary of the Church, 
and as was right and proper, they 
saluted him respectfully. The 
Archbishop, pleased with their 
politeness, kindly insisted that they 
should have tea with him, an in- 
vitation which, by reason of the 
insufficiency of their improvised 
game-bags, they accepted with fear 
and trembling. The crucial test 
was sitting down, a performance 
which the tightness of their gar- 
ments rendered perilous; and 
even when seated, the greatest 
repose was necessary to prevent 
disclosures which would show the 
hospitality of the Church to have 
been misplaced. The culprits 
suffered much; but their host, 
possibly attributing their con- 
straint to the awe inspired by his 
presence, did his best to set them 
at ease. At last, however, the 
tea-party ended, and the culprits 
hastened to Addiscombe, but 
arrived just late for parade. Be- 
ing known to the orderly officer 
as having a natural aptitude for 
crime, he asked them roughly 
before the assembled cadets where 
they had been and why they were 
late. The audacity and impro- 
bability of the reply that they 
had been to tea with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury electrified 
the parade and nearly suffocated 
the irate officer, who, appreciating 
the delicacy of the situation, and 
seeing that laughter could no 
longer be suppressed, quickly 
ordered the delinquents to appear 
next morning at orderly-room, and 
dismissed the parade. Meantime 
he sent to the Archbishop to 
ascertain the truth of the excuse 
tendered, and as the reply con- 
firmed the cadets’ story, next 
morning they were pardoned for 
being late and let off with the 
growling remark, “I did not know 
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you kept such respectable com- 
pany.” 

Another story of that time 
evinced the high qualities of 
presence of mind, fertility of re- 
source, and absence of fear of 
responsibility on the part of an 
unknown cadet. Some of our 
readers can recollect that when 
the Emperor and the Empress of 
the French were staying with our 
Queen the Crystal Palace was 
visited in state. The occasion 
was naturally a great attraction 
to the young men who wished to 
see the show; but admission to 
the grounds was restricted to the 
holders of season - tickets, which 
cost a guinea each, and no money 
was forthcoming for such expen- 
diture. So a number of them 
walked over, and mingling with 
the outside crowd, enjoyed them- 
selves as well as they could. Soon, 
however, a movement and gather- 
ing together of the cadets became 
apparent, and the order to “ fall 
in” was given They “fell in” 
promptly under the command of a 
corporal, who “formed fours” and 
marched boldly in at the principal 
entrance, pausing for an instant 
to inquire from the policeman in 
charge if he could direct them to 
the position assigned to the cadet 
guard of honour. The policeman 
went to inquire, and no sooner 
was his back turned than they 
were halted and dismissed inside 
the grounds, and when he returned 
the guard of honour had vanished. 
The young men enjoyed them- 
selves amazingly ; but the secret 
of their admission greatly puzzled 
the Lieut.-Governor and his staff, 
who were present. The only ex- 
planation ever given—that they 
were marched in by some corporal 
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—was, in default of anything more 
precise, admitted to be sufficient. 

Early in 1855 corporals of divi- 
sions were allowed to wear swords 
at parades and on other public 
occasions, and soon after the title 
of the institution was changed 
from “ Military Seminary,” which 
cadets disliked exceedingly, to 
“Military College,” which they 
preferred, and gentlemen-corporals 
were hereafter known as_ sub- 
officers. These changes were 
moves in the right direction, 
tending towards the treatment of 
cadets as young men rather than 
schoolboys. 

And now the existence of the 
Company was drawing to a close, 
and the Mutiny in India sounded 
its death-knell. With it Addis- 
combe ceased to exist, the last 
batch of officers from it receiving 
their commissions in 1860 or 1861. 

The quaint and curious ways of 
the old place must seem strange 
to the present generation of young 
people at our military colleges, 
where they are fed with compara- 
tive luxury, have smoking-rooms 
provided, and are under reasonable 
rules. The course of education, 
too, may provoke a smile. Never- 
theless Addiscombe, as is well said 
in one of the books already quoted, 
“with all its shortcomings and with 
some obvious faults, was yet an 
unrivalled nursery of military cap- 
tains—the school of Eldred Pot- 
tinger and Henry Lawrence, of 
Nicholson,! Outram, and Durand.” ? 
And to these we will add the names 
of the late Field-Marshal Lord 
Napier of Magdala, of the En- 
gineers, and General Lord Roberts, 
late Commander-in-Chief in India, 
of the Artillery. 

W. Broaproor. 








1 John Nicholson, the ‘‘ the tower of strength,” does not appear to have been 


at Addiscombe. 
* In the Company’s Service, p. 62. 
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THE 


I mADE her acquaintance one 
afternoon on my return from 
court. She was sitting in my 
verandah with her sister, an old 
friend of mine, the wife of a Bur- 
man magistrate, and we had tea 
together. She was very pretty, 
with round fair cheeks and brown 
eyes, with flowers in her hair and 
gold bangles on her wrists, and 
her face softened as her sister told 
me she ‘had been maid of honour 
to the queen during those last days 
when the empire fell into dust. 

I had often wished to hear 
more of that tragedy. Of the 
declaration of war in November 
1885, of the advance of the river 
column under Sir Harry Prender- 
gast, of the fighting at Minhla 
and the subsequent collapse of all 
resistance, and of the surrender 
at Mandalay by the king when 
he could have retreated further 
north and prolonged the war al- 
most indefinitely, I had of course 
heard a great deal. The papers 
had been fuil of letters from 
special correspondents, official 
reports had been printed and 
books published, till of the acts 
of our officers and of the reasons 
for their acts nearly everything 
was known. But of the acts of 
Burmese Government we knew 
little, and of the reasons for those 
acts almost nothing. It crumbled 
into dust beneath a_ stronger 
Power, and of the causes of its 


* You wish to know,’ Thakin,? 
about the palace? I was in the 
palace four years till the king 
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LAST DAYS OF AN EMPIRE. 


I. 


fall we heard scarcely anything. 
The Burmese empire had no 
special correspondents, no news- 
papers, no makers of books. No 
one has stood forth to tell the 
world the other half of that trag- 
edy, the losers’ half; so it is only 
known partially, and therefore in- 
correctly, as told from one stand 
point, that of the victors. Yet of 
all but bare facts an enemy can 
hear but little. As an enemy he 
is expected to desire naught but 
evil news of his foes, and that is 
allhe hears. Those who could tell 
him the truth think he would not 
care to hear it. Let him wish to 
be impartial as the sea, he cannot, 
while the struggle lasts, have the 
grounds for a sound judgment. 
Yet however grotesque the error, 
however cruel the ignorant state- 
ment, however mistaken the con- 
clusion that might be published, it 
must remain uncorrected, and go 
down to the world as history. The 
king might be called a drunken 
ruffian, the queen a bloodthirsty 
virago, and there was no answer, 
no defence. To the bitterness of 
defeat was added this bitterness 
of misunderstanding, for the truth 
is hard to come at. Perhaps, I 
thought, I may hear from this 
girl something of those days in 
November 1885. She was in the 
palace, if not an actor, yet with 
the actors, and she must have seen 
it all. I will ask her to tell me. 


II. 


and queen were taken away by 
the English. That was in our 
era 1247, or, as you count it, 





1 A Burmese title of respect like “‘ sahib.” 
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1885. 
like.” 

I did like, and I heard many 
stories from the little ex-maid of 
honour to the queen, told some- 
times at the well as we sat on 
the steps while the maidens pass- 
ed for water in the golden even- 
ing ; sometimes at my house, when 
the ladies honoured me by coming 
to afternoon tea, or at a pwé! 
when we were bored with the 
actors, and the summer night 
was too hot for sleep. Of what 
she told me, so much as relates to 
those last eventful days, I will try 
and give you as much as possible 
in her own words, though in the 
translation many of the pretty 
turns of expression must be lost, 
and all the sometimes coquettish, 
sometimes earnest, but always 
charming manners of the speaker ; 
the deep woe in her eyes as she 
spoke of the calamities that had 
overtaken the queen, and the 
smile on her red lips as she told 
of some childish escapade. 


I will tell you if you 


My father [she began] was a 
Chinese contractor, as you know, 
Thakin, and he built the great 
round tower -with the winding 
stair at the south-east of the palace. 
He has never yet been paid for 
it, but that cannot be helped now. 
I entered the palace when I was 
eleven years old, four years before 
the war, and was one of the 
queen’s maids of honour. You 
know, Thakin, the king had 
maids of honour too, but I was 
one of Mebya’s* maids, and after a 
year or two I was made to carry 
her gold box of tobacco and cigar- 
ette-papers and roll them for her ; 
for you know the queen did not 
smoke our great Burmese cheroots, 
but cigarettes such as you smoke. 
There were many maids of hon- 
our. Some were the daughters 
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and sisters of Shan chiefs, and 
some were relations of ministers 
and governors. They were kept 
in the palace, I think, so that the 
princes and governors should not 
rebel. Yes! It was pleasant in 
the palace then. I had a room 
with another maid of honour. 
At first it was Ma E Mya who 
was with me, but she got into 
trouble. She took a lover and 
was punished. Perhaps some 
time I may tell you about her. 
Afterwards it was Ma Shwe Tha. 

It was pleasant in the palace. 
There was not much to do attend- 
ing on the queen, and she gave us 
dresses often — beautiful dresses 
with gold and silver embroidery 
—and we had the gardens to play 
in, and there were many dances 
and performances. No! we were 
not allowed to speak to young 
men; but I was very young then, 
and I did not care. The Thakin 
laughs and says it is not so now! 
Why should he laugh? Is there 
any harm in loving one’s own 
sweetheart? Has the Thakin no 
sweetheart in his own country 
who loves him? He shakes his 
head ; but perhaps some time there 
will be such a one, and then the 
Thakin will not laugh. 

It is true that in the palace 
many people were killed, but are 
not many people killed in other 
countries? When plots are made 
against your king are not the 
plotters killed? And they were 
always plotting in the palace. 
The queen was very kind to me. 
When she liked any one she was 
very kind to her; but she was 
very proud, and wished to rule the 
kingdom through the king, and 
she hated any one who tried to 
come between her and the king. 
The Thakin has seen her photo- 
graph, but he cannot tell how like 
a queen she was, and how beauti- 





1 A performance of a play or a dance. 


2 The queen’s. 
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ful she looked, and how she did 
everything for the safety of the 
king her husband and the glory 
of the kingdom. 

She was not cruel, Thakin, be- 
cause she liked to be cruel, but be- 
cause she could not help it. When 
all the king’s brothers were killed 
after the king came to the throne, 
was it not necessary? If they 
had not been killed would there 
not have been rebellions and wars, 
and the whole country destroyed ? 
I have heard Mebya say so many 
a time. The Thakin remembers 
the Mingoon rebellions against the 
old king? Ifthe Mingoon Mintha! 
had been killed, how many hun- 
dreds of lives would there not 
have been saved! 

The queen would not allow the 
king to take any other wives. It 
is true there was the lesser queen, 
but Mebya did not mind her, for 
she was of no account; but the 
queen was afraid of any one com- 
ing between her and the king. 
If the king loved one of the queen’s 
maidens, the queen was obliged to 
give her to the king, but after six 
months or a year the girl would 
disappear. Yes! I suppose she 
was killed. The queen was afraid 
of any rival between herself and 
the throne she had given her hus- 
band. The Thakin looks upon it 
with different eyes from ours. He 
is shocked; but would it be better 
that the king should have seventy 
children, as Mindon his father 
had, to raise up trouble in future? 
Have English queens never killed 
their rivals, or English kings al- 
lowed their wives to be executed ? 
No, Thakin, I do not think these 
things right—they are very terrible ; 
but does the Thakin ever consider 
the reasons? There was no punish- 
ment the queen could give save 
death. Imprisonment was only 
death made a little longer and a 
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great deal harder. There were no 
jails with high brick walls, such 
as the English Government have 
raised all over the land. The 
jail was but a wooden hut, and the 
prisoners were kept in wooden 
stocks, and the heat was deadly 
in the low hut crowded with pris- 
oners. Death were much prefer- 
able, Thakin, to such imprison- 
ment, especially for a woman. 

We did not go out of the palace 
much. Sometimes I went and 
stayed a week or a month with 
my mother, but the queen did not 
leave the palace. 

The Thakin wants to hear what 
I know about how the war began! 
I will tell him what I know. 
There was a great talk of course, 
long before the war began, about 
the timber company, and about 
the French ; but I did not under- 
stand it, and I do not remember 
it. Then a letter came up from 
the English Government saying 
that if the king did not do certain 
things the English would attack 
him. I was at the Council that 
was held upon what the answer 
should be. I was attending on the 
queen, and she sat beside the king, 
and there were present the Kinwun 
and Taingda ministers and others. 
You know the chamber in the 
palace, Thakin, with the pillars all 
gilded to the top and golden bosses 
on the red ceiling. It looks out 
on the white courtyard where the 
water-tassel leaps in a basin, and all 
about the floor of the chamber 
were rugs and mats of many colours 
from France, and on the walls were 
great mirrors in which you see re- 
flected half the room itself, and the 
ministers in their state robes, and 
the king. The king and queen sat 
on the dais at one end, and the 
ministers shekoed before them, 
hiding their feet in their silks, 
as is the Oourt custom. 





' Mintha= Prince. 
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The queen was very angry when 
she read the letter, and she wanted 
the king to decide at once to make 
war; but the king said he must 
have a Oouncil, and consider of 
the matter in due form. So the 
letter was read aloud to the Coun- 
cil by one of the clerks, and the 
king asked the Council what the 
answer should be. The Taingda 
Mingyi,! who was a fierce old man 
—he is now a prisoner in India, 
Thakin—said it was necessary to 
make war upon the foreign devils, 
and drive them into the sea. “ Has 
not the king,” he said, “many 
thousands of brave soldiers who 
can defeat these heretics and de- 
stroy them? Have not these 
English taken from the king the 
kingdoms of Arracan and Pegu, 
and shall not our mighty lord, the 
ruler of all elephants, the king of 
kings, reconquer those countries 
which the great Alompra added to 
the kingdom of Ava? Has not 
the king’s army been trained by 
foreigners, and is not the king’s 
palace full of guns and ammuni- 
tion? Let not the great king 
allow these animals to impose 
conditions upon his power. Let 
the king issue his orders, and the 
English devils shall be utterly 
destroyed !” 

He said a great deal more than 
this, Thakin, but this is the mean- 
ing of it all. 

The queen was glad when the 
Taingda spoke, for her mind and 
his mind were one, and she smiled 
at the king. Then the king said 
to the Kinwun Mingyi, “ What 
does the Kinwun Mingyi advise 
in this matter?” and the minister 
bent forward on his knees and 
spoke— 

“The king my lord knows that 
I, his slave, have travelled to far 
lands, and have seen India and 
France and the country of the 
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English. I, his slave, have seen 
the armies of the English and of 
India, and my lord’s army cannot 
fight them. Let my lord, there- 
fore, keep peace for yet a few 
years till his army is better trained 
and there are more cannon, and 
till my lord has allies among the 
nations of the West. If my king 
would send an answer to these 
English that their requests shall 
be fulfilled, then, if it be necessary 
to fulfil them, it can be done slowly, 
and meanwhile preparations can 
be made, and in a few years there 
may be war and success, but not 
now.” 

The queen was very angry with 
the Kinwun Mingyi for his advice. 
She always hated the Kinwun, and 
if he had not received an order from 
the old king giving him exemption 
from the ninety-nine forms of 
death, the queen would have tried 
to kill him long ago. She was 
very angry, and as I sat behind 
her I could see her shiver all over, 
and her cigarette went out because 
she breathed so fast she could not 
smoke it, and she reached back to 
me for another. The king did not 
say anything ; he only listened to 
what the ministers said. 

Then the Hlethin-atwinwun and 
other ministers spake and urged 
the king to make war. They spoke 
of the Immortals of the King’s 
Guard, who were tattooed with 
charms and made proof against 
bullets and sword-cuts, and that 
they could withstand the English 
troops with ease and destroy them. 
They told the king how a China- 
man had invented a mirror with 
which the sun’s rays could be re- 
flected on the enemy and their 
army utterly burnt up. So they 
all pressed the king to make war, 
but the king only listened, and 
the talk went on for the time it 
would take the sun to sink from 
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the zenith to that roof. Each 
minister as he spake raised his 
head and looked up, and as he 
finished dropped it on his hands. 
Then at the end the Kinwun 
Mingyi spoke again, and advised 
the king to keep peace. 

“Did not one of my lord’s an- 
cestors who has now returned to 
heaven make war upon the Eng- 
lish, and he lost Arracan? And 
another of my lord’s ancestors 
made war and lost the kingdom 
of Pegu. Let my lord hearken to 
his servant, and not make war lest 
he lose Ava.” 

The king’s mind was bent to- 
wards the Kinwun Mingyi, for he 
was a very clever old man, and 
the king knew that his advice was 
good. But when the queen looked 
in the king’s face and saw he was 
inclined to listen to the Kinwun 
Mingyi, she was very wroth, and 
she bent forward and put her 
hand on the king’s sleeve and 
spoke, and her voice was clear like 
a silver gong in the great cham- 
ber. “I, too, the king’s wife, 
have something to say to the king 
my lord on this matter. Is my 
king a servant of these foreigners, 
that he should suffer this thing?” 

She stopped a moment, and 
when she went on the words came 
slowly from her lips as drops that 
fall from a tree after rain. “ Bet- 
ter it were to lose the Golden King- 
dom than to listen to orders like 
a slave. Is my lord in his palace 
to be but as the governor of a 
province who does this and that 
at the command of a greater than 
he? My lord is a great king, and 
his sword issharp. He shall reply 
with its edge to those who con- 
temn him. Sooner shall we die 
with our soldiers than live with 
chains of words about our necks. 
But there is nothing to fear. The 
brave soldiers, the Immortals, 
shall soon conquer the enemy, and 
drive him into that black sea 
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whence he came. Let the Taingda 
Mingyi command and he shall 
prevail.” 

Then she turned from the king 
and looked at the Kinwun Mingyi, 
and her voice grew full of scorn 
and hate. “As to the Kinwun 
Mingyi, he is old and afraid. He 
is not a man, a minister, but 
a woman—an old, old woman. 
Look! my maidens shall bring 
even now a petticoat, that he may 
dress as becomes his words, and 
when he goeth forth from the 
king’s presence the world shall 
know him for what he is.” 

The queen stopped speaking, and 
she was silent for a moment, and 
then she bent her head on her 
hands and she cried, and the tears 
ran down through her fingers and 
dropped off her rings, and I could 
hear her sobs low down in her 
throat. We were all very much 
afraid, for we had never seen her 
cry before, and it was very ter- 
rible to see a queen weep in a 
Council. The ministers were all 
bowed forward with their clasped 
hands before them on the mat and 
their faces to the ground. There 
was no sound in the great cham- 
ber save the plash of the water in 
the basin without and the, low sob 
of the queen. The king sat quite 
still thinking, and he looked at 
the queen and then over the min- 
isters in their bright silk dresses 
and white fillets till his eye fell on 
the Kinwun Mingyi, the wise old 
minister whom his father had hon- 
oured. Then he looked away 
through the great golden columns 
to the white courtyard where the 
sun was shining and to the green 
trees in the gardens. The queen 
stopped crying, and looked up at 
the king and said, ‘“‘ By my lord’s 
leave I will leave the Council.” 
But the king put his hand on her 
shoulder, for he loved her much, 
and said, “Stay yet for a mo- 
ment.” Then he turned to the 
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ministers and said, “The order 
has fallen. It shall be war. Let 
the proclamation be made out 
now, without delay, in the Coun- 
cil, and an answer be written to 
these English to say that the King 
of Ava, the lord of lords, and of 
the white elephants, does not re- 
ceive orders from foreign heretics, 
and their demands are refused.” 

Then the king rose from the dais 
and turned towards his own apart- 
ments, and the queen followed, 
and we followed the queen. I saw 
her face as she went, and it was 
quite white; but her eyes were 
red, and there were blots of tears 
on her scarlet dress. She looked 
glad and yet sorry. I looked 
back as we went out and saw the 
Kinwun Mingyi going away. His 
face was very sad, and he was 
ashamed ; but the other ministers 
were merry, and laughed at him as 
he went. 

Ah, Thakin! I shall always re- 
member that Council, but I cannot 


tell it you all word for word. 
How can a child remember every- 


thing? All I have told you is 
true, but I fear I tell it badly. 

Very soon after that the war 
began, and the queen went often 
to Councils with the king, and 
troops were sent from Mandalay 
down to the frontier; but of this 
the Thakin knows much more than 
I do, for I only know what I heard 
in the palace, and a great deal of 
this I forget, and a great deal was 
not true. There was a great stir 
in the palace in those days, and 
many ministers and others went 
away, but the Taingda Mingyi did 
not go. 

Then came news of the fighting, 
and one evening a messenger came 
to the palace from Minhla with 
a letter for the Council, and I 
heard that there had been a 
great fight between steamers be- 
low Minhla, and that the English 
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steamers were defeated and two of 
them taken. The Thakin knows 
this was not true; but every one 
in the palace believed it, and the 
queen told us of it herself and 
said it was true. 

A great pwé was ordered in the 
palace on account of this victory. 
It was held in the porch before 
the southern face, The king and 
queen and princes and ministers 
sat up on the space before the 
large room whose walls are of 
glass panels enclosing flowers. The 
Thakin knows the roon, for it was 
afterwards the mess-room where 
the generals messed, and the 
Thakin has played whist where we 
sat. It was a great pwe, and the 
actors in the play made speeches 
on the greatness of the king and 
queen and the army, and that the 
English would soon bedriven away. 
It was very beautiful to see the 
dancers dancing dressed in won- 
derful clothes of silver and gold 
that the queen had given them, 
and to see the crowds of the 
soldiers and other lower people 
of the palace sitting below round 
the actors listening to the songs. 
Down below it was very bright, 
with all the torches and other 
lights; but where the king and 
queen sat there were not many 
lights, only you could see the 
diamonds glitter round the queen’s 
neck, and the golden bangles shine 
as she moved. 

When the best actress had 
danced, and had sung a beautiful 
song to the queen of how great 
and gracious she was, like the full 
moon beside the king, her sun, 
and how the people loved and 
feared her, and of how the for- 
eigners were like the night that 
wished to darken the kingdom, 
the actress was called to the front 
of the steps where the queen sat, 
and the queen sent her by me a 
golden bangle and a message to 
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say that the actress had sung well, 
but that soon there would be more 
to sing about than the capture of 
two ships. I went down and gave 
her the bracelet, and repeated the 
queen’s message aloud, so that all 
might hear it. When all the 
people round saw the bangle and 
heard the message a murmur ran 
through them as when the wind 
blows in the trees. The king too 
gave a present to the chief actor, 
and money to be divided among 
the other actors; and all night long 
the music sounded in the palace, 
and the light of torches was so 
bright outside that you could see 
almost to the top of the great 
golden spire with its seven roofs, 
the centre of the universe. 

After that for two or three days 
came more messengers. Some- 
times they spoke of victory, and 
sometimes they said that the 


foreigners were being allowed to 
ascend the river some way, so that 
the river might be blocked behind 


them, and thus they might be 
caught in a trap and utterly de- 
stroyed. There were all sorts of 
rumours in the palace, Thakin— 
rumours of defeat and loss, and 
that our forts had been taken and 
many men killed ; but no one dare 
tell the queen of these rumours, 
and always she spoke of victory, 
and declared that the foreigners 
were being destroyed, and she told 
us all to look glad and rejoice in 
the glories of the army, and she 
gave us new dresses towear. But 
sometimes when the queen thought 
no one could see she did not smile, 
but looked sad and old, ah! much 
older than before ; and sometimes 
she would be cross, and speak to 
us angrily, and suddenly change 
again and laugh. When she was 
with the king she always looked 
happy and confident, and spoke to 
him merrily of how they would go 
in state to Rangoon when it was 
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conquered, and see the ships and 
the vast ocean. 

One morning early the queen 
went out to walk in the gardens 
on the north of the palace, and 
she called only one maid of honour, 
myself, to follow her, and forbade 
the rest; so I went behind her 
with the golden box of tobacco 
and the cigarette- papers. You 
know the gardens, Thakin, where 
there were canals and ponds of 
water, and long avenues of trees 
that wound to and fro, and you 
crossed the canals by little bridges, 
and climbed up little hills where 
there were rocks and ferns. It was 
very cool there in the early morn- 
ing in November when the mist 
hung like a soft veil on the water, 
and the flowers were covered with 
dew, and the queen was fond of 
walking along the canals and 
watching the fish swim to and fro. 
From the garden you could look 
at the palace with its red and 
golden walls, and the curved roofs 
of the audience-chambers, and 
above all the great tower gleaming 
in the early sunlight, and throw- 
ing out a myriad sparkles from 
the tiny mirrors let into the gild- 
ing. By the gardens at one end 
is the white Béddhi pagoda, and 
there is some open ground there 
where the children of the palace 
officials used to play. The queen 
went to this end, walking slowly 
under the trees, and stopped be- 
hind a great tamarind-trunk, and 
beckoned me to her side ; and she 
looked beyond, and there were 
many children playing by the 
water, running and laughing, and 
the little boys at football. Then 
she ordered me to go and call one 
of the children to come to the 
tamarind-tree, but not to say the 
queen was there. 

I went and called a little girl I 
knew, about eight years old, the 
daughter of one of the secretaries, 
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and the child came to me and took 
my hand, and we went to where the 
queen was standing alone behind 
the tamarind-tree in the shadow. 

When the little girl saw the 
queen she was much afraid, and 
wished to run away, but I told 
her there was no fear, that the 
queen wished to give her a present, 
so the child stood with me before 
the queen. 

Then Mebya, the queen, told me 
to ask the child what she heard 
her parents talking about in the 
evenings before the lights were 
lit, and I coaxed her, and she 
said her parents talked of the 
fighting, and how our soldiers 
had run away, and that the 
foreigners had taken Minhla and 
killed many Burmese, and that 
they were advancing up the river. 
She also said that her parents 
talked last night that it would 
be necessary to bury all their gold 
and silver, and that her mother 
had told her she would have to 


give up her gold bangles to be 
buried, for that wicked foreigners 
were coming to Mandalay, and 


would steal them all. You will 
understand, Thakin, that the 
child did not tell it all like this ; 
but bit by bit, with coaxing and 
care, she told all she knew, 
and she cried a little at the end, 
because she did not wish to give 
up her bangles to be buried. 
While little Ma Than was speak- 
ing the queen did not say any- 
thing. She only listened, and her 
face grew white and her eyes 
grew large in her face. When 
the girl had finished the queen 
gave her a gold jewel from her 
wrist, and bade her tell no one of 
what the queen had asked her, 
only to say that the queen called 
her and gave her a jewel. And 
she ran back to her friends, and I 
called another. Altogether I called 
four children, and they all told the 
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queen the same—that their parents 
talked of defeat and loss, and two 
said that their parents were going 
to run away from Mandalay when 
the English came in a few days. 

When they had finished, the 
queen went away slowly, and I 
followed her. As she left the 
tree she said to me: “ You hear 
what the children have said. They 
are too young to have learnt how 
to lie. It must be all true. It is 
the ministers and generals who 
dare not tell me the truth. But 
you who have heard what they 
said, forget it, and dare not to say 
a word to any one of it.” 

Then she went down the garden, 
and she looked so sad, ah, so sad ! 
It is terrible, Thakin, that when 
an enemy is advancing to destroy 
a great kingdom the queen can 
only hear the truth from children 
who are too young to have learnt 
how to lie. Of all the ministers 
and generals she had raised into 
power, of all her thousand ser- 
vants whose lives lay in her hand, 
there was not one to tell her truly 
of the ruin coming up the river. 
She, the great queen who had 
through her husband the king 
ruled the Burmese nation and the 
Shan princes, who had sent hun- 
dreds to death and given to hun- 
dreds power and wealth, whose 
palace was full of gold and silver 
and precious stones, had no one 
to help her in her trouble. I was 
only a little girl, Thakin, and I 
could not understand so well then 
as I can now, looking back, but I 
was very sorry for the queen. 

The queen walked back through 
the arches of the trees, and near 
the west entrance she saw the 
king come out and go towards the 
garden pavilion. When she saw 
him she walked on quickly, and 
came up to him and asked him 
aloud if there were any new vic- 
tories of the troops reported this 
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morning. Her voice sounded gay, 
and she laughed, and all the sad 
look had gone from her face. 

All that day and the next I had 
fever, and could not go to attend 
on the queen; but the third day 
in the morning, as I was lying in 
my room sick and hot, and my 
mother, who had come to the 
palace when she heard I was sick, 
was bathing my forehead, there 
was suddenly a great commotion 
in the palace, and the sound of 
people running to and fro and talk- 
ing. My mother went out to see 
what had happened, and left me 
alone. I was frightened, for I 
could not tell what had happened 
in the palace. Perhaps there was 
a rebellion or some one being killed 
outside. I dragged myself to the 
window and looked out into the 
gardens. I could not see any one 
in the gardens, for the day was 
hot ; but as I stood there and list- 
ened at the window there came up 
on the breeze a low soft sound like 
thunder far away in the Shan 
mountains, and after a minute it 
came again and again. I did not 
know what it was, and as I could 
not see what was the matter, for 
my window only looked on the 
gardens, I lay down again, and 
soon my mother came in. I asked 
her what the trouble was, and said 
I had looked out of the window 
but could see nothing. My mother 
asked if I had heard no sound, and 
I said, Yes; a sound as of thunder 
far away. Then my mother told 
me it was the great guns of the 
English steamers firing at Ava, 
which, as you know, Thakin, is 
not far from Mandalay, down the 
Irrawaddy. The king and the 
queen did not know till they heard 
the guns that the English were so 
near, and now there was terrible 
confusion. 

All that night there was no rest 
in the palace. When I woke up 
now and then I could hear men 


shouting and moving in the guards, 
and my room companion did not 
return save for a few minutes, 
when she told me the king and 
queen and the ministers had been 
sitting long in Council, and the 
Taingda Mingyi tried to persuade 
the king and queen to flee to 
Shwebo, but the Kinwun Mingyi 
persuaded the king it would be 
better to remain in Mandalay and 
await the arrival of the English. 

I asked Ma Shwe Tha what she 
would do if the English came, and 
she said she would stay with the 
queen. Early in the morning, 
while it was not yet light, Ma 
Shwe Tha came again and said she 
was so tired she wanted to sleep, 
and she asked me to go to the 
queen, and as my fever was now 
gone, I got up and went to the 
queen. She was sitting in one of 
her rooms looking out on the gar- 
den, where it was still dark. There 
were but few maids of honour 
there, and I thought they must 
have gone to sleep; but another 
girl said they had left the palace 
in the night, for there was great 
disorder, and the guards were not 
kept as before. 

I sat behind the queen for a 
long time and she made no sign. 
She was thinking, Thakin, of all 
that was to happen when the sun 
that was now sending little ripples 
of light across the sky should have 
reached the zenith, and the Eng- 
lish soldiers should have arrived. 
You must remember, Thakin, that 
we did not know the English then, 
that they were merciful, and their 
soldiers obeyed orders. Perhaps 
the queen thought that she and 
the king and all who were in the 
palace would be dead before the 
sun set. 

Once she took up from her side 
a long keen dagger with a carved 
ivory hilt and gold mounting, and 
looked at it long. I was afraid, 
and whispered to another maid of 
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honour that the queen would kill 
herself, but she said, “Do not be 
afraid. The queen cannot do it.” 
I could not know then why, but 
now I know. As long as the king 
her husband lived she could not 
kill herself; for if she died and 
he lived, perhaps, hereafter, he 
might love some one else, and she 
could not bear to think of that. 
As long as the king her husband 
lived she too would live to keep 
his love to herself alone. Living 
or dead, she would be the only 
one the king loved. The queen 
was very proud, and for her pride 
she would have died; but her 
love was greater, and for her love 
she lived. 

There are not many women love 
like that, the Thakin says. The 
Thakin does not know. He is 
not married, so how should he 
know? I hope he never will 
know how many there are. Mebya 
put down the dagger and sighed, 
and turned for a cigarette. I 


quickly rolled one up and gave 
it to her, and when she saw it 
was I that gave it she said, “So, 
Ma Thein Me, it is thou? Thou 


hast not fled, then? I heard my 
little maid of honour was ill with 
fever. Is the fever gone?” I 
said that I was now well, and 
that I would never leave her if 
she would allow me to remain; 
but the queen shook her head and 
said that I and the other younger 
maidens had better leave the 
palace before the foreign troops 
entered it. “Who can tell what 
may happen?” she said; “and I 
should be sorry that any harm 
should come to any of my maidens ; 
but I, the queen, must stay with 
the king.” 

When the queen gave an order 
no one could answer or disobey, 
so I said nothing, but my throat 
choked with sorrow. So we sat 
there till the sun had come up and 
the gardens were full of light. 
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At last the queen rose from her 
seat by the windows and passed 
through the chambers and the 
corridors till she came to the court- 
yard below the round tower, where 
the look-out is—the same tower 
which my father built. We all 
followed the queen to the court- 
yard, and when she came to the 
foot of the tower she ordered Ma 
Shwe Hnin to call to the sentry on 
the tower. Ma Shwe Hnin called, 
and the sentry looked over and 
asked what it was. Then the 
queen told Ma Shwe Hnin to ask 
the sentry what he could see on 
the river, and the sentry said he 
could see many steamers coming 
up and approaching the landing- 
place. You know, Thakin, that 
from the top of that tower you can 
see all Mandalay city, and over the 
huge brick walls to the outer town, 
three miles of houses to the river, 
and the great Irrawaddy, two miles 
broad and more, flowing between 
Mandalay and the grey Sagaing 
hills, You can see many other 
things from that tower, the great 
Shan mountains, like a wall, and 
the green plains beneath them, but 
at this time the sentries only looked 
to the west. 

The queen waited, and ordered 
that the sentry should call down 
from time to time what he saw. 
Presently the sentry called that 
the steamers were making fast to 
the shore at the steamer-landing, 
and that crowds of the city-folk 
were watching them. The queen 
asked if there were any firing, and 
the sentry answered No! 

Quickly as thenews went through 
the palace, secretaries and others 
came and stood at the end of the 
courtyard and listened, and there 
was a great crowd; but near the 
queen there was no one except us. 
I do not know where the king was. 
I had not seen him that morning. 
There was a long wait, and the 
queen asked again if the sentry 
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saw nothing. Then the sentry 
said he saw troops landing — 
soldiers with horses and cannon, 
and still more soldiers, and that 
they were beginning to march up 
the long straight street that leads 
to the city-gate. 

When the queen heard this, that 
the foreigners were at last marching 
through the streets to the kingly 
city, she realised that all was lost. 
Perhaps before this she had some 
little hope, but now it was all gone. 
The Golden Kingdom of Ava was 
destroyed, and the king and queen 
with it; and who could tell what 
might not happen before the 
sun dipped behind the Sagaing 
hills ? 

Suddenly she threw herself upon 
her face on the white pavement, 
and her hair fell down about her 
face, and she wept. When the 
people near saw this they all went 
away, and no one was left in the 
courtyard except the queen and 
the maids of honour. The queen 
raised herself on her knees and 
beat her breasts with her hands, 
and cried aloud that she, only she, 
had brought ruin on the king and 
the country. “It is I[—I, the 
queen—that have brought to de- 
struction the king my husband, 
whom I love! It is I, I alone!” 
and again she threw herself on 
the white pavement and beat it 
with her hands, and her whole 
body shook with sobs. 

We did not know what to do, 
Thakin. We were all _heart- 
broken to see our queen like this, 
but what could we do? Half as 
long as it takes a pot of rice 
to boil, the queen lay thus on 
the flags of the courtyard in the 
shadow of the tower, but it seemed 
like a year. 

At last the queen rose, and a 
maid of honour knotted up her 
hair and arranged her disordered 
dress, and she went away softly 
to her own rooms on the west 
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side. There the queen took a 
bath, and we attended her and 
dressed her, as she bade us, in a 
crimson silk skirt, with waves of 
silver on it like the waves of the 
sea, and a jacket of fine white 
cambric like a morning mist; and 
in her hair were fresh roses, and 
round her neck was the great 
diamond necklace. On her arms 
were bracelets of gold with rubies 
in them, and her face and throat 
were powdered with fresh thanaka. 
Her face had become quite calm 
and quiet, and no one could see 
traces of tears, or guess how she 
had cried in the courtyard ; but as 
we dressed her we could see on 
her beautiful fair breasts the red 
marks where she had beaten them 
in her despair. 

When the queen was dressed 
she ate some food, and when she 
had finished she said she would 
go to the king. She ordered 
several of the younger ‘maids of 
honour to leave the palace at once, 
but some of the older ones and the 
princesses were to stay. When 
the queen ordered me to go I 
asked to stay with her; but she 
would not allow it, and she gave 
me a gold ring with a ruby, the 
same I now wear, Thakin, and 
gave presents to the other maids, 
and went away to the king. I 
went back to my own room, and 
found my mother waiting there, 
and with her I left the palace and 
went home. Just as we got out- 
side the city-gates we heard a 
curious sound, like rippled thun- 
der, coming up the street. We 
went into a house and _ looked 
from the verandah, and saw the 
English troops come marching up. 
Each soldier put down his foot at 
the same time as the others, and 
this was what made the sound. I 
had never seen soldiers march like 
that before. The soldiers went 
on, and there were many of them, 
and they entered the city - gate 
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across the drawbridge over the 
moat. As you know, Thakin, the 
king and queen were taken prison- 
ers in the pavilion in the garden, 
but I was not there. 

Did I not see the queen again? 
the Thakin asks. Yes. I saw 
her once more before she went to 
that place across the great water 
where the king and she are pris- 
oners of the English Queen. 

The king and queen were to be 
taken in one of the steamers and 
sent to Rangoon, and we heard 
when they were going, and we 
went down, I and my mother, to 
the steamer-landing to see. By 
this time the people were not 
afraid of the English troops, for 
they found they did not hurt any 
one who did not fight against them, 
and the streets were crowded with 
people. 

The king and queen were in one 
of those bullock-carriages that 
were used in Mandalay before 
the horse-gharries were introduced 
by the English. The _bullock- 
carriages, as the Thakin knows, 
were only four feet high from the 
floor to the roof, and you sat on 
mats on the floor, not as in an 
English carriage. In front of the 
king’s carriage were mounted Eng- 
lish soldiers and others, and then 
came the king’s carriage with 
mounted men at the sides, and 
other carriages with princesses 
and a few maids of honour; then 
more soldiers. The procession 
moved slowly, for the road was 
bad, and the dust swirled in clouds 
about the carriages. The people, 
crowded in the streets, looked on 
in silence, except that now and 
then a cry rose against the soldiers. 
Were the people sorry? Yes, 
Thakin, they were very sorry. Per- 
haps he was a bad king; but he 
was our own king, and we under- 
stood his ways, while those of the 
English Government are to us as 
strange as the ways of the gods, 
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for no one can tell what they will 
do next, or why. 

When the carriage arrived at 
the steamer-landing the king and 
queen got out and stood at the 
foot of the gangway of planks laid 
from the bank to the steamer. 
The officer signed to the king to 
walk up the gangway, which was 
covered with matting; but the 
king held back and looked on the 
crowds of people round. Perhaps, 
Thakin, he was hoping for some 
help at this last moment ; perhaps 
he was loath to take his foot from 
his kingdom, never to touch it 
again. 

Then the officer grew impatient 
and signed again, and the queen 
went forward and put her hand 
in that of the king, and led him 
up the way to the steamer, as a 
mother leads her child when he is 
lost and afraid. So they went on 
board the steamer, and my queen 
was gone from me for ever. 

In a few minutes the steamer 
let go her moorings and stood out 
in the great river. I watched and 
watched from the bank till I could 
not see the steamer any more, for 
it went fast down-stream, and my 
eyes were full of tears. 

Perhaps, Thakin, she was not a 
good queen. I cannot judge of 
such things, but she was always 
kind and gracious to me, and I 
loved her. 

Even now, though seven years 
are past, the people cannot believe 
the king and queen are gone 
for ever. Only yesterday, I was 
asked whether they were not in 
the Shan mountains, and would 
again return and restore the 
kingdom. My queen will never 
return again, never — never see 
again the golden turrets of her 
palace and the pleasant faces of 
her people. Only the great strange 
sea before her, and the memory of 
what has been to tear at her heart 
for ever. 
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NO. V.—LISETTE’S DREAM. 


TueEreE are Holdfasts outside the 
parish of Balmawhapple; and those 
who have read a certain volume of 
essays in romance may remember 
Martin and Stephen,—Martin who 
loved May Marvel, and Stephen 
who was cast out of the Church of 
Christ by Brass and Butterwell for 
heresy. Both Martin and Stephen 
have been gathered to their fathers, 
and the place that knew them 
knows them no more. A. J. P. 
But I am told that the reminis- 
cences of another branch of the 
Holdfasts, which originally ap- 
peared in the ‘Tomahawk,’ is no 
longer to be had for love or money, 
and I have been entreated to tell 
the story again for the benefit of 
the generation which has grown 
up since it was written. I am 
loath to part with the homely 
friends of fifty years ago, and if 
I could only succeed in making 
them visible to younger eyes, I 
should feel that I had not wholly 
failed. We have nothing like 
them now; and yet they did not 
seem strange to us at the time, 
Balmawhapple was very cheery in 


Balmawhapple is at its best, I 
think, during that season which is 
called by some the late summer, 
and by others the early autumn. 
The season has a touch of both, 
The air is crisp yet mellow. The 
summer heat is over; but though 
the stars begin to light up the sky 
after dark, there is no frost at 
night to blacken flower or fern. 
It is during this pause in the year 
—which is only broken by the 
winds and rains of the autumnal 


those days; I don’t think there 
were quite so many “fads” going, 
and men and women were less 
serious than they are now. It 
is perhaps as well that they are 
gone; the Temperance people 
would have been scandalised by 
the Provost’s punch-bowl, which, 
if I am not mistaken, was known 
far and wide as the Bullers-of- 
Buchan (and indeed it was well- 
nigh as deep); and I am afraid 
a free-thinking and whist-loving 
Doctor of Divinity would have 
run a grievous risk of being de- 
posed by the ecclesiastical courts 
for habits unbefitting a minister 
of the Kirk. 

All that happened in the year 
One; and the story may perhaps 
admit of being retold—but not 
now. I have another to relate 
in the meantime; the incidents be- 
long to a somewhat later period 
—a period, however, when board 
schools had not been invented, and 
when, like the Lady of the Mere, 
“sole sitting by the shores of Old 
Romance,” it was still possible to 
dream unmolested. 


equinox—that the Baimawhapple 
farmer harvests his grain. 

It is at this season also that the 
bays and coves along our rocky 
coast are at their best. And at 
their best they are, I venture to 
think, as perfect in their way as 
Venetian lagoon or the olive- 
crowned wall of the Riviera. The 
crisp sea-sand—the crimson sea- 
weeds—the beaten sward with its 
hardy flowers—the fields of yellow 
oats which have been sown along 
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the steep brae-sides, and which 
half-clad hinds are now reaping 
with the sickle which they and 
their fathers have used since the 
days of the Danes and Norsemen ! 
The tarrock skims lightly along, 
and screams as the skua comes 
prowling round the cape; high 
up, the gannet watches its prey, 
and arresting its flight in mid- 
air, dives with prodigious force, 
straight as an arrow, below the 
surface; the terns, like handfuls 
of feathers, are blown about the 
sky, or, balanced upon the breakers, 
weave their wings swiftly together. 

This August day, for example, 
has been one of those red-letter 
days whose charm is none the less 
exquisite because there are no 
words fit to arrest and accentuate 
its fugitive loveliness. Hour after 


hour the waves broke upon the 
sandy beach with the same monot- 
onous roll, though a perceptible 
change of tone might be detected 
by the practised ear as the tide re- 


treated from the land and again 
returned. The boat of a solitary 
fisherman and a lustrously white 
bird—a gannet or one of the larger 
gulls—lay the whole morning to- 
gether near the centre of the bay. 
About noon, a large ship with 
every inch of canvas spread dropt 
lazily along to the south. As the 
day waned and the tide ebbed, the 
gull and the fisher left their sta- 
tions ; small flocks of ducks beat 
in quickly towards the shoal wa- 
ter in single file; and once a pair 
of red-throated divers, in their pet- 
ulant coquettish way, chased each 
other round the margin of the bay. 
High up upon the downs the lights 
began to twinkle—a red lurid glow 
showed where the village black- 
smith plied his craft — voices 
muffled by the twilight came 
down upon the shore—and a wary 
heron flapped its unwieldy wings 
as it passed along to the pool 
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where, until the grey of the morn- . 
ing, it will watch the retreating 
tide. And now, while the voice of 
the restless ocean rises up to them 
for ever, silently, one by one, the 
stars come out above the hills. 

The bay I have been describing 
—our North Bay, as we call it— 
stretches from the Ronheads to 
the estuary of the Whapple. On 
the other side of the placid stream 
lie the white sands and wavy bents 
of St Abbs—a long low belt be- 
tween sea and sky, often struck 
into sudden radiance by the sun- 
set. All this is visible from the 
door of the Cottage on the Cliff, 
the only dwelling in sight—or at 
least was visible before the sun 
went down. 

As the evening fell, the door 
of the cottage opened, and a girl 
dresse:’. as the fisher-girls dress, 
in white wrapper and short blue 
petticoat came out. Putting her 
hand over her eyes, she gazed out 
to sea; but nothing was visible 
through the grey mist that had 
gathered since sunset. The moon 
had not yet risen, but from the 
ruddy glow in the upper sky it 
was evident that it was not far 
below the horizon. The girl sat 
down on the wooden bench in 
front of the window and waited. 
The silence over sea and land was 
intense, and for a time unbroken ; 
but by-and-by the measured beat 
of oars outside became audible. 
Then—still later—when from out 
of the mist and the twilight the 
sound of voices was carried to 
where she sat, she rose and ran 
lightly down the winding footpath 
that led to the water. Just as 
she reached the beach, the boat 
entered the cove,—its black mast 
cutting in two—as it seemed from 
where she stood—the blood-red 
disc of the newly risen moon. 

Three men were on board,—the 
girl’s father and cousin, and one 
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_other— Allan Park. They had 


been a week away at the deep- 
sea fishing, somewhere beside the 
Dogger Bank. The heavy boat 
laboured in; and as it touched 
the jetty, the eldest of the three 
exclaimed— 

“Is that you, Lisette ?” 

Our fisher-girls, as a rule, are 
not pretty, but Lisette would have 
been considered a beauty any- 
where. The pure classic outline 
of her head and neck would have 
satisfied a Greek ; a Parisian would 
have been charmed by her sauci- 
ness, her petulance, the mockery 
of her smiling mouth, her elfin 
and bewildering prettiness. She 
was a born coquette—now re- 
served and demure, now arch and 
caressing—but a coquette who had 
yet at times her dreamy and in- 
calculable moods. Lisette was, or 
professed to be, the daughter, the 
only daughter, of honest John 
Buchan, a simple fisherman of the 
Ronheads (the unsavoury suburb 
of Balmawhapple where the fishers 
live) ; but if we had been told that 
this child of the sea had been cast 
ashore in a wild winter gale, or 
caught in a salmon-net in whose 
meshes she had got entangled, and 
from which she could not escape 
in time, the tale would not have 
seemed strange or incredible. 
There were those at least who 
had seen her sitting upon the 
rocks of summer nights while she 
sang a beguiling song and combed 
her flaxen hair. The mermaiden— 
if such indeed she was—had been 
taken from her native element ; 
but, even in the dingy surround- 
ings of the Ronheads, she remem- 
bered, like the sea-shell, her august 
abode ; and the murmur of the sea, 
of the vast and fickle and mis- 
chievous sea, was around her. 

I do not know where Lisette 
got her Southern coquetry, or 
the deft fingers, and the native 
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taste and refinement which could 
give her simple Shetland shawl 
the graceful fold of a mantilla, 
and turn her coarse homespun 
petticoat into the tunic that a 
duchess or a Greek nymph might 
have worn. These fishers are 
mostly Danes or Norsemen—genial 
giants with the blue eyes and the 
yellow hair of the Scandinavian 
colonists; but mixed with them 
we find another race, where the 
gipsy or Spanish blood shows it- 
self in coal-black eyes and hair, 
and swarthy olive skins, and voices 
which are low and musical indeed, 
but through which the force and 
violence of ungovernable passion 
can find an outlet when needed. 
Some of this gipsy blood was in 
Lisette; probably it came from 
her mother, who belonged to a 
fishing village beside which one 
of the great war-vessels of the 
Armada had been wrecked,—the 
hull, of a windless day, when the 
water is limpid and serene, is still 
visible, they say. Some score or 
so of the crew had been saved, 
and their black beards and swarthy 
cheeks had proved attractive to 
the blue-eyed daughters of the 
village. Whether the strain of 
alien blood was thus sufficiently 
accounted for, I am not prepared 
to say ; but the fact of two typical 
races living side by side in these 
remote and secluded communities 
is not to be gainsaid. Allan 
Park, for instance, was Norse or 
Scandinavian to the tips of his 
fingers—a mighty, modest, blue- 
eyed Goliath ; whereas Lewie Gor- 
don was dark and slim, with eyes 
that, though furtive at times, could 
blaze with passion, and a voice 
that might wile the bird from the 
tree. For Lewie, as for Lisette, 
one had to go back to the time 
when Philip’s ships were driven 
by stress of weather beyond the 
farthest Hebrides. The contrast 

















between the two races is perhaps 
most noticeable in their manner. 
The blue-eyed are bluff and hearty, 
and even their women look you 
straight in the face, as a hawk 
does without winking ; the black- 
eyed—the girls at least—are petu- 
lant and caressing, while the men 
are instinctively courteous, defer- 
ential, and refined. The blue-eyed 
are gentlemen; the black-eyed, 
courtiers. 

Lisette was not always gay; she 
was a daughter of the sea indeed ; 
but the sea which she had known 
all her life was the Mare Tene- 
brosum. Her sea had little leisure 
for the multitudinous laughter in 
which elsewhere it is said to in- 
dulge; hers was the sea of the 
black fogs, and the white breakers, 
and the fierce winds, and the 
driven rain, and the blinding sleet, 
and the ghostly winter twilights, 
in which men and boats are lost to 
sight and never return. When 
the rain streamed down the win- 
dow-panes, and the storm howled 
down the chimney, while father 
and brother were outside the white 
line of surf, which grew whiter as 
the wind rose and the darkness 
gathered, she would leave her bed 
and peer out into the night, and 
listen in dreary solitude to the 
raving of the storm and the 
muffled thunder of the waves. She 
was not afraid—there was no room 
for fear in her stout little heart ; 
but she felt very lonely; and 
the poised head and pure profile, 
against a background of cottage 
wall grimy and black with smoke, 
were as wan and pallid and stat- 
uesque as if indeed ages ago they 
had been cut from the solid marble 
by a Greek. 

We are presently, however, in 
our Indian summer, and Lisette’s 
spirit is not touched by any winter 
gloom. She is apparently, how- 
ever, in one of her tricky, defiant, 
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impish, mischievous moods; and 
the mood has been on her for days. 
Only the most ardent of the many 
lovers of this adorable vixen, whose 
smile is as sweet as her tongue is 
bitter, have not been put to flight. 
But Allan Park and Lewie Gor- 
don are not easily discouraged. It 
is true that at times these big, 
stalwart fellows are mortally afraid 
of this slight slip of a girl ; daunted 
by her scorn and bewildered by 
her caprice ; but all the same, the 
sea-witch has ‘‘cuist the glamour 
o’er them,” and they cannot leave 
her. Nor is she always hard ; she 
melts, she relents at times; and 
then one or other of them—it is a 
toss-up which—is in Paradise for 
the day. For though she likes 
both, she is in real, earnest, down- 
right love with neither. 

At least, so it was till the other 
month; we shall see immedi- 
ately how it was now. 

I have said that John Buchan 
lived in the Ronheads; but, in 
point of fact, his cottage stood by 
itseli—an outlying cottage, one 
hundred yards beyond its nearest 
neighbour. So that it had its own 
seclusion, its own sea and sky, and 
its own lawn, studded with prim- 
roses in spring—a lawn of close, 
crisp grass, such as golfers love, 
that ran right down through the 
centre of the rocky cove—where 
the boats are drawn up in winter 
—to the very lip of the water. 

I don’t know that it would be 
fair to say that Lisette had played 
the one lover against the other 
so as to prevent the suit of either 
of them pressing too closely, and 
so becoming embarrassing. The 
truth is, that she did not know her 
own mind. Neither dominated her; 
she was not the sort of girl who 
would surrender at the first assault. 
She was too critical ; had she been 
in a higher station, people would 
have said too cynical. A pair of 
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very observant black eyes looked 
out from under heavy eyebrows, 
which reminded me of Mary 
Stuart’s, in her picture at the 
Castle, and gave the eyes them- 
selves the same languid yet obsti- 
nately masterful expression. 

Lisette would often blaze out at 
both: the lazy strength of the 
blue-eyed giant would irritate 
her one day; while on another 
the crisp, sleek, almost cat-like 
comeliness of Lewie Gordon would 
have a like effect upon her nerves, 
and she would turn with a sense 
of relief and repose to the heavier 
but more open and candid face of 
his rival. Allan, as we know, 
was a fisherman; Lewie was one 
of a fraternity that has almost 
died out, the travelling merchant 
or pedlar. At the time of which 
I am writing, when communica- 
tion with the outer world was slow 
and uncertain, the packman was 
a personage of some importance : 
it was on his periodical visits that 
the country people relied for their 
hardware and cutlery — knives, 
forks, spoons, and suchlike arti- 
cles of household use; and one 
corner of his pack was some- 
times reserved for daintier trifles 
which, when stealthily exhibited 
to the laird’s sister or the farm- 
er’s daughters, excited emotions 
in their chaste rustic bosoms 
similar, or at least not widely dis- 
similar, to those with which a 
petted beauty regards a master- 
piece of art in a Bond Street 
jeweller’s, Lewie had more than 
once endeavoured to persuade 
Lisette to accept one or other of 
the really rather pretty knick- 
knacks (for his taste was good) 
—locket, or brooch, or bracelet— 
which he had picked up in the 
South ; but after trying on his 
whole stock, fastening them all 
over her dress, so that she dazzled 
them, like a queen— 
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—‘* Lollia Paulina, 
When she came in like star-light hid 
with jewels,”— 
she would make him a mocking 
curtsey, and point-blank refuse to 
have any. The dull tarnished 
silver chain and cross which she 
wore round her neck, and which 
when closely examined proved to 
be a piece of really rare workman- 
ship, had been given to her by 
Allan when she was a child. 
They had been fishing—he and 
his brother—at the Heughs, not 
far from the spot where the 
Spanish vessel had foundered. 
They had shot their lines, and 
were anchored near the shore 
while they waited to draw them. 
(The “long lines” are paid out 
from the boat, which is kept in 
motion, and with a bladder at 
either end are left for an hour or 
so under water, near the bottom.) 
The water in the bay was of 
limpid clearness, so that they 
could see the pink shells and the 
crimson sea-weeds on the sand, and 
brown and green crabs walking 
leisurely about, fifteen or twenty 
feet below the surface. A gleam 
of metal caught Allan’s eye as he 
looked idly over the boat’s side. 
He was the strongest swimmer 
and diver in Balmawhapple (where 
the boys take to the water like 
ducks) ; and as it was one of the 
hottest days of a hot summer (such 
as we used to have before the 
storm-cloud of the nineteenth cen- 
tury darkened our skies), he had 
rapidly undressed and plunged 
overboard. When after his long 
deep dive he returned to the sur- 
face, he held the prize in his hand, 
—the silver chain and cross which 
Lisette had worn ever since, and 
on which some letters of the 
maker's name could still be read. 
It was that of a famous jeweller 
of Seville who had in his time 
worked for Philip and Don John. 


























So the expert in gems from the 
British Museum, who came to 
Balmawhapple for change of air, 
told us. He told us, too, that 
they were still worn by the Spanish 
women as charms or amulets. If 
a girl wore hers during the day, it 
would keep her from harm, for 
they had power to drive evil spirits 
(whether in or out of the body) 
away ; if she wore it at night, she 
would dream of her lover. But 
we did not know of these queer 
old Spanish monkish tomfooleries 
(if they were tomfooleries; but 
the orthodox belief of one age is 
the superstition of the next) till 
afterwards. 

I rather think Allan had an 
obscure hope, somewhere in his 
heart of hearts, that so long as 
Lisette wore his cross he had a 
chance some time of winning her. 
That was his superstition; and 
curiously enough, it was shared by 
Lewie Gordon, who on most other 
subjects was rather inclined to 
scoff. Lewie had more than once 
tried to induce the girl to part 
with it or put it away—without 
success ; for even to her unprac- 
tised eye the tempting baubles of 
his wallet, pretty as they were, 
seemed tawdry in comparison with 
this sea-worn charm. 

Gordon had been absent with his 
pack for the last month; but on 
the evening of which I am writ- 
ing he had returned, and while 
they still lingered in the cottage 
kitchen (supper being over), the 
door opened noiselessly and he 
entered. There was gloom on his 
brow, and the black eyes blazed 
rather viciously when he found 
that Allan (who lived at the other 
end of the village) made one of 
the party which were now gathered 
round the peat-embers which 
smouldered on the hearth. The 
men were smoking; Lisette, who 
had washed and put away the 
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coarse earthenware dishes, was 
knitting one of those gossamer 
trifles—fine as a spider’s web— 
which we buy at Lerwick, but 
which may be had anywhere along 
the coast where the native wool 
is sufficiently delicate. Lewie was 
hospitably welcomed by the old 
man; Allan nodded to him; 
Lisette, with something between 
a blush and a laugh (for she 
was visibly embarrassed), inquired 
where he had been so long. 

He sat down among them ; but 
his answers were curt and sullen. 
Something ailed him,—that was 
clear even to the unsophisticated 
and unsuspicious Allan. Lewie 
was commonly a bright and lively 
companion ; his calling made him 
sociable ; and his jests and stories, 
when he was in the humour, kept 
Hodge’s supper-table in a roar— 
the jolly red-faced Hodge in whose 
house he lodged for the night ; he 
was a favourite with the women, 
too, for his natural courtesy (handed 
down possibly from some remote 
courtly Hidalgo?) made him be- 
have to them with a deference to 
which they were unaccustomed. 
But when the black fit was on him, 
his gloom was excessive. And for 
some months now the gloom had 
been gathering. Rumour had been 
busy, as usual; but no one ever 
knew if Lisette had actually re- 
jected him ; it was more probable 
that, with his keen vision, quick- 
ened as it was by love and jeal- 
ousy, he had silently observed a 
change in her which had not been 
noticed by the others. Although 
he had not given up the pursuit, 
he was wellnigh persuaded, I 
fancy, that within the past two 
months she had made her choice, 
and that her heart—which had 
swung like a pendulum between 
them—had at last settled on the 
other. 

He did not remain long, and 


———— 
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Allan left with him. He was to 
start in the grey of the morning 
on his usual autumn expedition, — 
a protracted tramp along the At- 
lantic seaboard from Loch Broom 
to the wild highlands of Assynt ; 
a district which at that time was 
thickly peopled, and where the 
packmen drove a thriving trade 
with the clansmen who had not 
yet been disbanded and cast adrift 
by their chiefs. Curiously enough, 
these east coast fisher-folks were 
familiar with the other side of the 
Island, where among the salt-water 
lochs of the Western Highlands 
they fished twice a-year—in spring 
and autumn. Lisette herself had 
been once in Assynt. Her aunt 
had married a Mac who had a 
croft on the shoulder of Ben More ; 
and a year or two before, she had 
paid Mrs Mac a visit at her High- 
land home. But hemmed in all 
round by mighty mountains, the 
sea-maid had pined for the sea; 
and she was glad to go back to 
Balmawhapple and breathe freely 
again. Lisette needed a wide 
horizon. 

Allan parted from Lewie at the 
corner of the Ronheads. “ We'll 
be at Lochinver for the cod before 
the month is out, and you'll be 
passing that way,” Allan had said 
as they parted. To which the 
other, who had barely opened his 
lips, responded by a savage grunt. 
What ails him? Allan asked him- 
self, as he took a last look at the 
broad expanse of sea before turn- 
ing in. The modest giant had no 
inkling of the truth. 

For the truth was, as Lewie had 
guessed, that Lisette’s heart had 
gone out that summer to Allan. 
This was how it came about. 

All her life till now Lisette had 
regarded Allan as she might have 
regarded a good-natured Polar 
bear. He might be bland and be- 
nevolent ; but he was big and un- 


couth ; and he made a poor show 
at the festivities of dance or wed- 
ding, of “Cliack” or New Year, 
—at least when compared with 
Lewie, who was as refined and 
high-bred as the Duke himself. 
(So Lisette thought ; had she 
known the Duke, she would have 
said that Lewie was the finer gen- 
tleman of the two.) But one 
memorable Monday night in July 
of this same year—not yet forgot- 
ten, nor like to be forgotten on our 
rock- bound coast—she had sud- 
denly a vision of quite another 
Allan. 

The July evening had been fine, 
and more than five hundred boats 
had gone out to the fishing- 
ground, Gulls of every kind had 
been seen the day before in im- 
mense flocks upon a bank at some 
distance to the north, and the 
clamour they made as they hung 
with quivering wings over the 
water where the shoal of herring 
lay, had been heard miles off. So 
the crews had started in good time, 
looking forward to a heavy fishing, 
and little dreaming of what was in 
store for them. Allan was almost 
the only man in the fleet who was 
dull and depressed; Lisette had 
been teasing him in mere wanton- 
ness all the morning. He had 
left her at last with a heavy heart. 
The parting had been cold and 
formal; and Lisette, repenting 
too late of her wicked petulance, 
had shed a tear or two after he 
left. ‘If he wasn’t just such a 
big bear!” she had said to herself, 
as she wiped them away. 

The twilight had deepened into 
night when Lisette barred the 
door, and went up to her little 
cot among the rafters. She was 
vaguely disquieted. Though the 
sea was smooth and glassy as oil, 
its roar was loud and menacing, 
—as sometimes happens when a 
storm has swept down the Nor- 
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wegian fiords, and spent itself at 
sea. There was hardly a breath 
of wind; what there was came 
direct from the east, and felt cold 
and chill for the season. Lisette 
was weather-wise, as all fisher- 
women are; but even now, though 
she said to herself that there 
would be more wind ere morning, 
she did not believe that a great 
gale was in the offing. Before 
she slipt into bed, she gave one 
last look across the wide expanse 
of water. The mist was rising 
from the land; yet she saw, or 
fancied that she saw, the lights 
on board the fleet twinkling in 
the distance many miles to the 
nor’ard. 

She slept sound]ly—the sleep of 
the young—till nearly three, when 
she wakened with a start. The 
wind was shrieking down the 
chimney. She knew at once that 
a great gale was blowing—blowing 
dead inshore. Dressing herself 
hurriedly, she went out to the cliff, 
where she barely managed to keep 
her feet; and from there, by the 
uncertain light of the dawn, she 
could see that the sea was already 
fiercely agitated. Huge white 
breakers roared in hoarsely, and 
dashed themselves against the 
rocks below—the spray blinding 
her where she stood. Here and 
there among the waves a scrap of 
sail was visible,—the brown sail of 
a boat in awful peril. Already 
the St Abb shore was black with 
wreck,—the wreck of yawls which 
had just managed to weather 
Rattray Briggs, but could not 
venture again to face the full 
force of the gale in the open sea, 
Some half-dozen boats, however, 
whose crews had shot their nets 
farther south than the rest, were 
running under nearly bare poles 
for the harbour. 

Lisette, wrapping a shaw] round 
her head, hurried down to the 
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shore. There was an _ excited 
crowd on the pier,—women mostly, 
whose men were outside in the 
storm. But it was not a noisy 
crowd; the wives and daughters 
of fishermen could measure the 
danger; and but for a muffled 
scream, when a luckless boat hug- 
ging the rocks of the Keith Inch 
too closely was sucked in and 
swamped among the breakers, 
they waited in absolute silence. 
For they were well aware from 
past experience that the most 
imminent peril was at the harbour- 
mouth—within fifty yards of where 
they stood. Between the break- 
water on the weather side of the 
harbour where the Coast Guard 
were stationed, and the Black 
Rock immediately below the house 
occupied by Miss Christian and 
Miss Anne, on which the breakers 
burst with a noise like thunder, 
there ran a narrow lane of smooth 
dark water, and along this lane the 
path to safety lay. The utmost 
skill of the crew was required here. 
The protecting jetty needed to 
be fairly rounded, and sufficient 
“way” left on the boat to carry 
it against the wind into the inner 
harbour. All depended upon the 
dexterity with which the sail was 
lowered at the exact moment ; if 
it was caught by the wind as the 
jetty was rounded, the boat lost 
the necessary impetus, and was 
driven back upon the sharp saw- 
like ridge of the fatal reef. When 
this happened—and it had already 
happened more than once—Lisette 
shut her eyes, and a stifled murmur 
went up from the crowd. For it 
was instant death,—in that seeth- 
ing whirlpool there could be no 
escape—no deliverance for man or 
boat. The misery of it was, that 
from where she stood (the rain in 
her eyes, the wind in her hair), the 
faces of the crews who were 
hurried past to destruction could 
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be plainly seen. They were 
friends, neighbours, kinsmen ; and 
now at last, rushing in- at tremen- 
dous speed on the back of a mighty 
wave which threatened every in- 
stant to break, and overwhelm it, 
came her father’s boat. Old John 
Buchan was at the helm; Allan, 
sitting on the weather gunwale, 
had the sheet in his hand—the 
rope which held the thrice-reefed 
mainsail. Lisette could see him as 
plainly as if he stood at her side, 
and for the first time her heart 
told her that her modest lover had 
the soul of a hero. Cool, stead- 
fast, ready for life or death, his 
mouth firm, his eye calm and con- 
fident, holding the sheet in one 
hand while with the other he 
signalled to John— how indeed 
could she have been so blind as 
not to know that this was a man 
of whom any woman might be 
proud? “If he wun through,” she 
inwardly vowed, “I will never 
tease him any more.” He held on 
—even with a smile on his comely 
face, as it seemed to her—till the 
right moment; then the sail fell 
sheer, and another crew were 
safe. 


Both her lovers, and half the 
young men in the village, were 
now absent; and as she sat and 
knitted mechanically in front of 
the cottage, her eyes would wander 
away to the Rattray Skerries, round 
which the boats had to return. A 
local distich, known to every sea- 
man on these coasts, ran— 


“Keep Mormond Hill a handspike high, 
And Rattray Briggs you’ll not come 
nigh ; ” 


and day and night, with the obsti- 
nate persistency of fever, the re- 
frain rang in her ears. Allan had 
taught her the lines when she 
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This was the vision which had 
sobered and _ steadied Lisette. 
Thenceforth the current of her 
wayward fancy set steadily to- 
wards Allan. 

Yet the honest young fisherman 
did not fare much better than be- 
fore, when in the course of the 
evening he appeared at the cottage. 
Lisette indeed was even more un- 
approachable than usual. She had 
not forgotten her vow; but she was 
incensed at her own weakness. She 
resented what she held to be an 
ignominious capitulation. She !— 
to lose her heart to a man who 
was too modest (or stupid) to see 
that he had won it. All the arro- 
gance of her nature, all the exclu- 
siveness of her maiden reserve, re- 
belled against being thus led away 
—a captive victim who hugged 
her chain. It was too humiliating. 
It was indeed past bearing. 

This contradictory mood, in 
which pure passion struggled with 
morbid pride, lasted more or less 
into the autumn ; so that Allan de- 
parted for the West Highland fish- 
ing early in September, without 
any suspicion of the conquest he 
had made. 


trotted after him in her childhood 
—a tiny mite, whose great round 
eyes, as black as jet, were often 
clouded by fits of childish passion, 
which were more than childish 
in their intensity; and it was 
Allan they recalled. Her waking 
thoughts were of her lover, and, 
with the amulet in her hand or 
under her pillow, she dreamt of 
him at night. 

Lisette had always been a 
dreamer; her thronging fancies 
took form when she was asleep; 
and her dreams were often so 
vivid (especially when she was left 
alone in the cottage for weeks 
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without a break) that she would 
sometimes ask herself with an 
amused sense of bewilderment, 
Which was the dream? and, Which 
the sober fact ? 

But never had she dreamt as 
she dreamt now; and one dream 
—one dream from which she tried 
in vain to escape—began to repeat 
itself with dreary persistency. In 
this dream she did not see Allan’s 
face; but all the time she was 
uneasily conscious that he was 
somehow present. 

Those of us who are familiar 
with the great moors round Loch 
Assynt know what a bare and 
miserable and God-forgotten coun- 
try it is—what a stony wilderness. 
But an occasional oasis is to be 
met with by burnside or mountain 
tarn, where wild roses bloom in 
the watery sunshine, and the rare 
ferns flourish in not uncongenial 
fogs. The burns are pure and 
sparkling, for they come from the 
live rock ; but a black tarn in the 
middle of a black peat-hag on a 


black winter day is one of the 
gloomiest combinations to be found 
out of the “ Inferno.” 

It was beside such a tarn as 
this that Lisette beheld two men 


in her dream. The only bit of 
colour was a mountain-ash (with 
a profusion of scarlet berries) that 
grew out of the precipitous rock 
which on one side overhung this 
stagnant pool. 

After a time Lisette began to 
recognise the place. It was a 
lochan not far from her aunt’s 
cottage on the Ben More Moor. 
The scarlet berries, after which 
she had scrambled, first recalled 
it to her mind. A path, little 
frequented, except by tramps and 
gipsies, passed close beside it, and 
led to the Lochinver road. 

One of the men whose face was 
always averted wore the blue jacket 
and the blue bonnet of a sailor. 
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She seemed to know him perfectly, 
and yet in the strange perversity 
of her dream his name persist- 
ently escaped her. The other, 
slight and slim, with black eyes 
and an olive skin, was—Lewie 
Gordon. Of that the dreamer 
had no doubt. 

There had been a hot alterca- 
tion between the two—so much 
also was clear. But how it came 
about that on a sudden they 
should be wrestling desperately 
for dear life on the edge of the 
precipice was not so clear to the 
dreamer. Lewie had bent for- 
ward; there had been a flash of 
steel and a rush of blood; and 
then the larger-limbed of the two, 
the wounded man, had recovered 
sufliciently to throw himself upon 
his would-be assassin. The struggle 
lasted some time; no cry escaped 
from either; but it began to be 
plain that Lewie was overmatched. 
Yet he clung to the other with the 
ferocity of a wolf, and what he 
meant to do became plain to the 
dreamer. She read it in his eye 
—the eye of a maniac—from which 
all expression except that of mor- 
tal hate was banished. He would 
take the other with him over the 
cliff; they would go down,—go 
down together. He nearly suc- 
ceeded ; but on the very brink his 
strength seemed suddenly to fail ; 
his grasp relaxed ; his eyes closed ; 
a deadly pallor spread over his 
face; and he fell back into the 
loch, clutching instinctively at the 
branches of the rowan-tree as he 
fell. The other had fainted. 

Here on the first night the 
dream broke off. On the follow- 
ing night the story was resumed. 

The man whose face was always 
in shadow lay for hours insensi- 
ble. Then life began painfully to 
return. He sat up and looked 
around him. The moon was on 
the wane. It threw a wan light 
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on the moor; but the tarn was 
black and inscrutable. There was 
no living creature in sight; no 
sound except the croak of a heron 
in a pool near by. The man had 
obviously no idea where he was 
until a dark object lying beside 
him attracted his attention. It 
was the pedlar’s pack. Then he 
remembered—remembered vaguely 
—what had taken place. It came 
back upon him gradually with a 
lurid horror that, in his weakened 
state, for he had lost much blood, 
was more than he could bear. 
Was he a murderer, or was he 
not? His brain grew giddy again, 
and he fell back upon the heather. 
At length he rose, and lifting the 
pack with what strength remained, 
dropt it over the rock. He heard 
it plunge into the water. His 
jacket was torn, his shirt was wet 
with blood, his head was bare. 
He groped about—trying to find 
his cap; but he failed. Then he 
hurried away, bareheaded, across 
the moor. 

Beyond this the dream did not 

0. 
The autumn closed in; the 
crews returned—Allan, her father, 
and the rest; but even when 
winter was at hand, there came 
no news of Lewie Gordon. It 
was well on to Christmas before 
rumours of foul play began to 
spread through the town. 

Then Lisette could keep her 
dreadful secret no longer. She 
had never as yet mentioned her 
dream; for she had a haunting 
dread, for which she could not 
account, that it would bring 
trouble to them all. And as 
yet, too, she had never been able 
to identify, so to speak, the man 
who had gone away bareheaded 
across the moor. 

Now, however, she told her 
father; and old John Buchan, 


though attaching no importance 
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to it, mentioned it casually to the 
Fiscal,—-a brisk, kindly, good- 
humoured official, who had done 
John a good turn more than once, 
The Fiscal looked grave, and in- 
timated that he would come and 
see Lisette. He came the same 
night. Allan was with them— 
looking delicate and haggard. He 
had had brain fever when he was 
away ; he had been found wander- 
ing in a half-crazy condition across 
the moor below Suilven ; and some 
gipsies, after rifling his pockets, 
had brought him to Lochinver, 
where he had been nursed in a 
cottage built by the Duke for the 
sick poor on his estate. He must 
have injured himself seriously 
when out of his mind; his clothes 
were in shreds; he was covered 
with bruises; there was a deep 
gash in his neck. But he re- 
covered with amazing rapidity, 
and was able to return in his 
own boat when the fishing was 
over. 

The Fiscal was urgent, and 
Lisette, somewhat against her in- 
clination, told him briefly the 
main incidents of her dream. 
Whereabouts was Lochan Dhu? 
Not a mile, she replied, from her 
aunt’s house ; both aunt and uncle 
knew it well; the path by it was 
a short cut to the kirk. He put 
a score of questions—most of them 
shrewd and to the point; then he 
left, with a kindly greeting all 
round, though he looked thought- 
ful and preoccupied. 

Allan had been sitting in a dark 
corner, and no one except Lisette 
had noticed the startled expres- 
sion of his face while he listened 
to her story. The mists which 
had clouded his mind since his ill- 
ness seemed to melt away. The 
whole terrible scene which he had 
so utterly forgotten came back 
upon him. A deep groan startled 
the other two. Allan rose and 
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staggered to the door. Lisette 
followed him. 

“Tt’s God’s truth,” he said, 
looking pitifully into her eyes. 
“T mind it now.” Then he went 
out into the darkness. 

The veil fell from Lisette’s eyes. 
This was indeed the “ other man” 
she had seen in her dream. How 
could she have been so blind? 
What infatuation could have pos- 
sessed her? The blue jacket—the 
sailor’s cap—the broad shoulders 
—‘‘T was clean wud,” said poor 
Lisette as she crept into her bed. 

But during a sleepless night 
she had determined what course 
to take. Some families of fisher- 
people from a neighbouring village 
had gone to Sweden on the in- 
vitation of Thomas Erskine—an 
Erskine of the old St Abbs stock 
which had stuck by Queen Mary, 
and traced its pedigree back to 
King Robert — half of Balma- 
whapple belonged to them at one 
time — who was then consul at 
Gottenburg, as his grandfather 
had been before him, where he had 
extensive works. <A flourishing 
colony of Scotch-speaking people 
had there grown up under his eye, 
and many an invitation had been 
sent by them to their kinsmen 
on this side the water. Allan 
among others had been pressed to 
go; but as yet he had returned 
no answer. Why should he not 
go while there was yet time, and 
leave all this trouble behind him? 
That was the question Lisette put 
to herself as she tossed sleeplessly 
in bed. 

A girl has little difficulty in 
finding her lover. Allan was en- 
gaged in putting a final coat of 
tar on the summer boat, which was 
now laid up for the winter, when 
he heard her voice calling to him 
from the beach. He was very 
pale—the lines under the candid 
blue eyes had grown darker than 
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it was good to see. He too had 
spent a sleepless night. He came 
at her bidding ; but the expression 
of his face was not that of an 
alert lover—it was grave and sad. 

With gentle persistency Lisette 
urged him to go; but he was im- 
movable. No; he had meant no 
harm to Lewie Gordon ; but if he 
had been the unwitting cause of 
his death, he was sorry for it, 
would be sorry all his life. He 
could not quit the country, he 
could not leave Balmawhapple 
while a possible charge of murder 
hung over his head, until either 
his guilt or his innocence had been 
made plain. ‘‘ How could he prove 
that he was innocent?” she asked, 
and he could make no reply. But 
his obstinate simplicity was be- 
yond the reach of argument. “I 
maun dree my weird.” To that 
sublime fatalism, that blind sub- 
mission to an inscrutable decree, 
the serene composure which en- 
ables these humble heroes to meet 
danger and death every winter 
night is due. 

Then Lisette broke down. “ You 
will break my heart,” she sobbed. 

Allan looked at her with mild 
astonishment in his honest eyes. 
The truth, the astonishing truth, 
was beginning to dawn upon him ; 
but he could not yet put it in 
words. It was not possible that 
she could love him? 

But now Lisette could restrain 
herself no longer. She was shaken 
by her sobs; she gasped for breath ; 
her face was dabbled with tears. 
“T will go with you mysel’, Allan,” 
she nrurmured at last. 

Was he dreaming? Was this 
great, this incredible happiness 
really within his reach ? 

“JT will go with you, Allan,— 
Oh, man,” she added hastily, with 
a touch of the old petulant im- 
patience, “do ye no’ ken that I lo’e 
ye—lo’e ye better than mysel’?” 
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Then at last Allan understood. 
He folded her in his arms; that 
moment repaid him for much that 
was past and much that was to 
come. But even in that moment 
of supreme happiness he was 
immovable. ‘I maun dree my 
weird.” 

It fell out as Lisette had fore- 
seen that it would. The Black 
Lochan—Lochan Dhu—was drag- 
ged, and Gordon’s body was found. 
The pack also was dragged up, 
and along with them—the sailor’s 
cap that Allan had worn. His 
initials were on it ; they had been 
worked by Lisette. That he had 
been at the Macs on or about the 
day of the murder was also clearly 
established. 

Allan was apprehended, and 
lodged in the Balmawhapple jail. 
When examined before the Sheriff, 
he said only that he was innocent. 
The Sheriff’s duty was quickly 
performed ; he had simply to remit 
a prisoner charged with murder 
to the Court of Justiciary which 
twice a-year held sittings at Bal- 
mawhapple. The indictment, as 
it is called, was served in March; 
then Allan learnt that he was to 
be tried at the Spring sittings. 
The 20th of April was the day 
named, 

All Balmawhapple was in Court 
that day. There were Corbies, and 
Caldcails, and Buchans, and Mel- 
drums, and Skinners, and Hackets, 
and Holdfasts among the audience, 
which not only filled the spacious 
Town Hall, but overflowed into 
the High Street. Much sympathy 
was felt for the brave and simple 
lad whose life was in hazard, but 
Lisette’s dream was the engrossing 
topic. Lord Oronsay, the Presi- 
dent of the High Court, was on 
the bench, having good-naturedly 
taken the place of one of his col- 
leagues who was in poor health. 
Lord Oronsay was one of those 
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judges of whom it is almost impos- 
sible to speak too highly ; serene, 
luminous, equable; never swayed 
by passion, never warped by pre- 
judice ; an orderly and abstemious 
reasoner, disinclined though not 
unfitted to deal with principles 
and abstract propositions, and 
clinging to fact with characteristic 
tenacity. Orderly—for the man- 
ner in which he grouped the lead- 
ing facts of a case was so admirable 
that when the conclusion to which 
he had all along been cautiously 
working was at length disclosed, 
it seemed that no other was possi- 
ble, and that argument was super- 
fluous ; abstemious—never throw- 
ing away a word, or a scrap of logic, 
or a grain of sense; always equal 
to the occasion, never below it, and 
(a common infirmity with men of 
great powers) never above it. 

A smart and clever young coun- 
sel, Charles Newell by name, who 
later on attained celebrity as an 
incisive logician and a brilliant wit, 


conducted the prosecution as Ad- 


vocate- Depute with exemplary 
fairness and moderation. 

Allan’s counsel had not been 
long at the bar; but he had already 
made his mark. He became after- 
wards, as we ail know, a great 
advocate; his speech in a cause 
célébre, of which the world has 
heard, is one of the masterpieces 
of our time—symmetrical in ar- 
rangement, and executed with a 
consummate knowledge of strategy 
and effect. For pure, lucid, intel- 
lectual force John Carstairs had 
no peer at either bar. But the 
moral force of his character was 
even more impressive. He was 
neither witty nor sarcastic; but 
the haughty scorn of his virtue, 
the intense bitterness of his integ- 
rity, crushed its victim to pieces. 
His presence was imposing, and he 
knew how to use it to perfection. 
He folded his black stuff gown 
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about him with the austere dignity 
of aChatham. The contemptuous 
curl of his nether lip was deadly. 
His manner was singularly still 
and restrained until the victim was 
fairly in his toils, when he came 
down upon him like a thunder- 
clap. 

‘The audience rose as Lord Oron- 
say, accompanied by Admiral Hold- 
fast (whose notes made at the time 
I have been permitted to read), 
entered and took his seat; he 
bowed rather stiffly in response, 
and the business began. It is 
not my intention to describe what 
took place at any length: the legal 
discussions will be found in the 
authorised reports ; the evidence in 
the newspapers of the day. Allan 
pleaded not guilty in a steady 
voice, and with an accent of sin- 
cerity that favourably impressed 
his hearers. There was very little 
dispute about the facts; the for- 
ensic battle raged round Lisette. 
When she entered the witness-box 
she was as white as a sheet; she 


was almost inaudible when she 
swore, as she would answer to God 
at the great day of judgment, that 
she would tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
but she rapidly regained her com- 


posure. Lisette was quick-witted, 
as we know, and she had come to 
understand that much depended 
upon the manner in which her evi- 
dence, if admitted, was given. So, 
though her heart continued to beat 
painfully whenever her eye invol- 
untarily turned to Allan, she 
pulled herself together for the 
ordeal that was before her. 

But it was doubtful for long 
whether her evidence would be 
admitted at all. She was no 
sooner in the box than the argu- 
ment began. Allan’s junior coun- 
sel professed to be convinced that 
what she would say must be irrel- 
evant. He understood from his 
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learned friend’s statement that she 
knew nothing directly of what had 
taken place. She was brought, it 
was admitted, with quite another 
object in view. She was brought 
to speak of a dream she had had! 
A dream, forsooth! This was the 
first time in his recollection, and 
he dared say in his lordship’s, that 
it was proposed to produce a dream 
as evidence in a court of law. 
But the Advocate-Depute cleverly 
evaded the destructive effect of 
the ridicule by declaring that he 
had called the girl with the object 
of showing only how it was that 
the inquiry had taken a particular 
direction. It was merely, so to 
speak, as a link in the chain of 
investigation that she was there. 
He did not, indeed, propose to 
examine her at any length, if 
at all, on the substance of her 
dream. 

Here Carstairs sprang to his 
feet. He had got the admission 
he desired. What did the other 
side mean? Was the girl’s evi- 
dence to be mangled and muti- 
lated to suit the convenience of 
the prosecution? It must either 
be rejected altogether or admitted 
without reserve. 

The counsel on either side 
continued to bob up and down 
for some time; but the President 
ultimately decided that no part of 
Lisette’s evidence need necessarily 
be excluded. The audience were 
unable to follow the argument, and 
they listened to it with impatience. 
What was the good of all this 
fencing? They were not aware 
that the first move for the defence 
had been more or less of a feint, 
the object being to secure an un- 
interrupted hearing for Lisette. 
Carstairs was persuaded that if she 
was permitted without constant 
challenge to tell her story in her 
own simple and expressive lan- 
guage, as it had been told to him- 
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self the night before, the effect on 
the jury would be powerful, and 
upon the whole, though this line 
of defence was attended with a 
certain risk, advantageous for his 
client. 

So Lisette was permitted to tell 
her story in her own way ; and 
she told it well—with grace and 
modesty—at times with a touch 
even of the old vivacity. 

It was thought by the onlookers 
that Mr Carstairs would have suc- 
ceeded in gaining a verdict for his 
client—so persuasive and strenu- 
ous was his appeal—had it not 
been for the tell-tale cap. If Allan 
was innocent, how came his cap to 
be in the loch? That was how the 
jury would reason, they said. 

Lord Oronsay summed up with 
the perfect impartiality for which 
he was renowned. No considera- 
tion that could tell either for or 
against Allan was overlooked. If 
Lisette’s narrative was credible, or 
rather if it correctly represented 
what had taken place at the Black 
Loch, murder had not been com- 
mitted, for the death of Gordon 
was, according to her account, due 
to an accident. The prisoner had 
no doubt caused Gordon’s death ; 
but he had acted in self-defence, 
as he was entitled to do. But 
what in law was the worth of her 
evidence? She had not been pres- 
ent ; she had not been a spectator, 
except in her dream. He admitted 
the force of Mr Carstairs’s conten- 
tion that the case was one of the 
most exceptional that had ever 
been tried in a court of justice. 
It was undoubtedly through this 
girl’s instrumentality — through 
her dream, in short —that the 
criminal authorities had been en- 
abled to show that Gordon had 
met with a violent death. This 
they admitted, although they re- 
fused to go a step further, and 
accept her version of what had 
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occurred at Lochan Dhu. He 
was not a metaphysician; he 
could not explain those obscure 
conditions of the consciousness in 
sleep or in the second-sight with 
which, from the earliest times, a 
marvellous power of vision had 
been associated. He himself was 
a Highlander, and Highlanders 
were held to be more credulous 
than their Lowland neighbours. 
He had himself known cases in 
which the bodily or the spiritual 
ear had been so keenly on the 
alert, so morbidly active, that the 
last words of one dearly loved, 
though dying at a distance, had 
been distinctly audible. Only the 
other day he had heard of a shep- 
herd who was drowned in Yarrow, 
and whose wife, at the door of 
their cottage miles away, had 
caught his parting sob, ‘“O Ailie, 
Ailie!” But while, as a High- 
lander, he might believe in what 
one of their bards had said—(here 
he gave the Gaelic with immense 
guttural inflection; the passage 
was subsequently translated by a 
living poet— 


*« Star to star vibrates light; may soul 
to soul 

Strike through a finer element of her 
own ? ”— 


or more literally, ‘‘ As messages 
are sent through the starry spaces 
by invisible couriers, so through 
the magic of love those far distant 
from each other in body may be 
brought together in spirit ”)—he 
could not, as a judge, advise them 
that it was safe or prudent in a 
court of law to attach any weight 
to intimations that had been made 
through so questionable a medium. 
Let him not be misunderstood ; 
when he spoke of a questionable 
medium he meant the dream, not 
the dreamer, who had given her 
evidence, he was bound to say, 
with perfect simplicity and can- 
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dour, and yet with a force and 
vivacity which were rare any- 
where, and in a court of law were 
generally conspicuous by their 
absence. 

With these words the President 
concluded his charge, and the jury 
retired to consider their verdict. 

While they were absent Carstairs 
rose, looked round, and catching 
her eye, beckoned to Lisette, They 
met at the door. 

‘Go home now,” he said to her. 
“T rather suspect the jury are not 
at one,—they can’t get over Allan’s 
cap—some of them anyway. But 
don’t be afraid; I give you my 
word of honour that, whatever the 
verdict is, Allan will be a free man 
in a week. The dream will save 
him ; good or bad as evidence, it 
supplies the one credible explana- 
tion of all that took place. I 
make no doubt whatever that 
yordon had divined that his rival 
had won the prize—if you will 
allow me to say so,—and that, 
mad with jealousy, he had struck 
as a maniac strikes. Take my 
word,—the Home Secretary will 
send Allan a free pardon before 
the week is out.” 

It was a speech dictated by 
true kindness, for Carstairs had 
felt that he had failed to convince 
Boghall, the obstinate farmer who 
acted as foreman, and he instinc- 
tively apprehended what the issue 
would be. It was not well, he 
thought, that this spirited but 
delicate girl should be present at 
the last scene of all. So Lisette 
went home with her father—her 
eyes moist, but her heart wonder- 
fully light. 

The jury were absent until the 
dim tallow candles of the period 
were brought in. So that their 
verdict was delivered in compara- 
tive obscurity, or rather in a dark- 
ness that might be felt. By a 
majority of seven to six they found 
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Allan Park guilty of Murper. 
The verdict, however, was accom- 
panied by a unanimous recommen- 
dation to mercy. 

Well, it was over; and Allan 
had been sentenced to be taken 
from the prison of Balmawhapple 
to the place of execution, and 
there hanged by the neck until 
he was dead. But Balmawhapple 
had inwardly resolved that these 
cruel and barbarous words were 
relics of a cruel and barbarous 
age, unworthy of an enlightened 
Balmawhapple, and that the sen- 
tence should not be carried out. 
The fiery cross was sent round the 
coast, and from a score of villages 
interested in the credit of their 
craft there was a ready response. 
From Buchanness to the Pentland 
Skerries a thousand stalwart fisher- 
men had sworn that if Allan was 
not released by the law, he should 
be rescued by themselves. 

The day was drawing near, and 
no reprieve had come. The out- 
lying fishermen had begun to 
arrive, and both harbours were 
crowded with their boats. They 
had come ostensibly to make their 
bargain with the curers, but the 
authorities had been privately 
warned that this was not the real 
object. The Sheriff had ostenta- 
tiously pooh-poohed the warning ; 
the Fiscal had smiled placidly, as 
he could afford to do, having been 
confidentially assured from head- 
quarters that a reprieve was being 
prepared. Of this, however, he 
could say nothing,—although he 
had gone quietly along to the 
cottage one evening when the citi- 
zens were mostly in bed, and told 
Lisette to be of good courage and 
cheer—as indeed, to the surprise 
of the village gossips, she had been 
all along. 

The jail of Balmawhapple was 
an old-fashioned building which 
had at one time been used as an 
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inn. The Home Secretary, though 
warned of the risk of disturbance, 
had refused to give the governor 
—an elderly gentleman with silky 
white hair, and the manners of 
the last century—a single police- 
man or a single trooper; and on 
the night for which the rescue had 
been provisionally fixed, Captain 
Keith had been invited by Miss 
Christian and Miss Anne (I am 
afraid the worthy ladies on this 
occasion were not so innocent as 
they looked) to make a fourth at 
their nightly rubber. The old 
gentleman was passionately fond 
of whist, and of course he went, 
taking his wife with him. Thus 
only a turnkey was left to look 
after the “inmates ”—rari nantes 
in gurgito vasto—and a collection 
had been judiciously made among 
Allan’s employers to pay his ex- 
penses. The fishermen were mar- 
shalled noiselessly on the Keith 
Inch shore behind the breakwater ; 
and whenever nine struck—nine 
was the hour that had been agreed 
on—they marched in perfect order 
and silence, three abreast, from 
the Keith Inch past the harbours 
and along the High Street to the 
front gate of the jail. The turn- 
key having been duly summoned, 
protested loudly that he only 
yielded to superior force, and 
thereupon handed over his pris- 
oner, Allan was quickly brought 
down amid smothered cheers to 
the north harbour, where a long 
light whaling - boat, manned by 
eight stalwart seamen, was wait- 
ing to take him off to the sloop in 
the offing. There had been much 
restrained jubilation ; the hero of 
the night had been nearly shaken 
to pieces by his too ardent ad- 
mirers ; and he was just stepping 
on board the skiff when the un- 
daunted Fiscal, elbowing his way 
through the threatening crowd, 
appeared on the scene. There 





was such an angry murmur as 
precedes a storm; but he was 
known to many of them, and his 
good-nature and good - humour 
were proverbial. So they listened 
to him as they would probably 
have listened to no one else. 
“Men, men, what are you after?” 
he exclaimed, addressing those 
nearest at hand, but raising his 
voice as he proceeded. He seemed 
stern, but there was a twinkle in 
his eye. ‘You are doing Allan 
an ill turn. Prison-breaking is 
an ugly business. Have none of 
you heard the news? A special 
messenger arrived a quarter of an 
hour ago with a reprieve ”—here 
there were frantic cheers—“ a free 
pardon is on the road ”—here the 
cheers became deafening — “and 
the sooner you have Allan safely 
locked up again, the better it will 
be for him and for us all.” The 
leaders looked blankly at each 
other; their labour had been for 
nought; but the advice was so 
obviously sound, that, hoisting the 
Fiscal (much to the worthy man’s 
disgust), as well as Allan, shoulder- 
high, the crowd surged up the 
High Street as it had done an 
hour before, and paused again be- 
fore the great gate of the jail. 
Here, however, they encountered 
an unlooked-for obstacle. They 
found to their dismay that the 
gates were securcly barred against 
them. They had got the prisoner 
out easily enough, but how were 
they to get him in? The turnkey 
had thought it prudent to take 
French leave of his masters, and 
the prison was actually deserted. 
There was not a soul at least 
within the walls who could unbar 
the outer gate; and it almost 
seemed at one time as if Allan, 
with or without his consent, must 
still submit to be rescued. At 
this crisis it happily occurred to 
some one to suggest that the 
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Provost had the keys in duplicate 
—which proved to be the case; 
and in the nick of time Allan 
was restored to his cell and 
securely locked up. Just in the 
nick of time, for the key had 
barely been turned when the 
Sheriff arrived. That dignitary 
was either judicially or judiciously 
blind, or he was too much en- 
grossed otherwise to notice that 
anything was amiss. The letter 
from the Home Office was in his 
hand, and turning to Allan, he 
read it aloud. The cheers with 
which it was greeted by the by- 
standers were taken up outside, 
and Balmawhapple will not soon 
forget the roar like thunder that 
came from a thousand throats, 
and that startled the sleeping sea- 
gulls a mile off in the bay. 

When he had finished reading 
the letter, which concluded with 
the intimation that it would be 
followed immediately by a free 
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pardon, the Sheriff—he had the 
reputation of being a humorist, 
and his jokes from the bench, 
although he shared the proverbial 
“deeficulty” of his countrymen, 
were always received with respect 
by the Bar—shook hands with the 
prisoner, and added, with more 
than judicial gravity (this was 
supposed to give the jokes their 
point), that though he dared say 
it was against the rules approved 
by the Commissioners, yet as the 
dream and the use that had been 
made of the dream were innova- 
tions for which no precedents could 
be found in the series of Reports 
so meritoriously conducted by Mr 
Cowpen of that Ik (afterwards 
Lord Drumsaddle), he would, in 
the language of the poet, “for 
this night only” make bold to 
disregard them. 

And then, with a proud and 
happy smile on her face, Lisette 
entered the condemned cell. 
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OUANANICHE, little salmon; 
Ouiatchouan, the name of a water- 
fall— which, being interpreted, 
means, “Do you see the falls 
there ?”—Mistassini, the name of a 
river, meaning literally big rock,— 
these and other musical-sounding 
Indian words had been ringing in 
my head for the past two years. 
And now, wher at last I had found 
the leisure, I determined to sally 
once more westward and find that 
little salmon, and if I could, to keep 
him when I had found him; and 
how I made his acquaintance on 
the Peribonca river the following 
pages will tell. 

Before starting on an excursion 
to Canada various processes have 
to be gone through. First of all, 
if going either for shooting or fish- 
ing, the advice of all one’s friends 
as to where that fishing or shoot- 
ing is to take place must be lis- 
tened to, and listened to carefully. 
It is not necessary to do more 
than listen, for naturally, before 
you commence the listening pro- 
cess, your own mind is made up 
as to where you intend to go; but 
the listening pleases the friends 
and does not hurt you. So always 
do it. The second process to be 
gone through, which can be carried 
out contemporaneously with the 
above, is to pay many visits to Mr 
Farlow’s fishing-tackle establish- 
ment in the Strand. This will 
amuse you until you are actually 
off, and will prove profitable to 
Mr Farlow, and also to the hansom- 
cab drivers whom you probably 
keep waiting at the door. You 
will there amass a lot of useful 
and useless articles. Whether they 
will prove profitable to you or not 
on a Canadian fishing-trip, nothing 
but time and experience will show. 


Then you have got to get a ticket, 
take a train, go to Liverpool, and 
embark on board a boat. If you 
want to go to Canada direct, it is 
on the whole wiser to go straight to 
Quebec or Montreal by the Allan 
Line ; for although the White. Star 
and Cunard steamers will run you 
over quicker by a day or two to 
New York, it is, especially in the 
autumn, a great advantage to be 
saved the long journey northwards 
in the hot cars, and also a great 
saving of expense. At any rate, 
the Allan Line was the one I 
selected on my trip, commencing 
August 4, 1892. 

Walking about Liverpool prior 
to my departure I felt unhappy 
in my mind. I had been to 
Canada before; but although [ 
had looked upon many of the 
glorious rivers and lakes with 
a longing eye, I had never fished 
there. Now in Liverpool at every 
turn I fell in with fishing-tackle 
shops, and as my eye dwelt lov- 
ingly upon the multifarious con- 
tents of their windows, my inward 
eye also cast its glance backwards 
to the glorious expanses of water 
viewed in former days in North 
America. And the more I looked 
the sadder and more depressed I 
felt; for I felt sure—ay, posi- 
tively convinced—that in spite of 
all my visits to Farlow’s, I had 
not yet bought enough fishing- 
tackle. Yes, [ must certainly buy 
some more; I would not possibly 
have enough. Was I[ not going to 
entice the lordly owananiche of the 
great Lac St Jean, above Quebec? 
Did I not already in my fervid 
imagination hold upon my line the 
beautiful bounding 6-lb. trout of 
the Nepigon river? And who 
could tell if perhaps they might 
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not either refuse every lure that 
my collection of ancient and 
modern fishing books and boxes 
held, or else smash everything to 
pieces that those receptacles con- 
tained? I found then, in roaming 
round, yet another fishing-tackle 
shop, and I could resist the in- 
clination no longer ; I would go in 
and buy something — something 
to hold those owananiche, or land- 
locked salmon — something to 
bring out without fail that Salmo 
fontinalis of the Nepigonese 
description from his watery bed. 
The name upon the shop-front 
was Ramsbotham. I entered and 
gazed about with leisure, for no 
one was within but a little boy 
cleaning the floor ; and as I gazed, 
my eye fell upon a marvel, the 
said marvel consisting of a box 
full of apparently living earth- 
worms. They were pink and 
luscious- looking. I opened the 
glass case and felt them: they 
were leathery, transparent, ringed, 
and flexible ; but for all that they 
were shams, yet delicious delight- 
ful shams—shams that would 
wiggle-waggle in your hand in a 
manner comical to behold. Those 
worms were simply lovely. As I 
was holding a handful of them 
caressingly in my palm, Mr Rams- 
botham entered. ‘Ah, sir, you 
may well look at those earth- 
worms! They are a wonderful 
imitation indeed, are they not? 
They are the invention of a 
Russian count, and it has taken 
me fifteen months to get them; 
and they are so good to eat too— 
see, I will eat one myself,” and to 
my horror he placed in his mouth 
a Kiinstlicher Regenwurm, as the 
beast is described on the box-lid. 
Having chewed it up to his satis- 
faction, he informed me that a 
friend of his had found that the 
trout liked them as much as he 
did himself, for he had caught 


sixteen with the artificial earth- 
worm on giving it a first trial. 
“ Anyhow, sir,” he added, “if 
you don’t catch any trout with it, 
you will be sure to get at least 
three shillings of laughter out of 
it.” So I went away happy in 
the possession of many artificial 
earth-worms, and feeling that now 
at any rate I was in a position to 
get the better of any finny denizen 
of the Canadian lakes and rivers. 
The ship sailed away from Liver- 
pool city, and we found friends on 
board in the shape of Mr Turner- 
Turner and his handsome and 
plucky wife. They were going 
forth for the third time to inhabit 
together the most solitary parts of 
the Rocky Mountains—to dwell 
there once more for months at a 
time, far from haunts of men, in 
the land of the grizzly and the 
cinnamon bear, through autumn, 
winter, and spring ; perhaps after 
that through summer, autumn, 
and winter again; and they had 
with them Mrs Turner’s brother, 
a very sporting young fellow. To 
my friends, then, I disclosed the 
beauties of the artificial earth- 
worm, and a deep-laid plot was 
devised against the brother’s wel- 
fare. Sea-sickness had proved 
too much for him, but at length 
he turned up at table full of all 
the energy and appetite of which 
six-feet-four of young manhood is 
capable. Just as he was busy with 
some cold cherry-pie the deep-laid 
scheme was carried out. ‘ Look 
there, old fellow,” said his brother- 
in-law, “there is an island!” We 
were right out in the middle of 
the ocean, but that did not matter. 
The unsuspicious one, with all the 
eagerness of youth, jumped up to 
view the unexpected scene. In- 
stantly a large and_brownish- 
coloured Regenwurm of abnormal 
proportions was placed among the 
fruit under a piece of pie-crust on 
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his plate. We had not long to wait 
for the dénotiment ; suddenly he 
jumped up witha yell. ‘Heavens! 
why, what on earth is that? By 
all that’s holy, it is a cursed 
worm! Here, steward! steward! 
steward! remove this garbage! 
Have I not been sick enough al- 
ready that you should think it 
necessary to feed me upon dis- 
gusting earth-worms?” Sadly 
and wonderingly did the steward 
view the beastie lying in the plate 
as he removed it. The steward 
had not got a turn in him any 
more than the worm itself had. 
Thus with the very first cast 
of this tempting bait were two 
rises secured—not a bad start 
on a fishing-trip. So much for 
that. 

When we got to Canada I pro- 
ceeded northwards from Quebec 
by railroad through 190 miles of 
beautiful country to Lac St Jean. 
The country traversed is most en- 
trancing, and one passes for miles 
at a stretch the most delicious 
rivers and lakes that could tempt 
an angler’s eye. The railroad ter- 
minates at the village of Roberval, 
where an enterprising American 
gentleman named Beemer has built 
a magnificent hotel on the borders 
of the lake, and another hotel, 
called the Island House, at the 
Grande Déscharge, twenty - five 
miles away. The Grande Dés- 
charge is the point where the 
waters of the splendid lake rush 
forth in a series of rapids and 
form the commencement of the 
world-renowned Saguenay river. 
As Mr Beemer has also, for the 
lumber-trade and pleasure pur- 
poses, placed two small and one 
large steamer on the lake, he may 
be said by his enterprise to have 
opened up a vast tract of hitherto 
unknown country to the angler, 
hunter, and tourist; for the pro- 
prietor of the Roberval Hotel has 
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acquired the fishing right of hun- 
dreds of miles of rivers running 
into the lake, all of which rivers 
are inhabited by the beautiful 
ouananiche, by trout, and many 
other fishes. Anybody staying at 
the Roberval Hotel, or making 
that place his starting-point, can 
fish and hunt throughout this 
almost endless tract of country as 
much as he likes. 

Our first operations in this lake of 
the backwoods was at the Grande 
Déscharge. Crossing over by the 
little steamer Undine to the Island 
House, twenty-five miles from 
Roberval, a birch-bark canoe with 
a couple of half-breed French 
Canadians was soon procured ; 
and as soon as a_ tremendous 
torrent of rain had ceased, a tour 
was made round some of the little 
rocky islets which were dotted 
about the lake near its two out- 
lets, the Grande and Petite Dés- 
charges. No fish being captured, 
the light canoe was taken down 
the river, and was soon flying 
along over some foaming rapids 
with startling celerity. Here we 
were not long in making the 
acquaintance of the silvery owan- 
aniche, the first one falling a 
victim to a very small Jock Scott, 
while a second soon followed suit 
on a large yellow- bodied trout- 
fly—one with partridge hackle and 
woodcock-wing, of which I believe 
I myself was the introducer to 
Mr Farlow’s notice, having first 
tied it when a boy to use for 
trout in heavy water. This fly, 
of varying size, I have since then 
found useful in every kind of 
country and river where any 
species of salmon and trout are 
found. After this I twice cap- 
tured a brace of owananiche at a 
time, and as when hooked the 
land-locked salmon does nothing 
but leap repeatedly like a fresh- 
run grilse, the fun was good and 
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sufficiently exciting, although the 
fish were not over 1 lb. apiece. 
The fish are silvery and spotted 
along the back, in fact are in 
appearance exactly like the sea- 
trout I have often taken in the 
Kyle of Sutherland, although it 
seems to be the confident opinion 
of most of the Indians, half-breed 
guides, and old Canadian fisher- 
men, that they never descend the 
Saguenay river to the salt water. 
They are most beautiful clean fish, 
and run up to 9 lb. in weight. 
That first evening I caught ten 
before it was time to remount the 
rapids which we had come down 
so swiftly. To do this it was 
necessary to make a short portage, 
there being one spot where the 
river descended over a ledge of 
rock in a leap of several feet, 
which the canoe could not possibly 
go up again. 

And here it may be as well to 
describe a “‘ portage,” which, while 
many people have heard of, but 
few inhabitants of Great Britain 
have seen. It is a detour made 
to avoid a rapid or a waterfall, 
and varies in distance from a few 
yards in some places to in others 
several miles in distance, often 
through forests and over the 
mountains, and frequently over 
the jagged rocks alongside the 
river. The way it is done is 
as follows: Having alighted, an 
Indian or guide turns the canoe 
upside down, then places it over 
his head like an enormous hat, 
resting the centre cross-bar over 
his shoulders ; then he walks away 
with it through the roughest of 
rough tracts cut in the forest or 
along the rocks. The other man 
takes all the things out of the 
canoe, and with the third occupant 
of the canoe, if there be one, tran- 
sports them to their destination 
above the rapids. If the baggage 
and provisions are heavy, two 
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trips become necessary at each 
portage. That these portages are 
most fatiguing may be imagined. 
It is indeed wonderful that, with 
branches of the forest-trees often 
meeting overhead and interlacing, 
while fallen trunks are met with 
at every minute along the mossy 
track, a man with a canoe 18 feet 
long and weighing 80 lb. on his 
head can get along at all. At 
one portage I made we had to 
cross a mountainous ridge some 
700 or 800 feet in height, both 
the sides of which were very 
precipitous ; but such is the pluck 
and strength of these voyageurs 
that they walked up one side and 
down the other, with the canoes 
on their heads, almost as quickly 
as they would have done on the 
level ground. But that was later 
on my journey up the Grand 
Peribonca. 

Now I must get back to the 
Grande Déscharge fishing. On 
the way up the river to our Island 
House, after passing the Rapids, 
we got with a minnow two very 
game fish called dories or dorés ; 
they being, as their French name 
implies, of a golden hue. The 
doré is a shapely fish, with a sharp 
dorsal fin like a perch; he grows 
to a considerable size, and is very 
good eating. The next morning, 
being up early, I managed by dint 
of hard labour to catch twenty 
more owananiche before returning 
by the little steamer to Roberval. 
It was fortunate that I did so re- 
turn ; for the next two days there 
was a storm on the lake, and two 
other sportsmen who had intended 
to return on the morrow were im- 
prisoned on the island for want of 
a steamer. It would be difficult 
to credit how soon a storm gets 
up and how big the waves become 
on the Lake St John. So rough 
did it become on the following 
day, that although we took a trip 
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up to the north of the lake by 
a large new steamer called the 
Mistassini, not only were we un- 
able to approach within three 
miles of the mouth of the Peri- 
bonca river, which was our object, 
but we found the swell quite 
equal to that of a baddish day 
on the English Channel. Nothing 
daunted, Mr Chambers, editor of 
the Quebec ‘Morning Chronicle,’ 
who had resolved to accompany 
me, and myself, managed to get 
across the twenty miles to the 
north of the lake another morn- 
ing in the little steamer Undine, 
the same one that took me to 
the Island House. To avoid a 
storm we started at five in the 
morning, for a gale very rarely 
commences unexpectedly on the 
lake before nine o’clock. In any 
case, we got over the lake and 
three miles up the wide mouth of 
the river without mishap. As we 
had brought our two canoes and 
four Indians with us on board the 
little boat, we were now quite 
ready for our start on an expedi- 
tion through a very little-known 
country, of which I am going to 
give some notes below. 

Before, however, commencing 
any details, I must explain that 
the Lake St John is fed from the 
north and north-west by several 
large rivers, all reported to be 
swarming with fish. There are 
the Ashuapmouchouan on the 
north-west ; the Mistassini farther 
north. The Riviere aux Rats, the 
Little Peribonca, the Peribonca, 
and the Shipshaw, follow north to 
north-east in succession of these. 
The Mistassini is noted as the best 
for tishing for those who have not 
only suflicient enterprise, but can 
atford the time and means of vis- 
iting its upper waters. The Peri- 
bonca is a far more diflicuit river 
to ascend, and is very little known. 
Therefore, leaving the beaten track 
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entirely, it was up the Peribonca 
we determined to go, more in the 
spirit of enterprise and research 
than in the pursuit of game and 
fish, hoping that others might profit 
by our experience and notes. The 
Peribonca, it may be remarked, is 
a noble river that is known to have 
a course of at least five hundred 
miles. I may further add, after 
personal experience, that it is an 
awful river, and one that no ner- 
vous-brained or timid person should 
venture to ascend in a canoe, lest 
by any involuntary movement at 
some critical time both he and 
those with him be hurled into 
eternity ; for an untimely excla- 
mation even might result in all 
being cast into one of its myriad 
fearful maelstroms, either to be 
madly dashed against the iron 
rocks that everywhere spring up 
from below and also fringe this 
dreadful tide, or down one of the 
numerous foaming rapids rushing 
relentlessly through narrow dark- 
browed gorges in a succession of 
waves that frequently almost equal 
in height and fury the terrific 
rapids of Niagara itself. When 
Mr Chambers and I were talking 
over the events of the day one 
night in our little camp at the 
head of the ninth or tenth cataract, 
around which we had portaged, 
he made use of an expression con- 
cerning the river which I think 
exactly describes it. ‘I call it,” 
he said, “frightfully furious ;” 
and that throughout a great part 
of its career, as far as we went, it 
most certainly is. Yet there are 
also many sweet stretches of peace- 
ful and almost Thames-like beauty 
upon its bosom—spots where it 
broadens out from its usual width 
of about half a mile in the main 
channel into from a mile to a mile 
and a half, where islands, with 
their graceful foliage reflected on 
the water, are judiciously thrown 
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in by nature’s fostering hand, and 
where the forest-clad banks, instead 
of being high beetling cliffs, are low 
and park-like, strewn to the water’s 
edge with a grassy verdure. It is 
these very changes in the nature 
of the river—from wild to peaceful, 
from calm to furious—that make 
the Peribonca such a river that 
one seldom sees, and one almost 
impossible aptly to describe. 

We had not been paddling up 
the lower part of the Peribonca 
for more than three hours or so 
before we had been struck by the 
entire absence of birds along the 
banks. All nature seemed _posi- 
tively still in the continuous forest 
of spruce-firs, Canada pine, willow, 
alder, and hazel which crowned 
the cliffs that hemmed the river 
in. Then, as throughout the whole 
of our journey northwards, the 
Indians, paddling closely, hugged 
the sides of the river to avoid the 
current ; therefore every bird there 
was could be seen or heard. In- 
cluding two eagles and a species 
of wagtail, we did not in sixty 
miles of river see a dozen shore- 
birds, and only the wild cry of 
some large kingfishers came at 
rare intervals as a welcome break 
to the eternal silence of the end- 
less forest. But if the forest was 
silent, the river was noisy enough 
to make up for it, as the cataracts 
could be heard bellowing miles 
away at our first halting-place. 
This was a shelving sandy shore 
covered with grounded logs which 
the lumbermen had cut high up 
the river the preceding winter, 
and here we soon had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what handy fel- 
lows the Indians and _ half-breeds 
are with an axe, a fire, and a 
kettle. In less time than it now 
takes to write these words, logs 
were cut up, kettles suspended on 
poles, and pork and tea got ready 
for the first meal for the men. 
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We ourselves ate cold beef, as our 
provisions, on being now examined, 
were found to contain ham and 
three small tins of corned-beef, tea, 
and coffee. No wines, beer, or 
spirits were carried except what 
our flasks would hold. It does 
not do to let the Indians have a 
chance of getting at the spirits 
at any time unless you want to 
be drowned ; naturally, also, on 
account of the portages, one does 
not want to drag bottles about. 
Before leaving Roberval, I had 
instructed my friend Chambers to 
be careful of two things: one was 
to bring some cobbler’s wax which 
I had given him; the other was 
to be sure and bring a needle with 
him. At our first halt, therefore, 
while waiting for the tea for lunch, 
I reminded him of these matters. 
“Oh yes,” he said, “I have got 
the cobbler’s wax all right; but 
the needle I’ve forgotten.” ‘Give 
me the wax,” I said; “I want to 
splice this top joint of mine.” He 
tried to give me the wax, but, 
alas! what a catastrophe! Never 
expecting the very hot sun we had 
experienced, he had, early in the 
day, put the wax in his trousers- 
pocket. This, then, is what came 
out, in a hopeless jumbled-up mass : 
shammy leather, pocket-string, two 
10-cent bits, a small bottle of 
Carter’s little liver pills, a pocket- 
knife, and the leaden sinker of a 
pike-hook. And while I stood 
looking reproachfully at him, and 
he himself ruefully at the terrible 
mess, the sun made things still 
worse by melting the wax even 
more. There was no help for it. 
Joseph Siméon—the Micmac In- 
dian acting as cook—was called 
from his occupation of slicing pota- 
toes ; with one slice of his blade he 
cut all the lower part of the pocket 
away, with its contents. And as 
my poor friend had got no needle 
to sew it up again, he was reduced 
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to pinning up the hole! In future 
he intends to be more careful, he 
says, about both needles and cob- 
bler’s wax. 

The river at this camp was in 
one channel only, and nearly a 
mile wide ; the current was slight, 
and the going easy for a while; 
but as we advanced, the banks 
gradually contracted and the cur- 
rent became heavy. As the after- 
noon wore on we found a long 
island dividing the river into two 
channels, and at the head of this 
island an enormous pool, which 
was one mass of whirlpool and 
waves. Into this pool the whole 
river emptied itself through a 
frightful gorge, only about from 
fifty to seventy-five yards wide 
and a couple of hundred yards 
in length. It can be imagined 
how the mighty torrent tossed 
and foamed through this channel, 
and how the waves tossed their 
hoary masses to the sky. This 
place, known as the Premitre 
Chute, was our first portage ; the 
canoes had to be carried through 
the forests and over the rocks to 
a somewhat wider point above the 
commencement of the narrow 
channel, Here we re-embarked, 
and here also we ran a great risk 
of losing our lives; for the cur- 
rent and whirlpools were so heavy 
that we were, in both canoes, 
nearly drawn down the awful 
rapid. Vainly for a minute or 
two at one place did we madly 
paddle, vainly with the end of the 
paddle try to get a purchase on 
the rock at the side, or by pushing 
at those under water endeavour to 
force ourselves up foot by foot. 
In vain! we only at best remained 
stationary, trembling in the bal- 
ance, and then at length, inch by 
inch literally, first one canoe and 
then the other forged onward 
round the worst rock of all. Thus 
for the time being we were safe. 
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It was only during this awful 
moment I noticed for the first 
time that from carelessness, or to 
save portage, the guides had not 
got a spare paddle with them in 
the canoes. If, therefore, one pad- 
dle had snapped, nothing on earth 
could have saved us. And with 
this pleasant consciousness we had 
to negotiate various other awful 
rapids that afternoon, sometimes 
getting on top of an unseen sunken 
rock and feeling its surface push- 
ing up through the tough but 
frail birch-bark bottom upon 
which we were sitting. It was 
too late to complain then; but, 
sportsmen and travellers, be warn- 
ed in time, beware! and _ insist 
upon your French or Indian guides 
carrying an extra paddle. For if, 
because they themselves are so 
inured to danger, they are utterly 
careless and do not mind risking 
their own lives unceremoniously, 
it is no reason why you should 
allow them to risk yours also. 
And remember this, even if they 
tell you there are no bad rapids to 
be passed, a paddle must get old 
and break at some time, or it may 
be dropped even in the smoothest 
of waters. 

After fishing for owananiche be- 
low another large waterfall, butonly 
getting some white fish like chub, 
called owitouche, and there making 
another long portage, we camped 
for the night in a tiny little clear- 
ing in the pine-forest overlooking 
the river. Here the Indians soon 
again proved their general handi- 
ness and proficiency with the axe ; 
for tent-poles for their tent and 
ours were cut, camp-fires going, 
and the floors of the tents strewn 
with a deep layer of the sweet- 
smelling Canadian balsam-yielding 
fir, within five minutes of our 
arrival. This little clearing was 
simply a garden of wild raspberry- 
trees; and as they were loaded 

















with ripe fruit, they and the lus- 
cious blueberries that abounded 
yielded us a delicious dessert. And 
fortunately none of the black bears 
that also largely feed upon the fruit 
of the blueberry-bushes disturbed 
our rest that night, though at 
the next night’s camping - ground 
some one, going down to the river 
for water, came back as hard as 
he could run, declaring that he 
had met one crashing through the 
bushes. Going up the river we 
also at one place found a great 
number of beaver-tracks in the 
sand around some islands, and 
observed the great flat tracks left 
by their tails as they had climbed 
up to eat the willow boughs, which 
they had completely stripped of 
their bark. There were various 
little canals of sluggish water be- 
tween the islands in this neigh- 
bourhood. It is in these little 
creeks that they make their dams, 
and here the Montagnais Indians 
commence to shoot and trap them 
in the month of October, continu- 
ing to take them until the follow- 
ing May. The skin is now very 
valuable, fetching in the rough 
state four dollars a pound. A 
large beaver only yields at most a 
skin weighing 24 lb. 

The only fishing we did while 
going up the river was by trolling 
with a hand-line in the smooth 
water. In this way we managed 
to get plenty of large pike, which 
we were glad of to live upon; for 
we were only fishing for the pot, 
having diminished our provisions 
as much as possible before starting, 
having calculated, not in vain, up- 
on being able to subsist in a great 
measure on a fish diet. As a rule, 
certainly, we would not care to eat 
pike at all on account of the bones ; 
but our Micmac Indian Siméon 
was a perfect chef, and could make 
either pike or dory taste delicious 
upon the shortest possible notice. 
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It is surprising to see to what a 
number of uses the birch-bark can 
be put. We amused ourselves in 
the canoes by writing letters upon 
thin layers of it—in pencil of 
course. It rolls up quite con- 
veniently like an ancient Egyptian 
papyrus. The Indians use it not 
only for repairing their canoes 
when necessary, but for making 
temporary candlesticks, drinking- 
cups, torches, and various other 
things. The candlestick is simple 
but ingenious: place a cleft stick 
in the ground, take a longish strip 
of bark, fold the middle of it 
around the base of a candle, then 
place the two ends of the bark in 
the cleft of the stick, and there 
is your candlestick for you in a 
minute. Another useful thing 
one comes across in walking over 
the portages is the Canada balsam, 
which exudes from a species of 
spruce ; for when I was suffering 
from a bad cold, all I had to do 
was to prick with my knife into 
the blisters on the stump of the 
tree, press the blister, collect the 
turpentine on the knife-blade, and 
eat it. When I had had enough 
I stopped. It was not quite so 
good as treacle-posset, but it 
cured my cold at once. It was 
quite like the stories one used to 
read as a child, of going about 
in the woods looking for herbs 
and simples, only unfortunately 
we did not come upon any old 
crone who suddenly turned into a 
fairy or princess. Princesses and 
fairies were conspicuous by their 
absence, as likewise was Prince 
Charming, in the forest of the 
Peribonca. Prince Charming was 
not wanted in any case, and the 
pike were large and fat: that 
almost consoled us for the missing 
princess, although really the woods 
were so beautiful that in places 
one almost expected to find her, 
with golden hair all loosened, 
3B 
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reclining in the rich soft mosses, 
and peering down the track with 
sweet wonder-waiting eyes. Wait- 
ing for what? Ah! who knows? 
This child’s story, in any case, 
will never be finished. So much 
the better for the poor little prin- 
cess. At any rate, she can never 
now survive to be désillusionnée 
with life. 

We made all haste up the river. 
Starting every day at or be- 
fore sunrise, we were continually 
charmed more and more with the 
beauty of the skies. The purest 
azure shining brightly through 
fleecy dark clouds, the morning 
light stole over forest and river, 
dancing from the brilliant silver 
of the birch-bark to the stream 
below, glancing in long quivering 
bands from the lighter shades of 
the birch-leaves to the pure dark 
green of the fir-trees and the grey 
rocks, on the clefts of which they 
stood so proudly fixed. Anautumn 
sunrise on the banks of a mighty 
river in the north of Canada is 
a sight worth living for. After 
several days’ travelling, during 
which the only signs of human 
habitation we had encountered 
had been a solitary wigwam on 
a lonely islet, we reached a lake 
which was to be the termination 
ef our journey. This lake is not 
exactly a part of the Peribonca 
river, but it is joined on to it, as 
it were, on its left or eastern bank, 
by a narrow channel, from which 
.it widens out into a beautiful but 
somewhat winding sheet of water. 
It is nine miles in length and is 
called Lake Tschotagamor, which 
means long lake, and it is fed by 
a trout-stream at the far end called 
the Riviére Blanche. Tschotagamor 
has earned a fine reputation for 
ouananiche, but is visited by few 
except the trappers, lumberers, 
and fur-hunting Indians in the 
winter season. The reputation it 


has, however, is not so much for 
containing many owananiche as for 
holding large ones, and we wished, 
although rather late in the season, 
to study its merits for ourselves, 
Paddling along for a few miles, we 
eventually landed on a delicious 
promontory surrounded by a beach 
of the very finest hard sand. Just 
above the sand was a capital camp- 
ing-ground, affording a fine view 
of the whole length of the lake and 
of the mountains surrounding it. 
It is, in my humble opinion, the 
prettiest lake I have ever seen. 
The mountains surrounding it are 
just high enough to be beautiful, 
without being too high to make its 
waters gloomy. They shut out 
neither the sun by day, nor the 
moon or stars by night; and one 
of the most beautiful scenes Mr 
Chambers and I ever witnessed 
was when the planet Mars, being 
exceptionally bright, cast its re- 
flected radiance in a stream of 
star-beams from side to side of the 
crystal waters. 

On our arrival at our camping- 
ground we had at once evidence 
that the enterprising Yankee had 
been there before us, and had 
not forgotten to advertise himself 
in true Yankee fashion. Nailed 
upon a tree was a sort of board of 
the trespassers-beware description. 
On it was inscribed, in well-carved 
letters, that Mr Myers and Mr 
Koechlor of New York had in 
July 1891 caught two 8-lb. “ win- 
nonish” — this is evidently the 
Yankee way of spelling owan- 
aniche, by the by—one trout of 7 
lb., and one pike of 47 lb. Bravo, 
Myers! We ourselves had on the 
way up only hooked a pike as long 
as our canoe, and weighing pro- 
bably—so the Indians said, at 
least—190 lb.; but we had not 
‘thought it worth to record the 
fact, as pike were so plentiful. I 
may as well add, we did not care 

















to take him on board though, for 
two reasons: one was, we were 
afraid he might swallow the Kodak 
and all the beautiful scenes within 
it that Chambers had taken with 
such pains; the other was, we 
should have wanted an extra man 
to portage that pike, so we let him 
go again, and also considerately 
allowed him to take some of our 
properties—such as spoons, casts, 
lines, &c.—with him as a souvenir 
of our visit. We were soon our- 
selves at work after “ winnonish ” ; 
but here again the Yankees had 
the better of us, for we got no 8- 
pounders in that lake, although 
several 5 and 4 pounders, and one 
6-pounder, fell to our rods. But 
the fish were stiff and only came 
occasionally, and after an hour or 
two’s fishing I found myself saying, 
in the words of the ingénue of 
“Pink Dominoes,” “This is not 
what I came here for.” But if the 
fish were, as the Scots say, “dour,” 
they were magnificent when hook- 
ed. Springing out of the water re- 
peatedly to the height of five and 
six feet, they glistened in the sun 
like silver, and fell back again in- 
to the water like little fat pigs, 
such a splash did they make. 
Once I hooked a couple of between 
3 and 4 lb. each at the same 
time,—one on a tiny Jock Scott, 
the other on my top fly. Never 
was there such a sight and com- 
motion on any lake; sometimes 
both were out of the water at 
once, sometimes the one went 
down as the other went up, but 
fortunately I had not paid my 
visits to Farlow’s for nothing. 
The gut-cast was new and held, 
until after a minute or two the 
top fish made his final bow and 
took his departure. Then I had 
an opportunity of seeing whether 
or not a owananiche could run as 
wellas jump. A well-known New 
York angler, Mr Roossewelt, had 
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particularly asked me to observe 
this point, as some people say the 
fish only jumps. This particular 
fellow no sooner felt that he had got 
rid of his companion in misfortune 
than he set to work with a series 
of runs that bent my little trout- 
rod nearly down to the water, and 
that would have been no discredit 
to a fresh-water grilse in any river. 
We got him at last, though, a 
short thick fish weighing 3} lb. 
It is evident to me now that these 
ouananiche, if not yearly visitants 
to the sea, yet are a distinctly sea- 
going fish, that go down and come 
back occasionally. And the law of 
the survival of the fittest evidently 
is maintained, since, after two 
hundred miles of falls, rapids, and 
pike-running, only the biggest 
arrive at Lake Tschotogamor, and 
even are found forty miles up the 
Peribonca river, as my Micmac 
Indian guide informed me. He 
informed me also that these fish 
farther up the river are much 
darker in colour. This is possibly 
from their being longer in the fresh 
water. These fish have tremend- 
ous strength of tail, and certainly 
can if they like jump from ledge 
to ledge up all the cataracts from 
the mouth of the Saguenay. The 
fact that they are found at all 
seasons of the year in this distant 
lake, and are even netted by the 
Indians in a peculiar manner under 
the ice, only supports my theory, 
that finding the distance a little 
long and the difficulties they en- 
counter very great, they only now 
and then pay a visit to the salt 
water. But land-locked salmon 
is a misnomer for them. In my 
humble opinion they are sea-trout. 
As an example of the strength 
of their tails, I may mention that 
having caught a 4}-pounder, and 
by good luck netted him before he 
was half tired out, I had to throw 
myself upon him in the birch-bark 
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canoe to prevent him jumping out 
again, as he had already done out 
of the landing-net. From the 
cramped space in the frail craft 
I could only sit on his head and 
shoulders for a minute or so, but 
could not possibly get a hold of 
him. During that space of time, 
however, he administered to me on 
my thigh with his tail what school- 
boys would call a tremendous lick- 
ing. I was sore for a couple of 
days afterwards. This experience 
has convinced me the owananiche 
has strength enough to go up any- 
thing. Our fishing on the second 
day proved to be much the same 
as the first, few fish but big ones 
being our prey—some of the finest 
escaping, of course, in one final 
but triumphant leap. After this 
second day, although there was a 
possibility of getting bears in a 
burnt country, where the blue- 
berries they love grow in abun- 
dance, only a few miles farther 
up the Peribonca, near the Lac au 
Sable, we determined to return, as 
to hunt bear with any success 
several days more than we could 
spare would have been necessary. 

The journey down the river was 
even more exciting and dangerous 
than the voyage up. To avoid long 
portages we frequently ran down 
rapids, the waves of which re- 
sembled the waves of a steamboat, 
halting only within ten or twenty 
feet of the big falls below them, 
after forcing by skilful manipula- 
tion the canoe in between broken 
rocks at the upper side. This is 
the kind of thing to bring one’s 
heart into one’s mouth until accus- 
tomed to it, for it seems as if one 
must actually go over the falls— 
in fact, as if it was the intention 
of the paddlers to shoot them. We 
did this notably at three of the 
cascades of the mighty river, — 
at the Portage des Iles, where we 
ran in between two waterfalls, then 
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crossed the rocks ; at the Portage 
du Diable, which well deserves its 
name, as the rocks surrounding 
the falls are simply boulders as 
big as houses, all lying pell-mell, 
tossed anyhow one on the top of 
the other; and lastly, at the most 
exciting of all, the Chute du Bon- 
homme. Above this fall, after in 
succession turning two points of 
islands, at both of which the river 
changes its rapid current at right 
angles, making huge whirlpools, 
we got a long straight run of 
smooth rapid water running at 
racing speed between sunken 
boulders. At the end of this run 
there was a sheer jump down of 
about two feet of green water, 
and at the bottom of the jump the 
broken rapids racing for the cata- 
ract, one of at least, with its dif- 
ferent ledges, a hundred feet in 
height. After the rapid, we only 
pulled up in an eddy within two 
canoes’ length of the falls. The 
sensation of that race down the 
rapid was exhilarating and deli- 
cious. The other canoe shipped 
some water from the steamboat- 
waves, but we got through with- 
out a drop, and there was, in con- 
sequence, a good deal of friendly 
chaff between my men and the 
Indians in Chambers’s canoe. The 
worst experience of all, though, 
was one we had when we took a 
short cut at the Chute du Mac- 
leod to avoid the high mountain 
portage we had made going up. 
Here, coming down the river, we 
stopped at a rocky and precipitous 
islet of shining and slippery gneiss 
rock or hornblende which divided 
the river into two portions, each 
having a fall. We climbed over 
these rocks, the lower side of 
which was so precipitous that we 
in boots could only descend by 
sitting down and sliding from one 
boulder to the other. The men, 
who were in moccasins, however, 




















walked up and down them as 
usual with their canoes over their 
heads in hat-fashion. It was 
wonderful to behold. At the 
bottom there was only room to 
put one canoe afloat at a time 
between two rocks in compara- 
tively still water. Then going 
out of the little harbour, an eddy 
swept the canoes up-stream to- 
wards the frantic kind of mill-race 
now coming from the right-hand 
falls. As the nose of each canoe 
emerged in succession from the 
eddy, it became caught by the 
current, and for a second we were 
broadside on to the rapid. Madly 
do they paddle at the bow and 
the stern. The birch-bark boat 
whirls round on its axis like a 
pivot, her nose swings down the 
stream, and away we are swept 
like leaves before the autumn 
wind at about sixty miles an 
hour. It is glorious. 

I think it will be impossible for 
either of us ever to forget that 
descent du Macleod. <As for my 
friend Chambers, before he started 
down this rapid he was quite pre- 
pared for certain death. ‘I swim 
exactly like a stone,” he remarked. 
“What the deuce shall I hold on 
to when we capsize, as I know we 
are going to do in that cursed 
place?” “Try the Kodak,” I 
said ; “it is hollow, and will prob- 
ably float you up like a life-buoy.” 
“By Jove, I will!” he replied. 
“ How do you think I had better 
wear it—on my back?” “No,” 
I responded, gravely; “I think 
you had better swing it round 
your neck, so that it hangs upon 
your chest ; it will keep your head 
better above water so.” “By 
Jove, I will!—good idea that,” 
and he prepared his life-buoy ac- 
cordingly. But just as his canoe, 
which started before mine, was 
getting out of the eddy into the 
fierce current, I saw him tear off 
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the Kodak and seize hold of a 
spare paddle we had found. He 
was out of sight too soon for me 
to see any more, but when I 
reached the bottom I asked him 
why he had exchanged his patent 
life-buoy for a paddle in the hour 
of need. “Oh,” replied he, de- 
bonairly, “I was afraid, if the 
canoe capsized, of getting the pic- 
tures wet!” The bull was a good 
one; he ought to have been an 
Irishman, but he hails from Staf- 
fordshire. It must not be sup- 
posed that the names of the 
various falls and portages are to 
be taken as being the right ones ; 
they are usually the names of 
foremen of the lumberers who 
have at some time worked in the 
vicinity of each, and the Indians 
and guides know no others. There 
are, in fact, probably none. 

It is a well-known fact that flies 
and mosquitoes bite a good deal up 
the Canadian rivers. The mag- 
nificent Peribonca proved to be no 
exception ; in fact it was magnifi- 
cent here also—or as the word 
Peribonca means “ curious river,” 
so it proved a curious river for 
flies and mosquitoes, like every- 
thing else. But Chambers had 
come prepared for them. One 
night in camp, when they were 
particularly bad, I saw him an- 
ointing himself all over with some 
patent fly-repellent. He shone 
like the sun and smelled like a 
peppermint-drop when the opera- 
tion was finished. I sat by and 
sneered at him, saying that I had 
been in India and did not believe 
the fly-repellents, &c. But let 
those laugh who win. He sat 
there shining and smiling, and the 
flies flew around and around, but 
never alighted on him more; 
therefore, being convinced, I 
turned myself into a peppermint- 
drop in turn. Only one mosquito 
ventured to alight on my hand; 
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he walked all along the back of it, 
tapping it with his trunk to try 
it, as in India an elephant does a 
bridge to see if it is safe, and then 
he gave it up and flew sorrowfully 
away, saying to himself, “I have 
been deceived; I came to eat 
man, and lo! it is only pepper- 
mint.” That fly-repellent can be 
bought at Chinic’s at Quebec, and 
I can recommend it to sportsmen. 
Chinic is the fishing-tackle man 
there, I believe, but I have never 
been inside his store as yet. As 
we are on the subject of insects, 
I may as well mention that I 
found the well-known stone-fly, 
the May-fly of Scotland, both in 
its larval and imago states, on and 
under the stones at one point up 
the river. It was evidently late 
for the fly, however, as I only 
found one living specimen of each, 
though I found plenty of the 
“crawler” cases. If only we 
could have got a good supply of 
either, what a lovely bait! There 
is no better bait in the world than 
the crawler or “creeper,” as they 
call the stone-fly larva in Ireland. 
It is a wonder I got any at all at 
the end of August, as in Great 
Britain the fly appears at the be- 
ginning of June ; but it is possible 
the ice retards its development in 
Canada, For the benefit of the 
people who want to go to fish for 
ouananiche I may here state that 
they take both fly and artificial 
minnow, and the best places are the 
heavy swirling pools below a rapid. 
Here they lie chiefly on what the 
Canadians call la brow. The 
“brew” is a good name for the 
thin frothy foam, which looks like 
the froth on beer not too much 
poured up. 

We found our guides capital 
fellows, and really fond of sport 
for its own sake. On our down- 
ward way we landed on some 
dangerous rocks below the Devil’s 
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Falls, and there being plenty of 
brow there, soon got several of the 
spotted beauties with fly. Joseph 
Boudreau, a guide, could not stand 
the inaction of sitting by idle. 
Taking a paddle from the canoe 
he tied a broken piece of my line 
to it, on the line he whipped an 
enormous hook, on the hook he 
placed as a bait an enormous 
ouananiche eye from one of the 
captured fish, and then he hove 
this eye out into the brow. Ina 
minute or two, with many excla- 
mations in the strange Canadian 
patois French, he dragged out an 
enormous doré—a fish, by the by, 
that has itself an eye so lustrous 
and luminous that it looks like the 
eye of a cat seen in the dark. It 
was, in sooth, a strange fishing ap- 
paratus, but at any rate it had the 
merit of being a success. I forgot 
to say he also tried the artificial 
earth-worms, but found them use- 
less in the rough water, as they 
broke or came off on the slightest 
touch on the rocks. The names 
of our other three courageous 
guides were Joseph Siméon, a 
Micmac Indian ; Thomas Lessort, 
French Canadian ; Lésine Nepton, 
a Montagnais Indian. Any one 
going to Roberval can hear of 
them ; and really I wish no man 
or hardy woman in this world a 
pleasanter fate than to be able to 
go up one of these northern rivers 
in their company. 

Before closing this paper there 
are one or two points I should like 
to mention: one is, that there is 
among the Indians and French 
Canadian half-breed guides a cus- 
tom which almost amounts to a 
superstition, and which shows that 
they have a kindly feeling to- 
wards their fellow-men; it is, 
never to pull down the sticks and 
pegs that they may have cut for 
themselves to pitch tents with 
upon coming into camp, but to 
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leave them standing, so that they 
may be of use to any other people 
coming after them. Also, if they 
have any objects they do not want 
to use, they leave them behind them 
at their last camp, relying upon 
the honesty of those coming after 
them, if they do make use of 
them, not to take them away, for, 
as a rule, they all respect each 
other’s property. I myself saw 
axes and paddles lying about in a 
boat in this sort of a way. I took 
the paddles, for, as mentioned 
above, we had no extra ones with 
us, thus breaking through the 
rule; but I knew that they were 
the property of the Roberval es- 
tate manager, whose men had left 
them where we found them, so I 
was able to return them all safe 
on my return. Another point 
worthy of note by any that may 
propose to follow my example, and 
to go up any of the Canadian riv- 
ers by canoe, is this: always to be 
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careful to step right in the middle 
of your canoe when getting in or 
out of it, and never to lean on the 
sides. Moreover, never on any 
occasion talk to your guides when 
they are taking you down a rapid. 
Thirdly, never separate from your 
guides during a portage, or—as, 
even when loaded, they walk very 
fast through the forest and leave 
you—you will surely lose the trail. 
Observe these particulars, and take 
no whisky with you that the In- 
dians can get at; then you will be 
all right. In conclusion, should 
any reader of this paper ever fol- 
low in the writer’s footsteps, and 
go for a summer journey up a 
Canadian river, I hope he may 
often experience one rare treat, 
which is, to be able to enjoy for 
his breakfast, at 5.30 a.m., the 
chef-d euvre of our Micmac chef, 
in the shape of a fresh and beauti- 
fully cooked ouananiche. 
ANDREW Haccarp. 
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THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Sir ArTHUR Gorpon has contri- 
buted to the series of the ‘“ Queen’s 
Prime Ministers” a life of his father, 
the Earl of Aberdeen. It is re- 
markably well done. Compressed 
within the limits of 323 pages, it 
nevertheless gives a clear picture 
of the man in his personal tastes 
and characteristics, and a fair epit- 
ome of his public life. As re- 
gards the former, the general 
testimony of those of his con- 
temporaries who were most com- 
petent to judge is extremely high. 
Mr Gladstone bears this testimony 
alike to his strength and weak- 
ness: “It always seemed to me 
that there was a treasure-house 
within him which he kept closed 
against the eyes of men.” Ret- 
icence and self-repression seem 
to have been the basis of his 
character. With regard to his 
accomplishments and the wide 
range of his knowledge, he took 
as much pleasure in concealing 
them as most men in displaying 
them. These proud and reserved 
natures often possess great depth 
of feeling, self-reliance, and recti- 
tude of purpose, while they shrink 
from anything approaching to dis- 
play of emotion, self-importance, or 
conscious virtue, with fastidious re- 
pugnance. They often coexist with 
strength of character and purpose. 
But they are to a large extent a 
source of weakness, for they Pe 
a man out of sympathy with his 
kind. ‘“ Even among his own rela- 
tions,” says the son concerning his 
father, “there were those who 
never penetrated beneath the sur- 
face, and deemed him the proud, 
impassive man the world supposed 
him to be.” Shyness and self- 


consciousness make a man’s rela- 
tions to the outer world extremely 
difficult. Their compensating ad- 
vantages are, that while throwing 
a man back upon himself, they 
enable him to concentrate the 
exercise both of his faculties and 
his feelings, though they limit the 
range of his experience. From 
first to last in his career Lord 
Aberdeen was a “ misunderstood ” 
man— wholly unable to inspire 
enthusiasm or even to conciliate 
confidence, except amongst the few 
who were permitted to encroach 
upon his isolation. Amongst them 
it is not surprising that he exer- 
cised an influence which amounted 
to fascination. Over them his 
virtues, his qualities, and his ac- 
complishments dominated with a 
force, which was all the greater 
that it was stored and concen- 
trated, and used only within a 
limited range. They did not re- 
cognise its limitations or perceive 
that the virtues which are born in 
isolation are robbed of half the 
influence which they ought to 
exercise, and come to be “ mis- 
understood.” It is easy to appre- 
ciate what a source of weakness 
these characteristics are to a public 
man in England or in any kind of 
democracy. The Prince Consort 
might say and believe of him: 
‘Lord Aberdeen is the most en- 
tirely virtuous man I know—he 
has all virtues, I think.” The 
Sovereign might repose in him 
unlimited confidence. His col- 
leagues might share the Duke of 
Wellington’s opinion that “ he 
had shown that whatever he un- 
dertook he could do better than 
others.” But he remains a signal 
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instance that virtues and abilities 
of this transcendent kind will not 
avail to give a man the leader- 
ship of a nation like this, unless 
he also possesses the faculty of 
at least making himself ‘ under- 
stood” by the people whom he 
undertakes to govern. The fac- 
ulty of inspiring enthusiasm and 
confidence amongst the masses 
has become in this country an in- 
dispensable condition of political 
leadership. 

The key-note of Lord Aber- 
deen’s public life is that he was 
all the way through a “ misunder- 
stood” man. The testimony of 
Mr Gladstone himself is explicit 
upon that point. His first intro- 
duction to Lord Aberdeen was in 
January 1835, when he was made 
Under Secretary in the Colonial 
Department of which Lord Aber- 
deen was the chief. He went with 
fear and trembling, having heard 
so much about cold manners and 
haughty reserve. He came away 
a devoted adherent, and “ thought 
more about the wonder of his 
being. so misunderstood by the 
outer world” than about the 
novelty of official duties and re- 
sponsibilities. And at the close 
of Lord Aberdeen’s public life, 
aiter Mr Gladstone had retired 
from Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment in 1855, we remember a 
speech of the retiring Minister to 
the same effect, in which he dwelt 
on the pain of separation from 
Lord Aberdeen, and the extent to 
which he was “ misunderstood.” 

The impression one derives from 
this life, taken as a whole, is that 
Lord Aberdeen, as a purely de- 
partmental Minister, would have 
speedily become one of the for- 
gotten characters of public life, if 
it had not been for the accident 
which made him Prime Minister, 
the head of the Coalition Govern- 
ment of 1853-54, the most dis- 
astrous Administration of this 
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century. His career had been 
mainly that of a Foreign Secretary 
during a not very eventful period, 
and whilst the name of the secre- 
tary was overshadowed, rightly or 
wrongly, by the greater names of 
Peel and Wellington. His earlier 
career as a diplomatist, through 
some of the greatest transforma- 
tion scenes which have ever oc- 
curred on the Continent, was over- 
looked by the public press during 
his Premiership, and probably had 
been forgotten or never known by 
the public. The short account of 
it given in this book is a very in- 
teresting portion of his life. His 
close relations to Pitt, his abilities, 
and probably the greater flow of 
spirits in his earlier years before 
the corroding sorrows of his man- 
hood had deepened his isolation, 
led to his playing a very promi- 
nent part with the Nesselrodes, 
the Metternichs, and Castlereaghs 
of that period in the events which 
led to the downfall of Napoleon. 
His influence at the Court of 
Vienna seems to have been very 
great, and the part which he played 
before and during the Conferences 
of 1814 was second only to that 
of Lord Castlereagh. 

It is, however, as Prime Minister 
that history will chiefly deal with 
him. Upon that matter we con- 
cur with his biographer that it is 
“ the saddest chapter of this story.” 
For under “the administration of 
the most devoted lover of peace 
who has governed the country 
since the Revolution, England 
became involved in the only 
European war in which she has 
taken part for the last seventy- 
five years.” Let us hope that 
those who come after us may say, 
for the last 175 years. And 
thereafter follows an “ explana- 
tion,” from Lord Aberdeen’s point 
of view, of the occurrences which 
led to the war. The leading 
members of that Cabinet are al- 
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ways “explaining ”—through their 
biographers. There is, too, an 
undercurrent of mutual recrim- 
ination, which again and again 
forces itself to the surface. They 
all individually meant peace, but 
collectively they produced a war. 
Their united wisdom sanctioned 
the Vienna Note. Both Russia 
and the Turks interpreted it to 
mean something different from 
what the Cabinet intended. These 
differences arose as to whether it 
should be modified or not. Fi- 
nally it fell through altogether. 
So a different arrangement must 
be suggested. Perhaps if Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe would sug- 
gest it, his amour propre would 
be concerned in carrying it 
through, and the satisfaction of 
his amour propre would have a 
beneficial effect on the peace of 
the world. And so on and so on, 
till discussion is exhausted, and 
readers are aghast at the little 
wisdom with which the world is 
governed. One ludicrous instance 
is this: the Cabinet proposed a 
suspension of hostilities between 
Turkey and Russia pending nego- 
tiations; Lord John put in the 
fatal words “for a reasonable 
time” ; Lord Aberdeen omitted to 
notice it; Lord Stratford construed 
a reasonable time as meaning a fort- 
night ; hostilities proceeded, and 
the whole proposal was nugatory. 
When the ultimatum was sent, it 
was in reliance on Austrian sup- 
port ; after it was gone and war 
was inevitable, it was discovered 
that all the support which Austria 
would give was diplomatic support. 
History will not trace a war of 
considerable magnitude to diplo- 
matic blunderings of this kind. 
Passion and self-interest on a 
large scale led to that war; the 
minutize of diplomacy were the 
bubbles on the surface of events. 
The truth of the situation was, 
that England, as Lord Clarendon 
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admitted, “drifted” into war. 
Priméd facie it is the Prime 
Minister who is responsible for 
that result. The question raised 
by this book is, Does Sir Arthur 
Gordon mitigate in any way his 
father’s responsibility for the 
policy which was pursued, and for 
the result which happened? A 
number of causes placed Europe 
on the inclined plane which led 
towar. This marvellous Coalition 
never appreciated the situation, 
but tried to stay the onward 
current of events by the cobwebs 
of a most feeble diplomacy. The 
biographers of its leading members 
are always endeavouring to show, 
each of them, that if his man had 
prevailed, all would have gone 
well. It was always some one 
else who had spun that particu- 
lar part of the web which, in the 
opinion of the biographer, was the 
first to break. 

In critical emergencies like that 
which overwhelmed the Coalition, 
what is chiefly wanted is policy, 
not diplomacy—a statesman, and 
not a professional negotiator. 
When Lord Beaconsfield had to 
deal with a similar imbroglio, he 
denied that he was a diplomatist. 
He took his stand on treaties, gave 
notice to the contending parties 
beforehand what would be deemed 
a violation of British interests, 
localised the war, and insisted on 
its results being submitted to Eu- 
ropean revision at Berlin. It was 
because he pursued this simple and 
straightforward policy with firm- 
ness and tenacity of purpose, and 
had the qualities which impress 
the public mind, that he rallied 
the whole country round hin, 
spoke with authority as its repre- 
sentative, and secured peace with 
honour. Lord Aberdeen never 
had a policy in the sense of a plan 
of action by which a given end 
may be secured. Or if he had 
one, he did not stick to it. His 
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desire was to maintain peace. But 
he had no chart or rudder to steer 
by. He simply dealt with each 
event as it turned up, in the spirit 
of an experienced diplomatist 
whose function it was “ to prevent 
mischief,” and was bewildered to 
find that as months rolled by he 
lost freedom of action beyond hope 
of recovery, and was driven by 
the current of events into a war 
which he had never intended. 

This book, short as it is, brings 
out very clearly the leading feat- 
ures of the situation, and also the 
ineptitude of the British Premier 
in dealing with it. It does so on 
authority; for Sir Arthur Gordon 
was not merely private secretary 
to his father at the time, but he 
has evidently made a comprehen- 
sive study of the whole diplomatic 
details and posthumous revela- 
tions. And we think the book 
affords conclusive evidence that 
the contemporary opinion was cor- 
rect, and that it is no longer pos- 
sible to argue even in mitigation 
of the severe censure to which the 
Coalition Government, and espe- 
cially its Premier, is liable at the 
bar of history. 

The general features of the situ- 
ation were, that Russia had some 
cause of complaint against the 
Porte, which had broken faith 
with her at the dictation of 
France. Nevertheless, Prince 
Menschikoff and the Turks had 
nearly come to terms, but Russian 
fear of seeming to yield to foreign 
dictation prevented it. There- 
upon Louis Napoleon stepped in, 
and, restless to be in evidence be- 
fore the world, complicated mat- 
ters by moving the French fleet to 
Smyrna, a step which Russia un- 
derstood as a menace. Sir Ar- 
thur Gordon says that Napoleon 
deliberately desired a breach with 
Russia on grounds which were 
personal to himself, and that Nes- 
selrode was of that opinion ; and 
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he accordingly throws on Napo- 
leon the prime responsibility for 
the war. Napoleon also urged 
the despatch of the combined fleets 
to the Dardanelles, while the Eng- 
lish Government had “some rea- 
son to believe” that all the while 
he was secretly making overtures 
to the Czar for an alliance on the 
basis of common hostility to Eng- 
land. This by itself, it must be 
admitted by every one, betokened 
a state of things which required a 
firm and cautious policy if it was 
to be successfully dealt with. The 
next feature in the case was that 
“the Sultan and his advisers ”— 
an expression which, taken with 
its context (p. 231), obviously in- 
cludes the British ambassador, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—“ were 
determined that the contest should 
not have a peaceful issue. The 
opportunity for a contest with 
Russia, in which Turkey might be 
aided by the armies of France and 
England, was not one to be lost.” 
The Austrian course of conduct 
was governed by decided hostility 
to Russian aggression, but all par- 
ticipation in actual hostilities was 
precluded (p. 247) by the treaty 
relations subsisting between the 
three Eastern Powers, according 
to which Prussia was bound to as- 
sist Austria if attacked by the Czar, 
and conversely to assist the Czar 
if Austria began an aggression. 
The dominant factor in this 
situation was the presence of Lord 
Stratford at Constantinople. If 
the object was to preserve the 
peace, this was a remarkable sort 
of dove to send with an olive- 
branch. Yet the Prime Minister 
was distinctly responsible for allow- 
ing him to return to his post after 
matters had reached an acute 
stage. ‘His hatred and dread of 
Russian influence in Turkey,” says 
Sir Arthur, “bore a character of 
fanaticism.” His further qualifica- 
tions for a peacemaker were, that 
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“he was a man of strong will and 
of imperious and hasty temper, 
impatient of control, and little 
accustomed to heed instructions 
he disapproved.” The further 
criticism is adopted, which our 
readers will readily trace to King- 
lake — “voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, he allowed it to be perceived 
that he thought the Porte would 
act wisely in rejecting the advice 
of which he was the official mouth- 
piece.” He encouraged the Sul- 
tan’s desire to “settle accounts 
with Russia once for all.” Those 
about him, says Sir Arthur, had 
no doubt that he hoped for war, 
and Sir Arthur produces emphatic 
testimony to his exultation when 
war actually broke out—that is, 
when this country and France be- 
came involved in it. ‘Nor is it 
easy to read his despatches with- 
out arriving at the same conclu- 
sion.” What was the use of 
laboriously constructing all sorts 
of diplomatic devices to maintain 
peace, and then of quarrelling as 
to who was responsible for their 
failure, when at the same time the 
key of the situation was given to 
a man of this temperament and 
aims? Lord Aberdeen, as an ex- 
perienced Foreign Minister, must 
have known his man perfectly well. 
He ought to have resigned rather 
than have placed him in a position 
to snatch the reins out of his hand. 
Later on, if he had been a man of 
firm policy, he would, with his 
views, have insisted on recalling 
the ambassador. But as his son 
observes, the Whig leaders would 
not have consented, the Oabinet 
would have been dissolved, and 
that meant war. Under such cir- 


cumstances he could not recall him, 
so he acquiesced in his remaining. 
Lord Aberdeen continued to hope 
“that mischief might be prevent- 
ed.” War, however, was, according 
to Sir Arthur, brought perceptibly 
nearer at more than one critical 
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moment by what Lord Stratford 
did or refrained from doing. 

One other important feature of 
the situation has to be stated, and 
that is the personal character of 
the Czar—overbearing, jealous of 
Lord Stratford’s influence with the 
Turks, disposed to make a personal 
matter of the whole position, liable 
to be irritated by any menace from 
either France or England or both 
combined, angered to frenzy by the 
opposition of Lord Stratford and 
the Turks, disposed however to 
yield when the four Powers could 
fall into line and bring pressure to 
bear upon him. 

In such a predicament as this, 
what England wanted, and what 
Europe wanted at the hands of 
England, if war was to be pre- 
vented, was a statesman with in- 
sight and strength of purpose as 
distinguished from aspiration, and 
a policy which should be clearly 
understood and firmly adhered to. 
If England had been determined 
at the outset that Turkey should 
yield and give reasonable repara- 
tion to Russia, there can be little 
doubt that that result might have 
been achieved, for that end was 
nearly achieved as it was. Prince 
Menschikoff and the Turks quite 
early in the year 1853 all but 
came to terms. On the other 
hand, clear indications on the part 
of this country that resistance 
would be offered to a policy of 
Russian aggression, would, in the 
general opinion of all competent 
observers, have prevented that 
gradual adoption of high-handed 
measures which was the result of 
alternate irritation and encourage- 
ment. It is well known that even 
at the last moment, as late as the 
beginning of 1854, the Czar seri- 
ously hesitated (p. 245) whether 
he should not accept the proposals 
of the four Powers, and subse- 
quently regretted that he had not 
done so. 
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Lord Aberdeen was, both by 
temperament and the exigencies 
of his personal and political posi- 
tion, quite incapable of concentrat- 
ing within himself the whole rep- 
resentative force of the British 
nation in the way in which Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield 
subsequently did, and which has, 
even if in less degree, been 
adequately done by other Premi- 
ers of our day. He had never 
been in the House of Commons, 
he rarely if ever appeared on a 
public platform, he had no elo- 
quence, and no faculty of exciting 
enthusiasm or sympathy except 
from his intimates. He never ap- 
parently even wished to conciliate 
public opinion. He seems to have 
taken a pleasure in placing him- 
self athwart the popular passions 
and prejudices with a sort of 
supercilious disdain of outsiders 
presuming to criticise the skilled 
work of the diplomatist. He 
could not and would not guide, 
control, and represent popular 
feeling. He had no sympathy 
with it, and deplored the rise of 
popular fury. As for attempting 
to satisfy public opinion, the atti- 
tude of his mind was neatly ex- 
pressed by his own phrase, “In a 
case of this kind I dread popular 
support.” He regarded popular 
approval as a sign that he had 
done something particularly fool- 
ish. With this sort of distrust on 
his side, and with conduct and lan- 
guage which gave an impression 
of indecision and half-heartedness, 
no wonder that distrust rose rap- 
idly in the public mind. A storm 
of obloquy ensued, crowds gath- 
ered at Tower Hill in the hope 
of seeing him and the Prince Con- 
sort committed to the Tower. 

So much for his personal posi- 
tion with regard to the nation which 
he assumed to lead and represent. 
His political position was even 
worse. He was not the leader of 
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the Ministerial party. Lord John 
Russell lent him his own majority 
to carry on affairs with, and was 
at no pains to conceal the reluc- 
tance with which he did so, and 
his eager desire to supplant him. 
Consequently he was not leader 
of his own Cabinet, and whatever 
ascendancy in it he possessed was 
due entirely to the devotion of 
his Peelite colleagues and the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with which his 
Whig colleagues regarded Lord 
John’s restless discontent. Still, 
the dominant fact remained that 
Lord John could dissolve his Gov- 
ernment whenever he decided to do 
so ; and he could not be reasonably 
considered reluctant to find his 
opportunity. To manage a Cab- 
inet under such circumstances was 
far from easy, without a hold on 
the public out of doors, without 
the allegiance of the party, with- 
out the assured support of his in- 
dispensable colleague. Added to 
this, there was an ally of uncer- 
tain faith, and an ambassador ready 
to force his hand at any moment, 
calculating on support within the 
Cabinet. Even if the Premier 
had a policy, he never had a free 
hand ; whatever course he adopted, 
others perverted it to their own 
purposes; the nation, under his 
guidance, lost all freedom of action ; 
and he stayed on, sincerely hoping 
to prevent mischief, and believing 
that his fall meant war. 
Throughout the whole business 
the British Premier was in the 
position of having his hand forced 
by some one or other. Who in- 
duced him to let Lord Stratford 
return to Constantinople does not 
appear in this book ; but from his 
own point of view it was a fatal 
step, and led directly to all the 
other consequences which he so 
much deplored. Then came the 
question of moving the fleets from 
Malta to the Dardanelles. Lord 
Aberdeen, confident in diplomacy, 
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wanted to postpone any such step 
till Constantinople was in danger. 
Napoleon and most of the Min- 
isters saw the necessity of yield- 
ing to public feeling on the sub- 
ject. Lord Aberdeen gave way, 
but directed conciliatory explana- 
tions to Russia. He complained 
bitterly (p. 224) of the power 
given to Lord Stratford to call 
up the fleet to Constantinople, 
saying that it was a fearful power 
to place in the hands of any Min- 
ister. Then came the passage of 
the Pruth in July 1853, and the 
unanimous resolve that Turkey 
should not declare war in con- 
sequence. Diplomacy did its ut- 
most — nearly succeeded as Sir 
Arthur Gordon says, wholly failed 
as the event proved. Later on, 
the Porte, encouraged by Lord 
Stratford, followed up the rejec- 
tion of the Vienna Note by a 
declaration of war. It was then 
Lord Stratford’s turn to draw up 
a Note. Lord Aberdeen, by this 
time, was full of distrust both of 
the Porte and his own ambassador. 
He at last woke up to the fact 
that matters had slipped, not 
merely from his control, but even 
from the appearance of his having 
any influence over the course of 
events. All he attempted to do 
was to recover his liberty of action 
and extricate himself from the 
position in which he had been 
entangled ; and in that attempt 
he again allowed himself to be 
overruled. “The Turks,” he com- 
plained in a helpless way to Mr 
Gladstone (p. 232), “ with all their 
barbarism are cunning enough, and 
see clearly the advantages of their 
situation. Step by step they have 
drawn us into a position in which 
we are more or less committed to 
their support. It would be absurd 
to suppose that, with the hope of 
active assistance from England 
and France, they should not be 
desirous of engaging in a contest 
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with their formidable neighbour. 
They never had such a favourable 
opportunity before, and may never 
have it again.” 

But ought not such obvious con- 
siderations as these to have been 
foreseen from the very first? It 
seems to us that the above quota- 
tion from his own letter is the very 
strongest admission of incapacity 
and helplessness that the most 
hostile critic can need. We ought 
not to have been drawn into such 
a position, and it was emphatically 
his business to have prevented it 
step by step. Then came the effort 
to extricate himself. He wanted 
the four Powers to add to Lord 
Stratford’s Note words to the effect 
that, if Turkey did not accept it, 
they would not be drawn into a 
policy inconsistent with peace. 
From his point of view it was his 
last chance of regaining his freedom 
of action. But he again allowed 
himself to be overruled by his Cab- 
inet. To persist in it would have 
broken up his Ministry, and he 
fully believed that in that case 
war would inevitably result. His 
son regrets that he did not stand 
firm at this point, and believes 
that if his fall had ensued he would 
have returned later on as the Min- 
ister of peace. But as an alterna- 
tive he proposed suspension of hos- 
tilities (Turkey’s declaration of war 
not having been followed by imme- 
diate hostilities) while the negotia- 
tions proceeded. This time he was 
overruled by his ambassador. Al- 
though the Note was considered 
acceptable, it was not until after 
shots had been fired and it was too 
late to prevent war ; all that could 
be done was to negotiate a treaty 
of peace. The passions of war rose 
high, and there was no possibility 
of controlling them. Lord Aber- 
deen had never attempted to influ- 
ence or satisfy public opinion ; he 
regarded that as beneath his notice, 
and he was at last as much over- 
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whelmed and overborne by the 
vehemence of public passion as he 
was by the current of events. His 
next effort was to make the Turks 
declare on what terms they would 
treat for peace, declaring all the 
time that it was absurd for Eng- 
land to be drawn into the war, 
but conscious that the Turks would 
do their best to force his hand. 
The battle of Sinope, in which 
Russia sank the Turkish fleet in 
its own port, roused a frenzy of 
excitement, and ‘decisive mea- 
sures” were loudly called for 
through the length and breadth of 
the land. Lord Aberdeen, pressed 
by France, was again obliged to 
take a forward movement. He 
consented to the fleet entering the 
Black Sea, but stipulated that they 
should merely prohibit hostilities 
between the Turks and Russians. 
Russia, of course, called for ex- 
planations, and again negotiations 
of peace proceeded, this time the 
four Powers being united. Ac- 
ceptable terms of peace were forth- 
coming ; but there was no desire 
for peace, says Sir Arthur Gordon, 
' “on the part of the Porte, the 
French Emperor, the English 
people, or, I fear it must be added, 
the English Cabinet.” The English 
and French explanations of their 
entry into the Black Sea did not 
satisfy Russia, which accordingly 
withdrew its Ministers from Paris 
and London. The final step was 
that Lord Aberdeen consented to 
a summons to Russia to evacuate 
the Principalities, under the im- 
pression that Austria would join 
in declaring war. But he was mis- 
taken. When he had gone too far 
to recede, he discovered that Aus- 
tria would only give him diploma- 
tic support. The declaration of 
war followed, no man regretting 
it more sorrowfully than the Prime 
Minister, who bewailed to Lord 
John Russell (p. 257), “a decision 
which I am not without fear may 
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prove to have been impolitic and 
unwise. My conscience upbraids 
me the more, because, seeing as I 
did from the first, all that was to 
be apprehended, it is possible that 
by a little more energy and vigour, 
not on the Danube, but in Down- 
ing Street, it might have been pre- 
vented.” Even at this distance of 
time, “‘ pity the sorrows of the poor 
old man” is the sentiment which 
suits the occasion. England should 
have had a ruler of sterner stuff 
than this, whether she sought to 
avoid war, or to enter upon it with 
energy and determination. 

The whole position of things is 
one which, looking at it from the 
Premier’s point of view, is painful 
to contemplate, and must have 
been inexpressibly painful to ex- 
perience. It is one which does 
not in the slightest degree reflect 
on Lord Aberdeen’s personal or 
political integrity. Its helpless- 
ness is its conspicuous character- 
istic. It was not his fault that 
he did not possess the gift of 
leadership. He had never been 
a leader of men. In his earliest 
years he had looked up, as to a 
height far above him, to Pitt and 
Dundas. Throughout his public 
career he had flourished under the 
zegis of Peel and Wellington. As 
the head of a Coalition which did 
not coalesce, as the chief of a body 
which contained far more vigorous 
natures than his own, he was in a 
position which required a wisely 
conceived plan of action, and a 
resolve never to be drawn into 
any measure which would seriously 
prejudice its success. Apparently 
he had no plan or policy, only an 
aspiration for peace. This object 
he sought to accomplish as each 
difficulty presented itself, by try- 
ing to get the contending Powers 
to adopt some form of diplomatic 
agreement, regardless of its being 
mere patch-work, of no sort of 
efficacy while their passions and 
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interests pointed to war. He 
laboriously rolled the stone of 
diplomacy to the top of the hill, 
only to see with vexation the ease 
with which those whose policy was 
war could roll it down again. The 
fault of his diplomacy, the point 
at which his failure was most 
glaring, was not so much in the 
result that he failed to secure 
peace, as that he managed bit by 
bit to lose his “liberty of action,” 
and to be drawn helplessly at the 
chariot- wheels of those whose 
policy had all along been war. 
It is obvious that in prolonged 
negotiations of that kind the 
greatest circumspection was neces- 
sary, or rather the greatest frank- 
ness was necessary, if the British 
Government was not to be drawn 
on further than its Premier de- 
sired. To be explicit with Russia 
would have been encouragement to 
the Turks, and this he earnestly 
wished to avoid. But to be ex- 
plicit with the Turks, that unless 
they accepted terms proposed they 
would be left to fight their own 
battles, would have broken up his 
Cabinet. The Turks and Lord Strat- 
ford led him on from one thing 
to another till he was conscious 
of being committed to a policy 
which he did not approve. Finally, 
he preferred to lose his freedom of 
action rather than his Premiership, 
not from any unworthy motive, 
but because he sincerely but un- 
reasonably believed that so long 
as he was at the head of affairs 
he could and would “ prevent 
mischief,” and that if he disap- 
peared war was inevitable. 

No one regrets this part of his 
conduct more emphatically than 
Sir Arthur Gordon (p. 233). To 
our mind he was in a false position 
from the first. But his position 


ought to have been regarded by him- 
self as untenable and unendurable 
when he found that his continued 
presence at the helm meant that 
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this country had lost its freedom 
of action and was plainly drifting. 
His hand was forced to his know- 
ledge over and over again, and the 
reason of it was that he was not 
the master of his Cabinet, or 
the trusted leader of either the 
nation or its dominant party. 
The strongest man in the Cabi- 
net at that time was Lord John 
Russell (though he was steadily 
losing hold over his colleagues), 
who, it is admitted, could at any 
moment have dissolved it. In 
crises of that kind power and 
responsibility should go together ; 
and though Lord John was not 
exactly the pilot for a storm of 
that character, he could not pos- 
sibly have done worse than Lord 
Aberdeen, and might have done 
better. At the same time, it is 
extremely difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to say at what point of 
time Lord Aberdeen might have 
extricated himself from a Govern- 
ment which he could not lead. 
In trying to form an opinion, it is 
almost impossible to exclude the 
light of subsequent events. Viewed 
by that light, we can only say 
that if Lord Aberdeen could have 
managed to withdraw at the end 
of his first session, and have 
allowed his restless colleague to 
replace him, it would have been 
far better for his fame and for the 
satisfaction of his remaining years. 
That course was considered, but 
the reasons against it were held 
to preponderate. It is difficult to 
assign any other date at which 
resignation was practicable ; and 
it only increases our sense of the 
helplessness of the situation that 
the captain of the ship could 
neither resign nor command, had 
no chart to steer by, and con- 
sciously allowed others to deter- 
mine on a course which he dis- 
approved, through fear that worse 
might befall. 

But although there is difficulty 
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in saying when the Premier could 
have retired, there is none what- 
ever in concluding that it was a 
disaster of the first magnitude to 
this country that such a Cabinet 
should have been at the helm at 
such a crisis. What can be more 
deplorable than these confidential 
accounts of the state of things as 
given by the Prime Minister to 
his bosom friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Sir James 
Graham)? Writing, after the re- 
jection of the Vienna Note, about 
his ambassador at Constantinople, 
the man whom he had retained, 
presumably against his will, at the 
centre of events, with the issue of 
peace or war at his disposal — 
“ Nothing,” says Lord Aberdeen 
(p. 270), “can be more alarming 
than the present prospect. I 
thought that we should have been 
able to conquer Stratford ; but I 
begin to fear that the reverse will 
be the case, and that he will suc- 
ceed in defeating us all.” And 
again: “To contend at once with 
the pride of the Emperor, the 
fanaticism of the Turks, and the 
dishonesty of Stratford, is almost 
a hopeless attempt.” Then he 
complains of his colleague. Lord 
John, it seems, had agreed to 
press the Turks to accept the 
Vienna Note without the modifi- 
cations which they proposed. Then 
he forgot his agreement or changed 
his mind, complained of the dis- 
grace of such a course, and inti- 
mated resignation. His chief, writ- 
ing to a colleague, makes this 
scornful reference to his conduct : 
“T shall only laugh at him a little. 
But I told you it was significant ; 
and it seems to me pretty clear 
that Lord John is determined to go. 
It is probable that on reflection he 
found the intention of leaving a 
Government with whom he en- 
tirely agreed, and a place which, 
however exceptional, was of his 
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own making, would put him in 
a ridiculous point of view, and 
was in fact an untenable position.” 
It was therefore necessary to have 
some ground of difference, and the 
Turkish affair presented one out 
of which some capital could be 
made into the bargain. ‘“ He has 
made a bad hit this time, but may 
be more successful on the next 
occasion.” 

When we recollect the gravity 
of the crisis, and the stupendous 
disasters and suffering which fol- 
lowed in the train of events in 
which these men were the chief 
actors, it would be charity to draw 
the veil over their byplay, and the 
comical relations in which they 
stood to one another. We pre- 
sume that this book contains the 
last of the revelations. Every 
fresh one that is made tends more 
and more to the inculpation of the 
Cabinet, and to place it in a ridi- 
culous as well as an unworthy 
position at the bar of history. 
Lord Aberdeen owes to his Pre- 
miership a conspicuous place in 
history. It is not a place to be 
envied, but its demerits are due 
to his having been placed in an 
exceptional position, which no man 
with his antecedents, characteris- 
tics, and remarkable surroundings, 
was qualified to fill. 

Sir Arthur Gordon brings out 
very clearly the grounds on which 
he contends that his father’s con- 
duct is to be vindicated. He 
claims that this was his policy— 
To prevent by force of arms, in 
the last resort, not merely the pos- 
session or occupation of Constanti- 
nople by Russia, but any advance 
in that direction which rendered 
such occupation imminent. It is 
worth noting, for during a later de- 
velopment of the Eastern Question 
in 1876-77 many were heard to 
say, Better the Russians at Con- 
stantinople than the Turks in 
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Europe. His first line of defence 
was the concert of Europe—that 
is, joint action by the four Powers, 
who should adopt resolute and 
identical language at St Peters- 
burg, intimating that the just 
complaints of Russia should be 
redressed, while her acquisition 
of new powers within the Turkish 
empire would be rejected. This 
may have been his policy as regards 
his wishes and conscious aims, but 
there is no evidence that his plan 
and mode of action were de- 
termined thereby. If they had 
been, if he had possessed the re- 
sources and strength of purpose 
to give effect to such a policy, it 
might have succeeded in securing 
the peace of Europe. A minority 
of his Cabinet, including its in- 
dispensable men, distrusted the 
action of Prussia and Austria, and 
thought the joint action of France 
and England adequate to the oc- 
casion. They had on their side 
public opinion and parliamentary 
votes, and particularly the co- 
operation of Napoleon and Lord 
Stratford. Whenever a difference 
of opinion arose, the minority 
carried the day. Lord Aberdeen’s 
** policy ” went to the wall ; for un- 
less he could accept a rupture and 
resign, he was obliged to yield. His 
motives for doing so on each occa- 
sion were, that his resignation meant 
immediate war; while if he stayed, 
he was confident that he could 
sooner or later patch up an arrange- 
ment which, once effected, would 
not be disturbed, even though its 
authors might be overwhelmed by 
popular disapprobation. The effect 
was to rouse public anger to a 
white-heat, and to let loose with 
redoubled fury the mad passions of 
war. 

Such was Lord Aberdeen’s posi- 
tion at the close of his official 
career. No one with a grain of 
impartiality would suggest any 
view of his conduct at this trying 


period, or indeed throughout his 
career, in the slightest degree in- 
consistent with perfect probity, 
honour, and patriotism. And a 
fair estimate of his Premiership 
necessitates a very large allowance 
for the unexampled difficulties of 
his personal and political surround- 
ings. He is mainly responsible 
for an uncertain and vacillating 
policy at a time when resolution 
and tenacity of purpose were 
signally demanded. When the 
case is examined and represented 
with all the partiality of a son, 
but at the same time with all the 
impartiality of a faithful narrator, 
it appears that there is no doubt 
as to the uncertainty of the policy 
and the vacillation of purpose; 
and the only question is, Was 
Lord Aberdeen responsible for it? 
His case is, that he was practically 
chained to a post from which he 
could not escape; that his hand 
was forced over and over again; 
that at last ali liberty of action 
was lost, and he was not allowed 
to recover it; that this result 
ensued gradually, there being no 
definite point at which it could 
have been prevented; that the 
position, however helpless, was 
never hopeless, and that conse- 
quently it was his duty not to 
abandon it. The fair verdict of 
history, however, in our opinion, 
is one of unmitigated and sweep- 
ing censure of this disastrous 
Coalition, while the task of ad- 
justing the degrees of individual 
responsibility amongst its mem- 
bers must for ever baffle the high- 
est efforts of the critical faculty. 
The Prime Minister is, by right of 
office, de jure the most responsible ; 
but whether his conduct was de 
facto worse than that of all his 
colleagues, or whether any man of 
similar antecedents in a similar 
position would have been able to 
act otherwise, are speculations of 
no practical value. 
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A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XVII.—IN THE DUNES HOUSE. 


STEPHEN Brancepetu kept vigil 
in the Dunes House. For more than 
two hours he had been striding up 
and down his room with rapid steps, 
feeling rather uneasy about, than im- 
patient for, the interview that was 
before him. When he left Cloete 
Sparshott he had walked about the 
Dunes until night fell, endeavour- 
ing to reason himself into a spirit 
of resignation, on the hypothesis 
that his situation had been brought 
about by fate, and that circum- 
stances had so powerfully shaped 
his course as to leave him no option 
except to bend to them. By men 
of Brancepeth’s easy temperament, 
with a disposition to drift, a con- 
venient theory of life is generally 
shaped from the doctrine of fatalism ; 
but this theory is more easily recon- 
cilable to the facts of the past than 
to the feelings of the present. What 
was past rendered his passion for 
Cloete Sparshott fruitless, wicked, 
and shameful, he reproachfully told 
himself; and yet this very evening 
he had confessed to her that he still 
loved her, he had held her in his 
arms, he had kissed her lips. 

Wearied and spiritless he had 
gone home, and had endeavoured 
to banish all thought of his old 
love: he had taken with him a book 
to the dinner-table, and endeavoured 
to engross his mind in it during the 
meal. But the scene which had just 
taken place, and the interview to 
which he was now looking forward, 
and the sympathies and antipathies 
connected with the situation, made 
him restless and nervous, and he 
sent dish after dish away untasted. 
Before the dessert could come on 
the table he had claret and cigars 
sent into his study ; but even these 
comforts failed to soothe him. As 





the evening advanced he grew more 
and more fidgety, and took to pac- 
ing up and down the room, pausing 
now and then to look out at the 
night, which was still dark and 
gusty. 

“ You can let the servants go to 
bed, Pont,” he said, as his man 
came in to look to his fire a little 
after ten o’clock; “but stay up 
yourself, as I expect a visitor who 
wishes to be private. See that you 
get them all out of the way on some 
pretence or other, as I don’t wish 
any prying.” 

‘  A)l right, sir,” said Pont ; “ but 
if she come in a carriage ?” 

“There will be no carriage. Mrs 
Brancepeth proposes to walk, and 
she particularly wishes that no one 
should see her except you.” 

“ Tt is a cruel dark night for her 
to walk, poor lady,” said Pont, look- 
ing out of the window, “and mortal 
damp too. Shall I not go out with 
a lantern and wait for her to light 
her along, sir?” added he, with a 
dubious look which perhaps im- 
plied that such a duty might with 
more propriety have devolved upon 
his master. 

“No,” said Brancepeth; “it is 
her wish that no one should meet 
her. Besides, I have no idea when 
she will come or how she will man- 
age to get away from LEarlscourt. 
She will have to watch for an op- 
portunity to get away unobserved. 
Perhaps,” he added, with a sigh—it 
might be of regret, it might be of 
relief—“ the dark night may have 
interfered with her plans. How- 
ever, I shall stay up of course. 
Open the other shutters, Pont, that 
she may see the lights, and then 
you may go.” 

The night was “ mortal damp,” as 
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Pont had said, and where the light 
from the window fell upon the 
honeysuckle and arbutus that clus- 
tered outside, the rain-drops were 
seen sparkling in large beads. 
Brancepeth ran his eye along the 
narrow gravelled drive that wound 
up through the dark firs until it 
reached the level of the Dunes; 
and anxiously scanned every dark 
object that caught his eye as un- 
familiar. He had never noticed 
anything before at that first turn. 
It was moving. No, it was but 
the wind swaying a branch. Here 
was surely a dark figure at the 
side of the rockery,—he could 
make out, he could almost see her 
moving to him; and the more he 
strained his eye, the more distinctly 
he could distinguish the person he 
expected. But as the seconds be- 
came minutes, and the only move- 
ments were in his own imagination, 
he saw that it was but a laurel bush 
that was playing tricks with his 
mind, and he resumed his impatient 
walk up and down the room. 

Meanwhile Mr Pont had got the 
servants disposed of—not without 
grumbling on the part of the cook, 
who, with a slippered foot planted 
on each extremity of the kitchen- 
fender, was revelling in the excit- 
ing fiction of a penny paper. 

*‘T don’t know why you are a- 
makin’ all this fuss about shuttin’ 
up the ’ouse to-night o’ all nights 
i’ the year, Mr Pont,” protested the 
aggrieved female; “just when I 
was beginnin’ to feel my ale com- 
fatible inside o’ me, and wantin’ to 
know whether Rosabella did stab 
the markiss when he kep’ his ap- 
pintment. It’s scarcely gone ten 
yet.” 

“Who's going to be kept out of 
bed by you and your Rosabellas 
and marquises?” retorted Mr Pont, 
as he laid hold of the moderator of 
the kitchen lamp. “I want to go 
to bed, and I ain’t a-going until I 
can see the house made fast. There 


was an attempted burglary at Alder- 
man Hanmer’s two nights ago, and 
they hain’t caught the thieves yet, 
Take your marquises and a dip 
up-stairs, if you’ve got to.” 

When the house was all quiet, 
Pont gently opened the outer door, 
which he had ostentatiously locked 
and chained in the presence of his 
subordinate Thomas, and leaving it 
a little ajar, retired to his own room 
at the other end of the hall, where, 
having stirred his fire to a bright 
blaze and thrown himself into an 
easy-chair with his legs well ele- 
vated on another, he musingly 
waited the further development of 
events. 

“It is a rum start,” soliloquised 
Mr Pont,—“‘it is a rum start alto- 
gether, and I’d like to know what 
is to be the upshot of it all. Here 
have we been married for more 
than a year, and we ain’t a bit 
nearer settled than we were then, 
when we left that blessed little 
church at Nice in a fine frosty 
morning that would have frozen 
the horange- blossoms if we had 
had any. How is it all to end? 
How is it to be consimmated? as 
the lawyers says. Henveloped in 
mystery,” sighed Mr Pont, as he 
gently pulled a little table towards 
him and refreshed himself with a 
glass of his master’s sherry—“ hen- 
veloped in mystery and ennygmies, 
the prospect is nowhere ; but there 
will be a bust some day, and when 
it comes it will be a Wolcano.” 

“They can’t go on this way 
long,” resumed Mr Pont, after 
he had again paid his respects to 
the decanter; “murder will hout. 
Somebody is sure to smell a rat, 
and then peach. There was Min- 
ton, even, who said it would be as 
good as a couple of hundred pound 
in my pocket if I gave his lordship 
the office ; and then we could take 
a hotel with posting. Oh, woman! 
what a wiper thou are. ‘No, Min- 
ton,’ says I,—‘no, Minton. Tm 
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not above my pay, and I likes my 
perquisites, but I never set along- 
side you in a bar parlour with a 
couple of hundred pound earned 
that way.’ ‘But suppose my lord 
cuts up dead rusty,’ says she, ‘and 
takes away all the money ; he can 
do it, for it is in the will. Where 
are they then, and where are we?’ 
That’s true. We'd find ourselves 
seated on the hopposition side of 
the ’ouse, I doubt. Well, in that 
case I should not have to marry 
Minton—leastways, not of neces- 
sary consequence,—and wirtute me 
convoler, as my old master Mr Squan- 
derley said, when he bolted from 
Cambridge in Mother SBunch’s 
gownd and petticoats to escape the 
bailiffs.” 

“T suppose she’ll bring Minton 
with her,” said Mr Pont, rising and 
looking out from the window. “I'd 
better get some more sherry from 
the dining-room, for there ain’t more 
nor enough for myself, and we may 
as well have a fight while our 
betters are doing their billing and 
cooing, She is rising aged is 
Minton ; but so is her mistress for 
that matter, and if my master ain’t 
above marryin’ a woman older than 
himself, why should Eddard Pont 
make bones about it.” 

With candle in hand, Mr Pont 
was making for the dining-room on 
the other side of the hall, when a 
whistle from the shrubbery was 
heard. ‘That is her, to a moral,” 
he said, setting down his candle 
and opening the door a little wider. 
“T heard a whistle, sir,” he added 
to his master, who now came 
hurriedly from his room and passed 
out into the darkness. 

“Stay here, Pont,” said Brance- 
peth hurriedly, ‘“‘and let us get them 
in as quietly as possible. Keep your 
eyes open, too, and see that none 
of the servants are prying about ;” 
and he ran hastily down the steps 
and looked about him. He heard 
a rustle behind a bush, and a dark 
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figure ran forward and threw its 
arms around his neck, 

“Oh Stephen!” murmured Dor- 
othy, “ what I have gone through to 
get to you! I was frightened to 
death by the darkness; but I durst 
not show it, lest Minton should give 
way altogether. Oh, my own love! 
say you are glad to see me again.” 

“Am I not!” said Brancepeth, 
kissing her fondly. ‘‘My wife is 
indeed a heroine to brave so much 
for the sake of seeing me. I could 
have almost sacrificed my longing 
for you rather than that you should 
have been exposed to the damp 
night-air—and so dark too.” 

“Don’t say so, Stephen, darling,” 
said Dorothy, hanging on his neck. 
“T would go through fire and water 
to come to you, if it were only for 
so short a space as this must be.” 

Brancepeth kissed her for reply, 
and putting his arm round her 
waist, led her up the steps and into 
his room. ‘‘ Be cautious now, Pont, 
and see that the house is kept 
quiet,” was his injunction as he 
closed the door behind him. 

“Second division, left wheel,” 
said Mr Pont, as he jauntily put 
his arm round Minton’s waist, 
and whirled her into his pantry. 
‘There you are, my beauty, as fresh 
and as pretty as a crocus at Christ- 
mas, and laden with dew too,” and 
Mr Pont attempted to brush the 
dew off Minton’s lips in imitation 
of his master’s example. 

“Hands off now, Mr Pont,” re- 
torted Minton. “Remember, if 
they’re married we ain’t—yet at any 
rate; and if you do love me, give 
me a pair of dry stockings.” 

Meanwhile, in Mr Brancepeth’s 
study, Dorothy was clinging fondly 
to her husband as they sat side by 
side, while he kissed and patted her 
and smoothed herdamp hair. “You 
must have caught your death of cold, 
dearest,” he said, drawing her to- 
wards the blazing fire. ‘I cannot 
forgive myself for being the cause 
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of your having come out thus. Why 
did you not allow me to meet you 
and bring you here?” 

“Oh Stephen! dearest, I felt I 
must come. It seems years since I 
have seen you, and it is much more 
insupportable to be near you with- 
out seeing you, than when I know 
there is an impassable distance be- 
tween us; and when I hear your 
name mentioned, as I sometimes do, 
I feel that it is almost impossible 
not to betray myself.” 

*T too wish that all this con- 
cealment and mystery were over, 
Dora,” replied Brancepeth gravely. 
“You cannot think how my false 
position here preys upon me. I 
believe people in Earlsport who 
know all about how my father 
threw me off, have started all sorts 
of speculations as to how I have 
been able all at once to blossom out 
into a householder and a capitalist 
—luckily none of them near the 
truth. I say luckily for you, dear- 
est ; for my own part, I would feel 
a relief if the world knew every- 
thing.” 

“ Have patience, Stephen—have 
patience, for my sake ;” and Dorothy 
held up her face to be kissed. She 
was now sitting close to Brancepeth, 
her head resting on his shoulder, 
and her face turned up towards his, 
while his arms closely encircled 
her. “ You know the dread I have 
of Lord Earlsfield ; but I am sure I 
shall manage everything rightly if 
I only get time and can take the 
right way.” 

“Well, though he does his worst, 
all he can do is to enforce the con- 
ditions of your aunt’s will, and hold 
that you have forfeited your fortune 
by marrying without his consent, 
and secure it for himself. Let him 
do so; it will at least vindicate me 
from the charge of having married 
you for your money.” 

“Tf that were the only doubt I 
had,” said Dorothy, with a sigh. 


‘*But sometimes, dearest, when I 
am alone and dull and unhappy, I 
imagine that you just allowed me 
to marry you. You had been so 
ill—nearly dead ; and because I was 
kind to you, and nursed you, and 
did not conceal my fondness for 
you as you grew better, you were 
gallant enough to say you loved 
me. I doubt if a man can really 
love a woman five years older than 
himself.” 

Five years! oh Dorothy Colpoys! 
When Sir Bernard and Debrett, too, 
know so much better in spite of 
your clear eyes, fresh complexion, 
and white teeth. Console your- 
selves, mature virgins, whose names 
are not written in these august regis- 
ters, and whose ages, real or as- 
sumed, have been confided only 
to the conservative secrecy of a 
census schedule. Console your- 
selves. Nobility is embarrassed by 
its own honours. 

“Dear one, why should I not 
love you?” said Brancepeth, pressing 
his cheek against hers. “I don’t 
believe that fiction, that you are 
older than Iam. I would not be- 
lieve it though you showed me 
a date written in the Earlscourt 
Family Bible. I should be positive 
there was a mistake. You are so 
young in heart; and as for your 
beauty, dear, it can never fade in 
my eyes.” 

“ Ah! I do hope you will always 
think thus. I must die if you were 
not to love me, or if you were to 
look with love on any other woman. 
That is what I fear most, so long as 
people do not know that we are 
married. Some one else may fall 
in love with you.” 

“Let us cast off the mask then, 
Dora, if you fear for me,” said 
Brancepeth. ‘Claim me openly as 
your own property, and then pos- 
sible trespassers will be sufficiently 
warned,” 

“ Alas!” answered Dorothy, with 
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a shiver, “there is always Earlsfield 
and that horrible will. And I could 
not bear to think that I was drag- 
ging you into poverty. Then in- 
deed you would have good reason 
to cease loving me.” 

“Don’t say that, Dora,” broke 
in Brancepeth ; “‘I cannot bear to 
have the idea of money mixed up 
with our marriage. If your brother 
will have it, let him take the money 
in heaven’s name, and let me work 
for you. Anything would be better 
than this life of idleness and secrecy 
—and separation from you,” he 
gallantly added. 

“ How good you are, my own!” 
cried Dorothy; “and how I wish 
we could shake ourselves clear of 
both Lord Earlsfield and Aunt 
Pye’s money and_ everything! 
And that you could be a barrister 
and member of Parliament, or even 
a doctor, and that we could live 
together in a house of our own; 
and then how proud I would be 
to see how every one admired my 
husband !” 

“Every one is not so blinded by 
partiality as you are, dear Dora,” 
said Brancepeth ; “ but it would be 
the pleasure of my life to labour 
truly and faithfully to make up to 
you for the sacrifice you have made 
for me. Your love would be a 
strong tower for me to take refuge 
in when trouble or failure came, 
And since I saw you I have seen 
my father; and it now rests with 
myself whether I am not to become 
his partner in the bank, and the 
successor to his fortune and busi- 
ness. So, dearest, why not at once 
go to Lord Earlsfield and let us 
look the world honestly in the 
face?” 

“ But you do not know how hard 
Earlsfield can be,” sighed Dorothy. 
“He has no object but to save up 
money against the time when we 
get a higher title. Earl of Earls- 
field sounds natural and pretty, 
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doesn’t it? But that poor boy, 
Harold, will never earn it; and 
Earlsfield looks upon anything the 
rest of the family gets as so much 
money of which the peerage has 
been cheated. He would think of 
Harold and declare that he cowed it 
as a duty to Aunt Pye’s memory 
to see the terms of her will strictly 
carried out. He did it before—at 
least he always said he would do it 
if I did not marry to please him,” 
corrected Dorothy, feeling that re- 
ference to any previous occasions 
on which Lord Earlsfield had been 
called to exercise his discretion 
under the will of Lady Pye was 
not specially called for. 

“Only have patience for a little 
longer,” she urged; “it will all 
come right. I have a presentiment 
that something will happen to bring 
Earlsfield round to consent, if we 
only wait long enough. And re- 
member, my darling, it is as hard 
upon me as upon you.” 

“T think of that,” replied Brance- 
peth, “and the thought that you 
also are oppressed by the weight of 
a secret makes the burden of the 
mystery yet more intolerable. In 
heaven’s name let us end it. If 
Lord Earlsfield will have the 
money, let him take it. I shall 
accept my father’s offer, and then 
I may avow our marriage without 
fear of any imputation of mercenary 
motives.” 

Dorcthy sighed. ‘I could never 
bear to lose the money — not for 
myself; but do you think that I 
would allow myself to be a burden 
to you—that I would see you toil- 
ing to support me? Your life would 
grow bitter under the drudgery, 
and you would then begin to regret 
having married an old woman who 
had nothing to give you but her 
foolish love.” 

“When you give me that you 
give me all, Dora,” returned her 
husband, softly stroking his wife’s 
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hair ; “‘ besides, there will probably 
be no great amount of drudgery 
involved. Though I take up the 
partnership my father now offers 
me, I suspect I shall prove more 
an ornamental than a useful member 
of the firm of Brancepeth Brothers. 
My father is very rich, and he is 
old too; I have no doubt that all 
his wealth will come to me, now 
that the original cause of quarrel 
between us is entirely removed.” 

“Ah!” cried Dora, quickly, 
“you mean the Sparshott girl,— 
the Museum keeper’s daughter. 
That, you told me, was what had 
quarrelled you and your father. 
They were talking of it at the 
Court to-day. She is very beauti- 
ful, and you have seen her again. 
Is it not so?” 

Brancepeth held his peace. 

“T say you have seen her again,” 
cried Dorothy, jumping up from 
her seat, and standing erect before 
the fire while she looked angrily at 
her husband. The good-humour 
and beaming affection were all 
gone from her face now; her eye- 
brows were drawn together until 
the angry sparkle of her eyes was 
almost hid in their deep shadow ; 
her cheeks wore a dark-purple flush, 
and her nostrils quivered as Lord 
Earlsfield’s were wont to do when 
he was in his worst humours. A 
flash of jealousy had transformed 
her immediately from a woman 
loving and craving love to an irre- 
sponsible virago. “I say you have 
seen her again,” she exclaimed, 
stepping forward with a stamp of 
her foot, and seizing Brancepeth 
by the wrist. “I dare you to 
deny it.” 

“T have no wish to deny it,” 
said Brancepeth, in calm, steady 
tones. 

* And you tell this to me—to 
me, your wedded wife! Is this 
your truth? Is this your grati- 
tude? Stephen Brancepeth, I be- 


lieve you are the falsest, the basest, 
the most deceitful of men.” 

“Try to compose yourself, Dora, 
and listen to me.” 

“Listen to you! That you may 
tell me lies; that you may weave 
some pretty fiction to cover your 
guilty intrigues. No; I have been 
deluded too long. While you have 
been all the while pretending a 
wish to have our marriage disclosed, 
you have been availing yourself of 
the secret to make fresh conquests, 
and revive your old loves. But I 
shall soon put an end to this.” 

* You will indeed if you continue 
to raise your voice in that fashion,” 
retorted Brancepeth, whose temper, 
joined to a feeling that he was not 
wholly blameless, was fast beginning 
to failhim. ‘I have always wished 
the matter made public, but I con- 
fess,” he added sarcastically, ‘‘ that 
I should have preferred a more 
fitting opportunity and a more 
dignified manner of making the 
announcement.” 

“Stephen,” she cried, clenching 
his wrist, and shaking his arm in 
the extremity of her excitement, 
“as God hears the both of us, do 
you still love that girl?” 

“God help me! I do,” said 
Brancepeth, looking his wife piti- 
fully in the face. 

A piercing shriek rang through 
the Dunes House, rising above the 
whistling of the wind, and startling 
the sparrows from their nests among 
the ivy outside the windows. It 
was followed by a fainter one, 
which died away in a prolonged 
scream ; and when Pont and Min- 
ton, disturbed in their discussion 
of a cold pie and hot potables, 
burst into the room, they found 
Dorothy lying on the hearth, with 
Brancepeth kneeling over her sup- 
porting her head. The angry flush 
on her cheek was subsiding into a 
death-like pallor, and her arms lay 
helpless by her side. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—REDINTEGRATIO AMORIS. 


“ Miss Dorothy! Miss Dorothy! 
What is this?” said Minton, as she 
rushed to her mistress’s aid. “‘What 
is the matter, sir?” she added, dart- 
ing an angry look towards Brance- 
peth. 

“ Your mistress has fainted—has 
got a fit, I believe,” said Brancepeth 
huskily. “Get water, Pont, get 
brandy ; d——n you, don’t stand 
staring there like an idiot.” 

Meanwhile Minton had begun to 
chafe Dorothy’s hands, and to fan 
her face with a pocket-handkerchief, 
and Pont returning presently with 
water, the maid laved her mistress’s 
face and bathed her temples. As 
Dorothy began to show signs of re- 
turning animation, Brancepeth and 
Minton lifted her on to a couch, 
where she lay sighing heavily while 
her whole frame trembled violently 
from her recent excitement. She 
opened her eyes for a minute and 
looked wildly round, but speedily 
closed them again with a deep sob. 

“Dora, dearest!” said Brance- 
peth, seating himself by her side on 
the couch with her hand in his, 
while with the other he smoothed 
her disordered hair. ‘ Rouse your- 
self ; it is all a mistake. You have 
been hasty, and I have been unkind ; 
but believe me, you are wrong.” 

“Oh, Stephen !” she cried, spring- 
ing up and clinging to his neck ; 
“tell me, tell me truly, that you no 
longer care for her; that you will 
never see, never speak to her again. 
I shall kill myself if you are false 
to me.” 

Brancepeth having motioned Min- 
ton to leave the room, kissed his 
wife fondly as the safest and most 
satisfactory assurance, while, with 
her head resting upon his breast, she 
sobbed away the remains of her pas- 
sion. Stephen was a man whom a 
woman’s tears completely unnerved, 





and the resolutions which he had 
formed when Dorothy made the 
attack upon him, to explain his 
feelings towards Cloete Sparshott,— 
to tell his wife frankly that his love 
for Cloete had revived as soon as 
ever he saw her, and that he was 
determined to effectually combat 
this weakness; that he had seen the 
girl and spoken with her, and told 
her that there could be no renewal 
of their former affection ; and that he 
would control himself, and ever be 
to her a good and loyal husband,— 
all this Brancepeth felt it behoved 
him as an honest and honourable 
man to say, and when Dorothy 
had broken out vpon him in her 
anger he had determined to say 
it. But here was Dorothy sobbing 
against his breast as if her heart 
would burst, and every sob sapped 
away some of his resolution. 

“ You promise me you will never 
see her again?” pleaded Dorothy, 
looking up with tearful eyes in his 
face. ‘It is not that I mistrust you, 
but she does not know that you are 
matried—that you can be nothing 
to her; and it would be misery to 
me to think that she might again 
seek your love. You will promise 
me ?” 

“T do promise you, Dora,” as- 
sented Brancepeth. ‘I shall never 
seek to see her again unless I am 
thrown into her company in some 
way that would make my evasion of 
her attract attention. But why 
should you be thus sillily jealous ? 
You know how I love you. It does 
not speak much for your confidence 
either in my heart or my honour 
to suspect that I could forget my 
wife,” he added, with a sigh which 
was drawn from him half by a 
feeling that there was hypocrisy in 
his remark, and half by a percep- 
tion that a semblance of emotion 
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was necessary to authenticate his 
assertion. 

“T can never forget that I am an 
old woman, and that you are a 
young man, my love,” she replied, 
half smiling through her tears. 

“Nonsense, Dora! I forbid you 
ever to say that again,” said Stephen. 
“Tf there is any difference, which I 
would never remember if you did 
not keep constantly repeating it, 
you have the advantage of me in 
youngness of spirit and freshness of 
love. It will be long before time 
lays any rough touch on your 
beauty, and before long we shall 
have got to the end of our state of 
separation, and when we are always 
together there will be no room for 
jealousy on either side.” 

“You jealous,” said Dorothy, with 
a faint smile. ‘I wish I was sure 
that you loved me well enough to 
be capable of feeling jealous; but 
that fate is reserved for me. But 
we must leave this place soon, for 
while we are here, even if I can 
trust you, I cannot control my own 
silly fears.” 

“ Agreed,” said Brancepeth, stif- 
ling a feeling of impatience ; “ but 
remember, Dora, we had resolved 
to stay here until you had got an 
opportunity for disclosing our mar- 
riage. Let us put an end to this 
secrecy. Let me close with my 
father’s offer, and then we are inde- 
pendent of Lord Earlsfield’s opin- 
ion. For the sake of my honour, 
for the sake of my peace, for the 
sake even of saving me from the 
temptations you have suggested, I 
beg of you, Dora, to let this be 
done.” 

* Yes, yes,” replied Dorothy, 
with a shiver, “it shall be done; 
but Lord Earlsfield—I shall think 
of it and let you know what I shall 
do, but I have been too upset just 
now to form any plans.” 

“ Well, here comes Pont with 
refreshments, and you must eat 


something and drink a glass of 
wine. It is the first time you have 
eaten and drunken in your own 
house, my dear,” said Brancepeth, 
with an affectation of gaiety, as 
Pont made his appearance with a 
slight but dainty supper upon a 
small tray, which he and Minton 
had taken advantage of the cook’s 
absence to prepare. 

The road from the Dunes House 
to Earlscourt was not less long, nor 
was the night less dark, when Do- 
rothy set out on her return journey. 
The wind had gone, but the break- 
ers were still thundering dismally 
along the sands. Under the trees 
of Earlscourt Park there were eerie 
alternations of light and darkness, 
But Dorothy, with her arm firmly 
linked in her husband’s, thought 
the way all too short, and was sorry 
when the Court appeared before 
them in its gaunt ghastly outlines 
amid the uncertain light. They 
could not talk much, and only on 
indifferent subjects, for Minton’s 
dread of the dark got the better of 
her natural respect, and she kept 
close to her mistress’s heels the 
whole way. But when Dorothy 
took a hurried adieu of her hus- 
band, when they had reached the 
limit beyond which he could not 
safely venture, her last words, when 
she held up her face for a farewell 
kiss, were, “ Remember your pro- 
mise ! ” 


It was with very mixed feelings 
that Brancepeth retraced his steps 
in darkness and solitude towards 
the Dunes House. The events of 
the day had sorely tried him. His 
accidental meeting with Cloete 
Sparshott had showed him how 
strongly rooted was his old love for 
the girl, and how little he was able 
to withstand it. Dorothy’s charges 
had rudely recalled him to a sense 
of his duty; and he felt all the 
more resentful that his conscience 
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told him there was justification for 
her jealousy. And yet Dorothy 
was his wife ; he was bound to her 
in faith and troth pledged at the 
altar. Brancepeth was a man of hon- 
our and morality, and he flatteringly 
told himself that it was impossible 
that he could fail in his duty to 
the woman he had taken for better 
for worse. He was grateful to 
Dorothy ; he even persuaded him- 
self that he loved her truly. When 
he was in distress, almost in ab- 
solute want, and stretched helplessly 
on a sick-bed in a wretched lodging 
in a French village, she had found 
him out as an act of charity from 
an Englishwoman to an Englishman 
from her own neighbourhood, and 
had tended and nursed him through 
convalescence to health with all the 
devotion of a sister. She had worn 
an angelic halo then as she bent over 
his sick-bed, and had handed him 
cooling drinks and strengthening 
delicacies ; she had seemed beautiful 
as a ministering spirit to his poor 
sunken eyes; and when he re- 
covered and saw the plainest indi- 
cations of her tender interest in the 
life which she had preserved, what 
could Brancepeth do but dedicate it 
to her? Confidences were inter- 
changed. Brancepeth told his story 
frankly—a story he firmly believed 
to be one of the past in all its rela- 
tions ; Dorothy explained the re- 
strictions which Lady Pye’s will 
had imposed upon her; and thus a 
secret marriage was agreed on, which 
was to be concealed until the pro- 
pitious moment arrived for breaking 
the news to Lord Earlsfield. They 
had been mildly happy on the Con- 
tinent, keeping well aloof from 
those highways and byways most 
frequented by their countrymen. 
Brancepeth felt like some ship- 
wrecked mariner, who, after much 
tossing upon the waters and strug- 
gles for lite, has reached a beautiful 
new-world island, where dreams of 
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the past do not disturb, and cares 
for the future fret not. He had 
lived and loved; the pleasures of 
life had failed him; now he was to 
content himself with its more sober 
joys. He persuaded himself that 
he was happy—that he ought to 
be so; that he loved his wife—he 
certainly ought to do so ; and indeed 
he realised all Dorothy’s fondest 
imaginations. There was still the 
dread of what might befall them 
when Lord Earlsfield came to know 
what had taken place; but even 
this apprehension threw a dash of 
romance over their otherwise mat- 
ter - of - fact life, to which Dorothy 
was sentimental enough not to 
be indifferent. Their present 
was all the happier that there was 
an element of uncertainty in the 
future to give a zest to its enjoyment. 

Dorothy, since she inherited Lady 
Pye’s famous legacy, had fully 
availed herself of her privileges as a 
woman of property and a femme 
sole to wander where she pleased, 
with Minton, her maid, for com- 
panion ; and Lord Earlsfield, feeling 
secure in the check which he pos- 
sessed upon her matrimonial views, 
had never sought to restrict her 
liberty. But she had always spent 
some portion of every year at Earls- 
court, and to absent herself now 
might provoke suspicion. But what 
was she to do with her husband 
in the meantime? Dorothy, it must 
be owned, had little faith in men. 
She could trust Brancepeth best 
under her own eye. A suspicion 
always haunted her that the differ- 
ence in their ages gave her a less 
hold upon her husband than she 
would have had had they been 
equal in point of years. She could 
not go to Earlscourt while he 
remained behind in France, a 
prey to designing young widows at 
watering-places. No, he must be 
kept near her; and when Dorothy 
read in the ‘Earlsport Mercury’ 
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that the Dunes House was to be 
sold at a reduced price in conse- 
quence of the lamented death of Sir 
Alexander M‘Chanter, she immed- 
iately chalked out a plan of opera- 
tions. They would both return to 
Earlsport, and at Earlscourt she 
would feel assured that no one could 
run away with her husband from 
the Dunes House under her own 
eyes. They would be secret and 
careful, and their marriage need 
never be suspected ; and when the 
summer was over, they would return 
to the Continent and resume their 
happy domestic life. And then, 
when all was made manifest, they 
would make their home at the 
Dunes House with Lord Earlsfield’s 
blessing. 

But Brancepeth had seriously 
opposed this plan. LEarlsport was 
the last place in the world he 
would have chosen for his resi- 
dence. There were the painful 
memories of his old love; there 
was the awkward relationship in 
which he stood to his father; and 
there was last, but not least, the 
speculation which his advent would 
be sure to set agoing. But all 
these Dorothy overruled. It was 
necessary, she argued, that she 
should break the news of their 
marriage to Lord Earlsfield; and 
how could she dare to do this, 
unless he was at hand to support 
her when necessary? He had 
frankly warned her of the danger 
of his encountering Cloete Spar- 
shott, but Dorothy had overruled 
his fears by her assurances of her 
trust in his faith and honour. Per- 
haps she had that womanly feeling 
which delights in exhibiting a prize 
that the one has snatched from the 
other, although Dorothy must for 
the present deny herself the pleas- 
ure of flaunting her conquest. 

Once persuaded to take the 
plunge, Brancepeth found com- 
pensation in the thought of the 


mystification which his return must 
produce among his old friends in 
Earlsport. The mortification which 
he doubted not his father must ex- 
perience at hearing of his return, 
prosperous, with plenty of money, 
and with no need to appeal to him 
for assistance, afforded prospect of 
a species of revenge not wholly 
disagreeable. The fact that the 
banker had entirely cast him off 
had been so notorious, that his 
reappearance as the proprietor of 
the Dunes House, which had al- 
ways made its occupant a personage 
in Earlsport’s estimation, would ele- 
vate him to the rank of a popular 
hero. And as for the rest—well, 
with his aimless life he might just 
as well live there as anywhere else, 
until the time came for Dorothy 
and himself to return to the Con- 
tinent. 

But a short residence among the 
solitudes of the Dunes sufficed to 
arouse a spirit of unrest in Brance- 
peth. He began to think seriously 
over the false position in which 
he had placed himself—a position 
derogatory to himself and compro- 
mising to Dorothy. The marriage 
must be avowed, whatever the re- 
sult. If Lord Earlsfield was able 
to declare Dorothy’s inheritance 
forfeit, then he must endeavour to 
make a way for himself and his 
wife. His father, he told himself, 
could make no possible objection 
to such a marriage as he had made; 
and now that Cloete Sparshott was 
out of the question, why should 
he not be reinstated in his former 
position as the heir of Brancepeth 
Brothers, and received as a partner 
into the bank? And as if in answer 
to this reasoning, his father’s pro- 
position had come of its own ac- 
cord. So Brancepeth was now im- 
patient to have the disclosure over, 
and his career settled. If Lord Earls- 
field refused his consent, Brancepeth 
would at least be saved from the 
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charge of having married for money. 
But Dorothy had her own views. 
Like her other brother and sister 
—with the exception of the hard- 
ened colonel—she stood in terror 
of the head of the house, and 
dreaded the scene that would ensue 
when she announced the step which 
she had‘ taken. She knew Lord 
Farlsfield’s grasping nature ; that he 
had made up his mind to prevent 
her marrying ; and that he surely 
calculated in securing to the title 
the reversion of her money. She 
had, too, a fixed idea that by virtue 
of her wealth she had a more secure 
hold upon her husband’s fidelity 
and affection ; and she shrank from 
being left penniless herself, or even 


CHAPTER XIX.—IN 


At the end of the garden at 
Earlscourt there is an old summer- 
house, with ivy-covered walls and 
a high dome-shaped roof, honey- 
combed with pigeon-holes. This 
had been the pigeon-house in days 
when dovecots were the necessary 
appurtenance of every large country 
mansion about Earlsport; but a 
former Lady Earlsfield, attracted 
by the beauty of the situation and 
of the fine sea-view it commanded, 
had turned the lower part of it into 
a summer-house, and had confined 
the pigeons to the dome. Standing 
atop of a little mound, it over- 
looked the high walls of the park, 
and, through an opening cut in the 
tall elms, commanded a prospect 
stretching over the slopes of the 
Dunes, and far out to sea. Save 
the fluttering of the pigeons and 
the sparrows in the ivy, and the 
occasional sight of a sail darting 
across the narrow vista of water, 
it was a retreat disturbed by neither 
sight nor sound. All round about 
the grass grew long and rank, un- 
touched by the scythe, and the 
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from seeing her husband made in- 
dependent of her money. So in 
spite of Brancepeth’s pressure there 
seemed little prospect of Dorothy 
taking the first step to terminate 
the mystery. 

“There must be an end put to 
this,” was the resolution with which 
Brancepeth returned home after his 
dark excursion. ‘‘ Life would be in- 
tolerable if it were to go on thus. 
What with Dora’s jealousy, and 
Cloete Sparshott’s ignorance of 
matters, I shall flounder into some 
foolish mess. I hope I am not a 
villain,—and I am not a Mormon 
or a Mohammedan ; and yet—but 
what’s the use of moralising? 
What is, is.” 


A SUMMER-HOUSE, 


narrow gravel walk that led to it 
was half choked up by weeds. 
Lord Earlsfield did not delight in 
the picturesque ; Mrs Firebrace had 
a horror of damp; and Dorothy, 
when she wanted solitude, pre- 
ferred her own room: so the dove- 
cot was seldom visited by these 
members of the family. Only 
Mary Donne was in the habit of 
coming thither with a basket of 
crumbs to feed the pigeons, and on 
fine forenoons she would not un- 
frequently bring a novel or a 
volume of poetry with her, and 
spend an hour or two reading and 
dreaming of the possibilities of life 
which her book presented, and of 
which she as yet knew nothing by 
experience. 

On such occasions George Col- 
poys found himself not unfrequent- 
ly attracted thither. ‘Time hung 
heavy upon his hands at Earls- 
court, and it was very seldom that 
fortune offered him an alternative 
to spending the recess elsewhere. 
“He had the run of his teeth there 
for nothing, and that was a con- 
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sideration for a fellow so hard up as 
himself,” he frankly admitted ; and 
Earlscourt also presented the ad- 
vantage of being the place of all 
others where he was most secure 
against the intrusion of his con- 
stituents,—for they all either hated 
or feared Lord Earlsfield too much 
to set foot within his grounds. 

Of late years the member had 
frequently succeeded in quartering 
himself upon his sister Dorothy 
while she was living on the Con- 
tinent, but last recess she had re- 
fused point-blank to receive him, 
and this season she was at home. 
So he found himself obliged to 
make the best of Earlscourt, which 
he did by keeping as much as pos- 
sible out of the way of his eldest 
brother, by dawdling over the news- 
papers, and by smoking about the 
stable-yard. He could sometimes 
manage to slip away for a few days 
at a time to race-meetings that were 
not so remote as to make the jour- 
ney too expensive, or to take a week 
in London on the plea of political 
business, where between his lodg- 
ings and his club he could contrive 
to live at little outlay. 

But to the member's genial nat- 
ure Earlscourt must always be chill- 
ing and dull; and he had only just 
begun to realise that Mary Donne’s 
company was a resource to be made 
something of. Until this visit to 
Earlscourt he had looked upon her 
as a girl barely escaped from the 
school-room and the insipid in- 
fluences of bread-and-butter, and 
his interest in her had been con- 
fined to vague speculations as to 
the obscure causes of the regard 
which Lord Earlsfield so evidently 
showed for the young orphan. 
George had not that belief in his 
brother’s generosity of character 
which could admit of the supposi- 
tion that Lord Earlsfield’s kindness 
to Mary Donne was wholly disin- 
terested, or that it was sufficiently 


explained by his old friendship for 
her father. But he was too lazy to 
trouble himself much about the 
matter; and though he had heard 
a rumour that Lord Earlsfield in- 
tended to make Miss Donne his 
second wife, he knew enough of 
his brother to treat it as absurd. 

Now that he had made friends 
with Mary Donne, and had found 
an agreeable variation of the usual 
monotony in dangling about after 
her, and in carrying on a mild 
flirtation, more in jest than in 
earnest, he had begun to speculate, 
with as much seriousness as was in 
his nature, whether Lord Earlsfield 
would be likely to do something 
handsome for his favourite, and 
whether, if prospects of a suitable 
provision were to be forthcoming, 
he himself might not as well marry 
the young lady. 

“Who knows but that I might 
do something after all,” the mem- 
ber had said to himself. “I 
have noticed that the married fel- 
lows are always most regular in 
their attendance on the House,— 
takes em away from home, I dare- 
say. But perhaps she would not 
have me, if I were to put it to her 
seriously. She may think me ris- 
ing aged, but my wind and my 
legs are still sound enough, at any 
rate.” 

In spite of the disqualification of 
two-and-forty years, George con- 
tinued to hang about Mary Donne 
when quiet opportunities offered, 
with the consoling reflection that 
she was pleasant to talk to, even if 
nothing else came of it. It was 
surprising how frequently, without 
any arrangement or understanding, 
they encountered each other in 
the course of the day, going their 
several ways after a brief interval 
of innocent chit-chat. George had 
found out that the dovecot was 
a favourite haunt of Miss Donne’s, 
and this discovery had opened 
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his eyes to the hitherto unappre- 
ciated advantages which the re- 
treat afforded for enjoying a quiet 
cigar. Mary, on her part, had no- 
thing to say against the intrusion ; 
nor did she object to George fol- 
lowing her about. His easy pleas- 
ant manners, and empty good-hum- 
oured talk, were a relief to the stiff- 
ness of Lord Earlsfield or the sancti- 
monious jeremiads of Mrs Firebrace. 
The twenty years or so between 
their ages, from Mary’s point of 
view, seemed a gulf across which 
there could be no danger of love- 
making. She had no thought that 
the member did not follow her 
about out of sheer idleness and to 
escape his own thoughts, and she 
saw no good reason why she should 
not allow him to amuse both her 
and himself on such a footing. 
On the particular occasion with 
which we have now to do, Mary 
Donne had fed the pigeons who 
were pecking on the gravel in front 
of the summer-house, struggling 
and jostling each other for the 
crumbs in most undove-like fashion. 
She aid down her basket on the 
rough seat made of plaited birch- 
boughs that formed three-quarters 
of a circle round the walls of the 
summer-house, and put the broad 
straw hat which she had been 
wearing on the old worm - eaten 
table that stood in the centre. She 
had a novel with her—not a very 
new one, and borrowed from the 
Earlsport Select Subscription Lib- 
rary, for Lord Earlsfield did not 
patronise Mudie, and held that 
every gentleman behoved to buy 
the books which he wished to read. 
A light wind blew in from the sea, 
and stirred her silky chestnut hair 
into ripples like those of the waves 
she was looking out upon. The 
pure pink in her white complexion 
was warmed to a ruddy glow by 
her walk, and she pushed back her 
hair from her cheeks and temples 
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to get the full benefit of the breeze. 
A ray of sunlight streamed into the 
summer - house, falling across her 
knees as she sat down, while her head 
remained in cool green shade cast 
from the old moss-grown walls. 
She opened her book, but did not 
begin to read, looking dreamily sea- 
wards, and she was not startled 
when the pigeons were hurriedly 
dispersed by a loud “Shoo!” and 
the ashes of a cigar thrown among 
them, as George Colpoys darkened 
the doorway. 

‘* May one come in and smoke?” 
he inquired, lazily leaning against 
the door-sill, and poising his cigar 
airily between his thumb and his 
finger. 

‘Certainly, and with no need 
for an apology, as I am going away,” 
replied Miss Donne. “I have fed 
my brood, which you have scared 
away so rudely, and now I am go- 
ing back to the house.” 

“‘ Nonsense !” said George; “‘ why, 
you have only just come. Stay 
and talk to me, and I shall smoke 
towards the door. If there was 
any one in the house worth talking 
to, I am too modest to detain you.” 

“That means that the whole 
conversational talent of Earlscourt 
is at present in the dovecot in the 
person of Mr George Colpoys.” 

“No, I didn’t mean anything of 
the kind. I can’t say smart things, 
and if I could I would not waste 
them outside the House of Com- 
mons. ‘ My humble abilities belong 
to my country,’ as Earlsfield would 
say. It is odd now, isn’t it, that 
I can never think of anything good 
to say there. I have sometimes 
thought of good things, but some- 
how or other it has always been at 
a time when I couldn’t say them, 
and then I was sure to have forgot 
them before another opportunity 
came round.” 

“T hope the House will never 
know what it has lost, Mr Col- 
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poys,” observed Mary demurely. 
“T would keep the secret to myself, 
if I were you. You would not like 
to add to the depressed feeling of 
the country about which the leader 
of the Opposition has been saying 
so much to his constituents this 
morning.” 

“Don’t chaff me now,” said 
George, “and I will return good 
for evil. The sun is coming round 
on to your face, and I shall act as 
a screen ;” and he came into the 
summer-house, and took up a posi- 
tion, half sitting half standing, by 
the old table directly in front of 
her. 

“You mean to envelop me in 
clouds of cigar smoke,” protested 
Mary ; “ but I don’t know whether 
it would not be more pleasant to 
take my chance of tan. But ho 
come you to be idle this morning? 
I heard you tell Lord Earlsfield at 
breakfast that you were going into 
statistics about Army Reform.” 

“Army Reform!” re-echoed the 
member; “if they go on as they 
are doing there will soon be nothing 
left of the army except statistics to 
go into. I wish I had gone into 
the army while there was an army ; 
one would have had at least an 
object in life there.” 

“But you have surely got many 
objects in life,” said Mary. “To 
be a member of Parliament must 
surely be the highest ambition of 
every commoner.” 

“What's the good of it?” re- 
torted George, sucking his cigar 
gloomily. “I have been in Parlia- 
ment these ten years, and what 
better am I for it? It’s badger— 
badger, worry—worry. The Whips 
are always nagging you to come up 
for divisions ; the electors worry 
you about your votes; and Earls- 
field is always badgering about 
things in general. And then it 
is just the toss up of a shilling 
whether I don’t get kicked out of 
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Earlsport next election. I wouldn’t 
have the ghost of a chance if they 
care to run a red-hot Radical against 
me. I believe they would rather 
return a Conservative than lose the 
chance of spiting Earlsfield.” 

“They will never be so ungrate- 
ful,” cried Mary Donne, indignant- 
ly, “after all that Lord Earlsfield 
has done for them. Why, almost 
all Earlsport is built on his ground, 
and it has been the Earlsfield family 
that has made the town.” 

“We don’t think much of that 
nowadays. We are getting much 
too far ahead for such consider- 
ations. When people pay their 
rents they think they are quits with 
their landlords, and hang me if I 
don’t think so too! I shouldn’t 

‘ud going in for Radicalism my- 
self, if it weren’t that Earlsfield 
would throw me over.” 

“How horrible!” cried Mary, 
holding up her hands with an af- 
fected shudder. 

“ Nothing horrible about it,” re- 
turned the member, puffing a last 
puff and hurling the end of his 
cigar out among the pigeons, who 
had again gathered to their crumbs. 
“There is no end of good men 
among the Radicals, and Ministers 
are always precious glad to shut 
them up with office or a post. I 
should have kicked over Earlsfield’s 
traces and gone among them myself, 
if it weren’t that a Radical can’t 
get on without nagging, and worry- 
ing, and spouting, and that isn’t 
my nature.” 

“But the British constitution,” 
urged Mary, aghast at views so 
different from that high-toned Whig- 
gery which was inculcated as the 
creed of the Earlsfield family ; 
“think of the British constitution, 
Mr Colpoys.” 

“The British fiddlestick! my 
dear,” said George, scornfully. “If 
there ever was such a thing, it has 
been abolished long ago—it is as ex- 
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tinct as the what d’ye-call-um—the 
Dodo. It is every party for place, 
and every man for himself. But 
beg pardon for calling you ‘my 
dear’ in the fervour of my political 
feelings, although really I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t call you so.” 

“Oh, I am sure I don’t mind,” 
said Mary, carelessly ; “ but I am 
shocked to hear you speak in that 
dreadful way about the constitution 
and politics. What would Lord 
Earlsfield say if he heard you?” 

“ A great deal, I have no doubt, 
to very little purpose,” replied the 
other. ‘These things are all very 
well for a peer with a stake in the 
country, but it is a different thing 
for younger brothers. I think 
younger brothers ought to be born 
with a natural hatred to the con- 
stitution. What a jolly time it 
must have been for those Egyptians 
in Genesis—or Exodus was it ?— 
when the first-born were all bowled 
over by one shot!” 

“Jolly for the younger sons, I 
suppose you mean,” returned Mary, 
doubtfully, half fearing that she 
might be lending herself to the 
propagation of an opinion that 
savoured slightly of impiety. 

“Precisely so, my dear,” said 
George. “ There—I have called you 
my dear again. I don’t know why 
it always comes on my tongue to- 
day. You are not angry, are you?” 

“ No, certainly not ;” replied Miss 
Donne; “you are always so good 
to me, I don’t mind what you call 
me.” 

“ Of course there can be no harm 
in it,” reflected George, taking her 
hand. ‘You see I am, like Poti- 
phar’s—no, I mean Czsar’s—wife, 
above any suspicion of falling in 
love, for every one knows that I 
have no means of marrying any one; 
although, mind you, if I had, I 
don’t say that I wouldn’t make a 
point of falling in love with you 
at once.” 
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“You make me share the sorrows 
of your poverty,” said Mary, with 
a mock melancholy, but flushing 
also and endeavouring to withdraw 
her hand. ‘TI don’t know whether 
after that confession I can allow you 
to ‘my dear’ me again.” 

“T don’t wonder at your laugh- 
ing,” grumbled the other; “ but 
upon my word, it is not particularly 
amusing from my point of view. 
It is not nice to think that the idea 
of your falling in love with any one 
is ridiculous, though I am quite 
aware that is my case.” 

“*T didn’t mean that,” said Mary, 
who was afraid she had hurt his 
feelings, and who thought besides 
that the conversation was taking an 
uneasy turn, although George Col- 
poys was not a man that any young 
woman would be apt to feel uneasy 
with ; “of course you have a right 
to fall in love as well as any other 
gentleman.” 

“Have I? Then, by Jove, sup- 
pose that I were to fall in love with 
you!” 

“T cannot suppose any such 
thing.” 

**Why not? Do you mean that I 
am too old?” 

** No; I mean that the whole sup- 
position is too absurd to discuss 
except in jest. And really, I think 
we might find something much 
better worth talking about. I would 
rather you went back to Radical- 
ism.” 

“Hang Radicalism! Now look 
here, Mary ! I solemnly believe that 
I am in love with you. I have felt 
it coming on for a good while, 
though I didn’t know what was the 
matter with me. But if I were in 
a position to marry, the first thing 
I would do would be to ask you to 
be my wife. But you see I am not, 
and though I were, it does not 
exactly follow that you would have 
me.” 

The conversation had really taken 
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an awkward turn. Mary sat in con- 
fusion, her face turning now red, 
now pale. She had never thought 
of George Colpoys save in the light 
of a very pleasant companion, far 
removed from her own years, with 
whom she could permit herself a 
freedom that she would have shrunk 
from in the case of a man nearer 
her own age. And now he had all 
but declared that he loved her, 
though in such away that she her- 
self was left no reply in the mat- 
ter. She struggled to withdraw 
her hand, and felt half inclined to 
burst into tears. 

“You see,” resumed George, still 
holding fast by her hand and patting 
it paternally within his own—but 
what she was to see was destined 
to remain for the present unrevealed, 
for a shadow fell across the floor of 
the summer-house, a discreet cough 
announced a new arrival, and George 
had scarcely time to drop Miss 
Donne’s hand and turn round, 
when a bareheaded footman ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“His lordship’s compliments, 
Miss Donne, and his lordship wishes 
to see you puticklary in the libarry, 
when you are conwenient.” 

“Very good, Parker. Say to his 
lordship I shall be with him pres- 
ently,” said Mary, with a burning 
face, but with a sense of relief that 
the interview with George Colpoys 
was thus broken up, as she rose 
and gathered up her basket and 
her hat. 

But the member was not going 
to allow her to escape so easily. 

“ You are not angry with me,” he 
said, detaining her until the man 
was out of hearing. ‘“ You know it 
can’t mean anything, worse luck. 
But we shall just be as we were— 
good friends, shall we not?” 

“Yes,” replied Mary, doubtfully, 
as she put forth her hand in re- 
sponse to his proffered clasp. 

“ You wouldn’t let me kiss you, I 
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suppose—just to show that you have 
no feeling in the matter?” 

‘Certainly not, sir,” in a decided 
tone of indignation. 

“Well, perhaps I should not 
have asked it,” returned the mem- 
ber, meekly; but he raised her 
hand to his lips nevertheless, 
“And we are still good friends 
—you have promised, remember. 
And now I won’t keep you, for 
the virtue of patience is not one 
of Earlsfield’s most shining traits.” 

He leaned against the door of the 
summer- house, and watched her 
walk hurriedly up the path until 
she turned the corner of the flower- 
garden and was lost to sight. He 
took a cigar from his case, and 
placed it in his mouth without 
lighting, sucking away at it un- 
consciously. Then he turned and 
went into the dovecot, and sat 
down on the seat where she had 
sat a little ago; and with bent 
head and hands spread out upon 
his knees communed with himself. 

“T don’t suppose it was any 
good,” he reflected, bitterly ; “ but I 
couldn’t have helped it for the life 
of me, She sat there looking so 
pretty and so good, with the sun- 
light playing on her face, and a dash 
of mischief in her eyes too—that I 
don’t see how any fellow could have 
kept from loving her, and telling her 
so, too. I wonder if she could ever 
come to care for me? But what 
would be the good even if she did? 
Where’s the money to come from? 
Shall I sound Earlsfield about the 
subject? No; I am pretty sure 
he has got some game of his own 
for her, whatever it is. If the 
Government would give me any- 
thing over a thousand a-year, by 
Jove, I would play a hazard for 
her yet!” 

But then came thoughts of 
wasted parliamentary opportunities ; 
of quarrels with the Whips, who 
spoke their mind very strongly 
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about his constancy in pairing, and 
his laxity in turning up at im- 
portant divisions, and of the very 
moderate estimate at which his 
services were rated by the leaders 
of his party. There were debts, 
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too, and no visible means of meet- 
ing them. Marriage was clearly a 
dream and a delusion ; and George 
Colpoys could not but acknowledge 
the fact as he puffed away savagely 
at his unlit cigar. 


CHAPTER XX.—IPHIGENIA. 


Meanwhile Mary Donne made 
her way as fast as she could to the 
house. She felt perturbed and 
fluttered by the member’s talk. 
No one had ever spoken so to her 
before, and when she strove to 
recall his words she could hardly 
decide whether he had made love 
to her or not. Mary’s ideas of 
love-making were derived entirely 
from popular novels, and from these 
she had been led to expect some- 
thing more elevating, more melo- 
dramatic, and altogether more soul- 
subduing. And George Colpoys 
had nothing akin to a hero of 
romance. Was it not the proper 
form for a lover to go down on his 
knees, whereas George had sat all 
the ‘time perched on the edge of 
the table? After all, he had not 
said directly that he loved her; 
only that he would love her if he 
were in a position to afford to do 
so. It was all terribly common- 
place and unsatisfactory, and quite 
enough to cry over. Then what 
was to come of it? Would he talk 
about it again the next time they 
met? How could she face him in 
that case? Or would he never 
allude to the subject afterwards ? 
That, too, would be awkward, for 
there would be something between 
them then that would never be 
explained away. She had been al- 
most told, too, that she was loved, 
and the situation was so novel that 
—well, that she would perhaps like 
to hear it again. Then this sudden 
summons from Lord Earlsfield was 
rather startling. Mary felt as guilty 


as if his lordship had divined what 
was going on in the summer-house, 
and had summoned her to scold 
her. But that was too absurd. 
Still it was very seldom that he 
sent for Mary ; and on these rare 
occasions she had always felt 
frightened, although he had been 
very kind and courteous, and almost 
tender. Her mother had had a very 
small property, which Lord Earls- 
field administered; and he had 
several times taken her into the 
library to explain matters about it. 
Yes ; it must be about something 
of that kind that he was now going 
to talk ; yet her heart misgave her, 
and she wished the interview were 
well over. 

She found Lord Earlsfield sitting 
at his writing-table, his face leaning 
on his hands, his eyes looking in- 
tently into vacancy. He scarcely 
perceived her enter ; and she noticed 
a pale and careworn expression in 
his face which she had not observed 
at breakfast, when he had been un- 
usually cheerful and talkative. He 
looked up wearily as she approached 
the table, and it seemed to her as 
if he avoided her look, for he half 
turned away his head as he led her 
to a seat close beside his own chair. 

“T hope I have not disturbed 
you, my dear,” he said, gently. 
Lord Earlsfield had always called 
her “my dear” in these interviews, 
and the expression had never re- 
quired an apology, as it had done 
in the case of his brother. 

“T was down in the dovecot,” 
said Mary, simply; and then, as 
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if determined to avoid even the 
shadow of duplicity, she added, “I 
was talking to Mr Colpoys when I 
got your message. I hope I have 
not kept you waiting.” 

“ Talking to George!” responded 
Lord Earlsfield, dreamily. ‘‘ Poor 
George is so idle himself that he 
can make free with every one’s 
time ; and yet I suppose you find 
even him amusing in a dull place 
like this, But I hope we shall 
improve, Mary,” he added, with 
a forced smile and a tragic effort 
to look gay. ‘‘ Harold is coming 
home to-morrow, and I hope he 
will make things more lively. It 
won't, I trust, be unpleasant for 
you at all events to have a com- 
panion of your own age here.” 

“We shall all be very glad to 
see him,” said Mary, warmly, re- 
membering how much Lord Earls- 
field was bound up in his son, and 
how jealous he was of any indica- 
tion of a consciousness that Harold 
was not as other young men are; 
“T do not think I have ever seen 
him.” 

** No, my dear, I don’t think you 
have. It is two years since I last 
saw him, and I expect to find him 
much changed. He used to be a 
very good-looking lad, unless I am 
partial,” with a faint smile; “and 
the Colpoyses have rarely been 
Adonises ; but his mother’s father 
was one of the handsomest men of 
his day. There is a picture of him 
by Lawrence, of which the Prince 
Regent had a ‘replica painted for 
Carlton House.” 

There was a long pause, during 
which Lord Earlsfield passed his 
hand wearily over his brow, and 
remained looking steadily before 
him with vacant gaze, while Mary 
waited patiently to hear what was 
to be said next. 

“T hope Harold and you will be 
good friends,” he at last resumed ; 
“friendships should go down in 
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families. Your father and I were 
like brothers— more attached to 
each other than many brothers 
are; and when I stood by his 
open grave, I felt that I had lost 
the best and the truest friend I 
should ever have in this world.” 

Mary Donne had almost no recol- 
lection of her father, who had died 
when she was little more than an 
infant, but she was affected by the 
tone of strong feeling in which 
Lord Earlsfield spoke, and her tears 
began to flow freely. 

*‘ T promised him before he died,” 
continued he, taking her hand 
softly within his own, “that you 
should be to me as a daughter. I 
have always looked upon you as 
one, though I am not good at show- 
ing my feelings ; but Philip Donne’s 
child must always be to me as my 
own.” 

* Oh, Lord Earlsfield,” said Mary, 
“you have been only too good and 
kind tome. Who else but you would 
have troubled themselves about a 
poor penniless orphan like me?” 

‘* Hush, Mary,” said Lord Earls- 
field. ‘“ Your father, if he had 
been in my place, would have done 
all for Harold that I have done for 
you, and done it better, too, for he 
had an open heart that shed kind- 
liness and love upon all who came 
near him. And that, my dear, is 
why I trust you and Harold will 
be dear friends.” 

“T am sure we shall,” said Mary, 
still much affected. ‘I shall do all 
I can to please him and make him 
like me,” she innocently added. 

“T live so much within myself,” 
continued Lord Earlsfield, grasping 
her hand nervously, “that I dream 
much of the future of those whom 
I love. It will be a great weight 
upon my mind until I get Harold 
settled in life. His peculiarly sus- 
ceptible temperament, which, I am 
happy to think, has now almost 
disappeared, makes it very desirable 
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that he should be married to a good 
loving woman with a warm tender 
heart—one who could share his 
troubles with him, and make his 
sorrows her own. Of course, he 
would have no difficulty in mak- 
ing what Society would call an 
excellent match, for he has rank, 
and will have an income above 
most of his equals in the peerage ; 
and when I say equals, I don’t 
mean brewers, or city peers or bank- 
ers,” he interjected, with a little 
sniff of scorn, forgetting for the 
moment that one John Colpoys had 
once lived at the Silver Salmon in 
Aldersgate, and had ministered to 
the fasts of that bright occidental 
star, Queen Elizabeth, of most 
happy memory. “I have been sav- 
ing all my life, and Harold is my 
sole heir. But I have no wish that 
he should make what is called a 
great match; the Larlsfields can 
gain nothing by blood. If my son 
choose a loving and virtuous girl 
of unstained gentle stock, he will 
marry to my complete satisfaction.” 

A sudden terror took hold of 
Mary Donne, and a dreadful possi- 
bility dimly broke upon her mind. 
Why should Lord Earlsfield speak 
to her thus? He was not in the 
habit of taking her, or any one else, 
into his confidence, and why had 
he sent for her now to speak to her 
of all these things? She did not 
dare to think what further revela- 
tion of Lord Earlsfield’s purpose 
there might be yet to come, and 
she sat tearful and silent, with diffi- 
culty controlling herself so far that 
he might not see how she was trem- 
bling in every limb. 

“Tt would never be my wish to 
control young people’s affections, 
although in our rank it is most just 
and necessary to do so many times,” 
continued Lord Earlsfield, gaining 
calmness as he neared the point at 
which he had been driving. ‘“ Har- 
old and you will necessarily be 
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thrown much together. I am not 
going to exercise any influence 
upon the inclinations of either of 
you, but I thought it would be 
better—that it would make things 
more pleasant for you—if you were 
to know that nothing would make 
me happier than to see the two 
beings whom I love best unite their 
lives. I may say,” concluded he 
solemnly, “‘that no earthly event 
would give me the same entire 
satisfaction as a marriage between 
Harold and you.” 

He paused and turned to look at 
Mary, but almost immediately with- 
drew his glance. She was sobbing 
as if her heart would break, and 
not a word could she utter to ex- 
press the horror with which her 
guardian’s proposal—for she could 
not conceal from herself that it 
was nothing less—filled her. To 
marry a madman !— for that was 
the destiny which Lord Earlsfield 
was certainly holding out to her. 
Death would surely be better! 
Why then could she not die at 
once, and escape such a fate? Lord 
Earlsfield felt that he could read 
her fears, and he drew the girl to- 
wards. him. He put an arm round 
her very tenderly, and drew her to 
his breast, while he passed a hand 
softly over the smooth tresses of 
her hair, while Mary’s sobs increased 
all the more under his caresses. 
She felt as the lamb might feel as 
the butcher pats its head and runs 
his fingers approvingly through its 
woolly fleece. 

“You must not misunderstand 
me, Mary, dear,” he said. ‘“ You 
and Harold are each entirely left 
to follow your own inclinations. I 
have thought it my duty to make 
you aware that I would throw no 
barrier in the way. You would be 
the fairest of all the Ladies Earls- 
field, my love,” he added, stooping 
and kissing her forehead, “and 
there have been Court beauties 
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among them. But I have startled 
you, I fear. You had better not 
agitate yourself by saying any- 
thing just now, but go to your 
own room, and remember that I 
can have no wish for the daughter 
of my old friend, Philip Donne, 
except her dearest happiness ;” and 
he led her gently to the door, and 
opened it for her, leaving Mary to 
go up-stairs with the sentence of 
lifelong misery ringing in her ears. 

She reached her own room, and 
locked the door almost unconscious- 
ly, and then threw herself upon her 
bed, burying her face among the 
pillows. Her tears dried up. Ter- 
ror of impending fate had cut off 
their source, and her hot head was 
like to burst, while she felt an ut- 
ter vacancy where her heart should 
have been. 

It was too cruel to be thus com- 
pelled to marry one whom she had 
never seen, and whom every one 
except his father did not scruple 
to declare to be subject to periods 
of madness. Mrs Firebrace had 
declared that they would not be 
safe in the house with Harold— 
the man to whom Lord Earlsfield 
proposed to marry her. She had 
not been deceived by his assertion 
that he would exercise no influence 
upon her inclination. He had said 
that no earthly event would give 
him the same satisfaction as her 
marriage to Harold, and she knew 
by experience that all earthly 
events, at Earlscourt at least, must 
be ordered for his satisfaction. She 
had been alarmed and distressed by 
the way George Colpoys had spoken 
to her, but that was a light mat- 
ter compared with the misery of 
marrying his insane nephew. A 
light matter! It would be perfect- 
ly tolerable, she told herself, to be 
compelled to marry George Colpoys 
compared with the other. Why 
had not George asked her directly 
to be his wife, and why had she 
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not accepted him? she wildly asked 
herself. Then she could have told 
Lord Earlsfield that she was already 
engaged, and however angry he 
might have been, there would 
have been an end of the difficulty 
about Harold. She reproached her- 
self, and she reproached George, for 
not having saved her from this 
worse than death. Death! If she 
could only die, all would be well ; 
but that would take time, and 
Harold Colpoys was to arrive to- 
morrow. 

No; there was no hope. The 
future held no possibility of escape 
open to her. Lord Earlsfield had 
evidently made up his mind, and 
when he resolved to have anything 
done, done it must be. He evi- 
dently was seeking to secure her 
happiness and Harold’s also. Of 
that Mary was quite confident, for 
she both loved and trusted her 
guardian. And if she could not 
see that her happiness lay in the 
direction which Lord Earlsfield 
pointed out, no doubt it was her 
ungrateful and wicked nature which 
perverted her mind. It never en- 
tered into Mary Donne’s head to 
rebel against Lord Earlsfield’s de 
cree. She knew well that some 
terrible judgment would surely fol- 
low such an act of disobedience. 
Had not Colonel Colpoys taken his 
own way against the will, and in 
spite of the counsels of his eldest 
brother, and was he not suffering 
the most grievous social calamities 
in consequence? [arlscourt was 
Mary’s microcosm, and her general- 
isations could only go so far as it 
afforded her experiences. But she 
certainly could not, would not dis- 
obey, and nothing was left her but 
to weep in secret over her hard lot. 

Mary Donne did not appear at 
the dinner-table that evening. She 
sent her love to Mrs Firebrace with 
a message that she had a headache, 
and had gone to bed. The mem- 
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ber could not stifle a feeling of 
guilty remorse when he recalled the 
scene in the summer-house, and he 
mentally cursed his selfishness for 
having made Mary ill and unhappy. 
Lord Earlsfield, too, was not with- 
out some mental qualms, but he 
sternly negatived the suggestion of 
the ladies that the doctor should be 
sent for, and ordered that Miss 
Donne should not be disturbed. 
He was more than usually morose 
and ill-tempered, and retreated from 
the dinner-table even before the 
ladies rose, ordering tea to be sent 
to him in the library. Lord Earls- 
field was not much better company 
when he was alone with his con- 
science. It was from no sudden 
impulse that he had broached the 
scheme of his son marrying Mary 
Donne. He had thought over the 
matter for some years back, and he 
had fortified his resolution with 
numerous irresistible arguments 
both moral and religious. But 
somehow these arguments failed 
to have their previous satisfying 
effect, now that he had actually 
informed the girl of her destiny. 
He had been quite positive that 
he was going to act rightly and 
kindly towards all parties; why, 
then, should he permit himself to 
think that there was anything 
wrong in his plan? He had pro- 
mised Philip Donne that he would 
be a father to his girl; and was he 
not going to make her his daughter 
in reality? Certainly he was; but 
he did not care to raise his eyes to 
that part of the wall where the por- 
trait of Colonel Donne was looking 
down upon him. 

* Poor girl!” he said, walking un- 
easily up and down the room; “of 
course she must be agitated. Mar- 
riage is always a serious thought to 
any sensible person. But she must 
see it is all for the best. I could 
get scores of excellent matches for 
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Harold in the peerage, and people 
would think me no more than 
prudent in selecting a wife for him 
from his own class. Why should 
I fret myself so much about my 
special motives in marrying him to 
Mary? She is good and kind and 
clever, and will help him in his 
peculiar circumstances through life 
better than any one else. She will 
be a peeress—perhaps the mother 
of a future Earl—an Earl of Earls- 
field, and there are very few women 
that such rank would not count 
with. I might have my choice of 
Lady Lockington’s daughters, or of 
the Countess of Elsedale’s for that 
matter, for the settlements I shall 
make on Mary Donne. Ay, and 
then they would shut him up in an 
asylum as soon as my head was 
down, and he would be known as 
the mad Lord Earlsfield. But with 
Mary Donne as his wife there need 
be no danger of that—no exposure 
—no scandal. And his children 
may be sane enough; there is no 
madness among the Colpoys; or 
may break out only among the 
younger sons, which would be of 
no consequence, and a cheap way 
of providing for them.” 

“ Only let us get over this link— 
this weak link,” sighed his lordship, 
“and the chain may still be strong 
enough to bear the weight of the 
title through long generations. It 
must be so. I have done well. 
No one can say that I am acting 
selfishly in this matter.” 

He raised his eyes to Colonel 
Donne’s portrait, and looked for a 
minute or two steadily at the face 
in the soft lamplight; but the 
features were keenly critical, with a 
half-doubtful, half-scornful expres- 
sion, just as Sir Francis Grant had 
caught them ; and Lord Earlsfield 
turned away with another sigh and 
threw himself down to muse in 
his chair. 
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DIARY OF AN IDLE DOCTOR.—III. 


LA MADONNA DEL BUON 


NaPLes, 1884, 

Tue doctor had often seen him 
at the door of the sanctuary look- 
ing out over the dirty lane, and 
even when a long distance from 
each other, friendly salutations 
were exchanged between them in 
the usual Neapolitan fashion of 
waving hands, with “ Buon giorno, 
Don Dionysio!” ‘Ben venuto, 
Signor Dottore!” 

Often, too, he had looked in at 
the old deserted cloister garden, 
with its dried-up fountain and a 
few pale autumn roses against the 
wall of the little chapel. And 
Don Dionysio had related to him 
many of the miracles of the Ma- 
donna of Buon Cammino. The 
Madonna of Buon Cammino stood 
there quite alone in her half- 
ruined sanctuary, and only one 
tiny little oil-lamp struggled with 
the darkness within. With great 
solemnity Don Dionysio had 
drawn aside the curtain which 
veiled his Madonna from profane 
eyes; and tenderly as a mother 
he had arranged the tattered 
fringes of her robe, which threat- 
ened to fall to pieces altogether. 
And the doctor had looked with 
compassionate wonder upon the 
pale waxen image with the im- 
passive smile on the rigid features, 
which to Don Dionysio’s eyes 
reflected the highest physical and 
spiritual beauty. ‘Come é bella, 
come é simpatica!”! said he, 
looking up at his Madonna. 

Inside the old church of Santa 
Maria del Carmine, close by, hun- 
dreds of votive candles were burn- 
ing before the altars, and night 
and day the people flocked in 


CAMMINO. 


there to implore the mighty Ma- 
donna’s protection. Mothers took 
the rings off their hands and hung 
them as sacred offerings round the 
Madonna’s neck, girls drew the 
strings of coral out of their dark 
plaits to adorn the rich robe 
of the statue, and, with brows 
pressed against the worn marble 
floor, strong men knelt, murmur- 
ing prayers for help and mercy. 

Death dwelt in the alleys of 
Naples. Three times the wonder- 
working image of the Madonna 
del Carmine had been carried 
round the quarter in solemn pro- 
cession to protect the people of 
the Mercato from the dreaded 
plague, and many miracles were 
reported of dying people brought 
back to life on being permitted to 
kiss the hem of the garment of 
the blessed Maria del Carmine. 

The doctor had seen Don 
Dionysio disappear into his little 
portico with a disdainful shrug 
when the procession of Maria del 
Carmine passed by, and he had 
more than once heard the old 
priest express his doubts about 
the far-famed Madonna’s wonder- 
working power to one gossip or 
another whom he had succeeded 
in stopping on her way to the 
church of the Madonna. 

“What, after all, has your Ma- 
donna done for you, you people of 
Mercato?” he called out, mock- 
ingly. “If she is so powerful, 
why has she not saved Naples 
from the cholera? And here, in 
the midst of her own quarter in 
Mercato, whose inhabitants for 
centuries have knelt before her, 
what has she done to prevent the 





1 How beautiful, how sympathetic she is ! 
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disease spreading here? Do not 
people die every day round her 
own sanctuary, round the very 
Piazza del Mercato, in spite of 
all your prayers, in spite of all 
your votive candles? Altro che la 
Madonna del Carmine |} 

“ And as the cholera has never 
reached this side of the Piazza, 
and never will reach it, whom do 
you suppose you have to thank 
for that, if not the holy Madonna 
del Buon Cammino, who stretches 
her protecting hand over you, al- 
though you do not deserve it, 
although you leave her sanctuary 
dark, and take all your offerings 
to the other Madonnas, whatever 
they may be called! And yet you 
cannot see in your blindness that 
the blessed Madonnadel Buon Cam- 
mino is far more powerful than all 
your Madonnas put together! Al- 
tro che la Madonna del Carmine /” 

But no one seemed to take any 
heed of the old man’s words, no 
votive candles dispersed the dark- 
ness within the chapel of the 
blessed Madonna del Buon Cam- 
mino, and no lips murmured her 
name in their prayers for help and 
protection against the dreaded 
sickness. Had they not Santa 
Maria del Carmine close along- 
side, who from all time had been 
the patron saint of the quarter, 
who had helped them through so 
much distress, and consoled them 
in so much misery? Was there 
not in her church that miraculous 
crucifix out of whose pierced side 
blood trickled every Good Friday, 
and whose hair the priests solemn- 
ly cut every Christmas,—that same 
crucifix which had bowed its head 
for the enemy’s bullet and sent 
death to the besieger’s camp and 
victory to Naples? And if the 
Madonna del Carmine could not 
give sufficient protection to all of 
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them in these days of distress, had 
they not the venerable Madonna 
del Colera, who saved their city 
in the year 1834 from the same 
sickness which now raged amongst 
them? And in the Harbour 
quarter, close by, did not the 
Madonna del Porto Salvo stand 
in her sumptuous chapel, dressed 
in silk and gold brocade, ready 
to listen to their prayers? Was 
there not to be found by Banchi 
Nuovi the far-famed Madonna del 
Aiuto, who would certainly not 
belie her name of Helper in the 
hour of need? Had they not La 
Madonna del Addolorata, with the 
mantle of solid silver, and the 
black velvet robe whose folds no 
one had ever kissed without gain- 
ing comfort and peace? Had 
they not La Madonna del Imma- 
colata, whose sky-blue garment 
was strewn with gold stars from 
the vault of heaven itself? Had 
they not La Madonna di Salette 
in her purple skirt, dyed with the 
blood of martyrs? And did not 
San Gennaro himself stand in 
his shining dome above,—he, the 
patron saint of Naples, whose 
congealed blood flows anew every 
year,—he, who protected the city 
of his care from plague and famine, 
and commanded the flowing lava 
of Vesuvius to stop before its 
gates? But La Madonna del 
Buon Cammino—who knew any- 
thing of her? Who knew whence 
she came, and who had seen with 
their own eyes a single miracle 
worked by her hand? What 
kind of Madonna was that whose 
shrine remained without candles 
or flowers, and whose mantle was 
in rags! “Non tiene neppure 
cappelli, la vostra Madonna!” ? 
an old woman had once shouted 
in Don Dionysio’s face, to the 
great joy of the crowd. The 





1 A fig for the Madonna del Carmine ! 


2 Your Madonna has not even got any hair on her head ! 
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effect of this argument had been 
crushing, and Don Dionysio had 
disappeared in great fury inside 
his portico, and had not been 
seen again for some days. 

The doctor’s road lay in that 
direction one evening, and he de- 
termined to visit his old friend. 
From inside the chapel he heard 
Don Dionysio with mighty voice 
singing an old Latin hymn in 
honour of his Madonna: 


** Consolatrix miserorum, 
Suscitatrix mortuorum, 
Mortis rumpe retia; 
Intendentes tux laudi, 
Nos attende, nos elaudi, 
Nos a morte libera ! ” 


He lifted the curtain before the 
door, and in the light of the little 
oil-lamp he saw Don Dionysio on 
his knees before the image of his 
Madonna, very busy brushing the 
cobwebs off an enormous old wig 
of an indescribable colour. His 
anger had not yet subsided. 
**Dicono che non tiene cappelli!” 
he called out as soon as he caught 
sight of the doctor ; “mo vogliamo 
vedere chi tieni i pit belli cap- 
pelli!”+ And with a triumphant 
glance at his visitor he placed the 
wig upon the bald head of La 
Madonna del Buon Cammino. 
“Come é bella, come é simpatica !” 
said he, with sparkling eyes, and 
he arranged as well as he could 
the entangled curls round the fore- 
head of the image. 

When the doctor went away, 
Don Dionysio’s anger had cooled, 
and again he took up his position 
in the little portico in excellent 
spirits, quite ready to fight both 
offensively and defensively for his 
Madonna’s sake. The same evening 
the doctor was told of a case of 
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cholera in a fondaco close by the 
street in which Don Dionysio lived, 
and he went to look at it early the 
next morning. In passing by he 
saw the old fellow already at his 
post, rubbing his hands and looking 
very cheerful, and the doctor had 
not the heart to tell him then that 
even the protecting presence of his 
Madonna had now failed. But 
Don Dionysio waved his hand 
eagerly as soon as he caught sight 
of the doctor, and when he was 
still some distance, he called out, 
so as to be heard throughout the 
whole lane: “Zeco il cholera/ 
See now what I have always said! 
Here you have got it, because you 
would not believe in La Madonna 
del Buon Cammino; now you are 
all of you going to see what be- 
comes of those who believe more 
in the Madonna del Carmine than 
in her! cco il cholera/ in our 
very midst! cco il cholera /” 
The lane was full of people, 
who in trembling terror had fled 
out of their houses to pray in the 
churches and before the shrines at 
the street-corners, and some of 
them stopped irresolutely in front 
of the chapel to listen to Don 
Dionysio’s threatening prophecy of 
death to every one who had dared 
to brave the anger of the blessed 
Madonna del Buon Cammino. The 
fondaco seemed quite empty, for as 
many as were able had run away 
at the first alarm; but, guided by 
the sound of praying voices, the 
doctor came at last to a dark hole, 
where the usual sight met his eyes. 
Round the door some kneeling 
commare? in earnest prayers; 
stretched out at full length upon 
the floor a mother wringing her 
hands in despair ; and in a corner 
the livid face of a child half-hidden 





1 They say she has got no hair! but we shall soon see who has the most 


beautiful hair ! 
* Neighbouring women. 
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under a heap of ragged coverings. 
The little girl was quite cold, her 
eyelids half shut, and her pulse 
scarcely perceptible. Now and 
again a convulsive trembling 
passed over her; but except for 
that, she lay there quite motion- 
less and insensible—cholera! At 
the head of the bed lay a picture 
of the Madonna del Carmine, and 
the doctor gathered from the 
muttering of the women that the 
wonder- working Madonna had 
been brought there the evening 
before. Now and then the mother 
lifted her head and looked search- 
ingly at the doctor, and it seemed 
to him as if he could read something 
like confidence in her anguished 
eyes. And yet it appeared as if 
he could do nothing. Ether -in- 
jections, frictions, all the usual 
remedies, proved fruitless to bring 
the strength of life back, and the 
pulse grew weaker and weaker. 
Again the doctor saw to his sur- 
prise the same trusting expression 
in the mother’s eyes when she 
looked at him, and he determined 
to make the experiment. He knew 
well that in a case like this there 
was nothing to lose, for, left to it- 
self, the child was evidently dying; 
but for some time he had been pur- 
sued by a wild idea that perhaps 
there was everything to gain. No 
one cared any longer to watch 
what he did: the mother lay with 
her forehead pressed against the 
floor calling upon the Madonna 
with touching voice to take her 
own life in exchange for the 
child’s ; and amongst the commare 
the prayers had ceased, and in 
their place a lively discussion 
broken out as to whether it would 
not be better to fetch some other 
Madonna, since the Madonna del 
Carmine would not help them in 


spite of all their prayers, in spite 
of the candles before her image, 
in spite of the mother’s promise to 
dress the child in the Madonna’s 
colour for a whole year if only it 
might live. The child was quite 
insensible, and everything was 
easily done. When all was 
finished the doctor slightly touched 
the mother’s shoulder, and whilst 
she stared at him as if she hardly 
understood his words, he said that 
there was no time to lose if they 
wished to fetch another Madonna, 
and he suggested that they should 
send for the holy Madonna del 
Buon Cammino, whose chapel was 
close by. A deep silence followed 
his words, and it was plain that 
his suggestion did not meet with 
the smallest sympathy. He pre- 
tended to take their silence for 
consent, and with a little difficulty 
succeeded in persuading one of the 
women whom he knew well to go 
to the chapel of the Madonna del 
Buon Cammino. 

Don Dionysio came like a shot 
with his Madonna in his arms. 
He put the little oil-lamp at the 
feet of the image, and began 
eagerly to sing the hymn to the 
honour of his Madonna, now and 
then casting a furious glance at 
the image of her powerful rival, 
before which the mother still lay 
outstretched ; whilst by the door 
the women were muttering all 
sorts of opprobrious remarks about 
his idol: “ Vatene farti un altra 
gonnella poverella! Benedetto San 
Gennaro, che brutta faccia che 
Yhanno dato, povera vecchia !” ! 

Suddenly they became quite 
silent, and in breathless amaze- 
ment they all stared at the doc- 
tor’s pale waxen assistant in his 
fight for the child’s life. For 
from the closely compressed lips 








1Go and make thyself another gown, poor thing! Blessed San Gennaro, what 


an ugly face they have given her, poor old thing ! 
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of the dying girl a subdued moan 
was heard, and the half-opened 
eyes turned slowly towards the 
Madonna del Buon Cammino. All 
crossed themselves repeatedly ; and 
the doctor perceived the child’s 
pulse grow stronger, and the 
warmth of life slowly begin to 
spread over the icy limbs. The 
terror of death began to glow in 
her eyes, and she cried with half- 
broken voice, “ Salvetemi! salve- 
temi! Madonna Sanctissime !” ! 

With a louder voice Don Dion- 
ysio began again his song of praise, 
and all round him now murmured 
the name of the blessed Madonna 
del Buon Cammino. Don Dionysio 
left the fondaco about an hour 
afterwards, followed by a proces- 
sion of almost all its inhabitants, 
The child was then quite conscious ; 
and all agreed that the holy Ma- 
donna del Buon Cammino had 
worked a miracle. 

The doctor sat for a good while 
longer at the child’s side, watch- 
ing with the keenest interest the 
slow but sure return of its strength. 
Late in the evening, when he 
looked in again, the improvement 
was so marked that it was prob- 
able the child would live. Every- 
where—in the fondaco and in the 
alleys around—nothing was talked 
of but the new miracle ; and when 
the doctor went home he saw for 
the first time lights shining in the 
chapel of the Madonna del Buon 
Cammino. 

He did not sleep a wink that 
night ; for he could not keep his 
thoughts away from what he had 
witnessed in the morning, and he 
could hardly restrain his impa- 
tience to meet with a fresh case 
on which to repeat the experi- 
ment. 

He had not to wait long. The 
same night another woman in the 
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fondaco was attacked, and when 
he saw her the next day she was 
already so bad that it seemed as 
if she might die at any moment. 
His advice to fetch the Madonna 
del Buon Cammino was taken 
now without hesitation, and whilst 
everybody’s attention was fixed 
upon Don Dionysio and his image, 
the doctor could busy himself with 
his patient, undisturbed by any 
suspicious and troublesome eyes. 
Here again a speedy and decided 
reaction set in, which became more 
and more confirmed during the 
day ; and that same evening the 
rumour spread through the alleys 
of the Mercato of a second miracle 
by the wonder-working Madonna 
del Buon Cammino. 

Thus began those strange never- 
to-be-forgotten days when, insen- 
sible to sleeplessness, to fatigue, 
yes! to hunger, the doctor went 
day and night from bed to bed, 
borne as by strong wings of an 
idea which almost blinded his 
sight, and made all his scepticism 
waver. He would come with 
Don Dionysio at his heels to meet 
the usual sight of some poor half- 
dead creature for whom it seemed 
as if human skill could do noth- 
ing, and when, an hour or two 
later, the Madonna del Buon Cam- 
mino in solemn procession was 
carried away followed by the deep- 
est devotion of the crowd, he 
would slip out unnoticed, forget- 
ful of everything, in silent wonder 
at the sudden and constant im- 
provement he had witnessed—an 
improvement which often seemed 
like a rising from the dead. 

Ah! he had gone down there, 
where from a distance it seemed 
so easy to die, as easy as to make- 
believe to one’s self and others 
that one aimed at nothing else 
but to try to help the poor suffer- 











1 Save me, save me, most holy Madonna ! 
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ers around. He had done very 
little for them, but a good deal 
for himself—he had almost for- 
gotten his own misery. His ex- 
perience of cholera was already 
wide enough, he knew about as 
much as others knew. He knew 
that Fate reigns over death as 
over life. Method after method 
he had tried honestly and con- 
scientiously, and he had learnt 
that, in spite of Koch, in spite of 
the microbes, his ignorance was 
as great as ever when it came to 
the treatment of a cholera pa- 
tient. So he had wandered round 
the quarters of Naples, a hopeless 
sceptic, with medicaments in his 
hand in which he did not believe 
very much himself, with words of 
hope and consolation on his lips 
and dejection in his thoughts. 

And now this last experiment, 
so bold that he had almost shrunk 
from trying it, but whose results 
were an unbroken series of suc- 
cesses in the midst of an epidemic 
with an enormous mortality! 
Once again he was a doctor and 
nothing more. With redoubled 
zeal he followed every case, scarce- 
ly for a minute did he leave his 
patient’s side, and with increas- 
ing excitement he watched every 
symptom, every detail, with the 
same old scepticism. And yet 
the astonishing fact remained, 
for a whole week not a single 
fatal case? 

He had almost forgotten that 
Don Dionysio and the Madonna 
del Buon Cammino followed his 
footsteps—he had forgotten them 
as he had forgotten himself. Now 
and then his vacant eyes would 
fall upon the unconscious assist- 
ant at his side, and he felt glad 
that he had been able to give the 
old man a share in his success. 
Don Dionysio seemed to need no 
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more rest than the doctor, day 
and night he was going about 
with his Madonna. His face 
shone with ecstasy, and he en- 
joyed to the full his short hap- 
piness. The Madonna del Buon 
Cammino was now clothed in a 
flame-red silken mantle, a diadem 
of showy glass beads encircled her 
brow, and round her neck, strung 
upon a cord, hung numbers of 
rings and gold ear-rings. Night 
and day votive candles were 
lighted in her chapel, and on the 
walls, so naked before, hung ex 
voli of all possible kinds, thank- 
offerings for deliverance from sick- 
ness and death. The chapel was 
always full of people praying fer- 
vently on their knees for help from 
that mighty Madonna who had 
performed so many miracles, and 
who stretched out her protecting 
hand over the street. For to his 
amazement the doctor had heard 
Don Dionysio prophesy that as 
long as the lights burned in the 
chapel of the Madonna del Buon 
Cammino, the cholera would never 
dare to approach her street. 

It was now that the poor people 
of Naples were to suffer their 
deepest misery, that the infection, 
swift as: fire, broke out all over 
the alleys and slums of the four 
poor quarters. It was now that 
people fell down in the street as 
if they had been struck by light- 
ning; that the dying and dead 
lay side by side in almost every 
house; that the omnibuses of 
Portici, filled with the day’s death- 
harvest, every evening were driven 
up to the Campo Santo dei 
Colerosi,! where over a thousand 
corpses every night filled the 
enormous grave. It was now 
that trembling hands broke down 
the walls with which modern times 
had hidden the old shrines at the 





1 Cholera cemetery. 
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street-corners, that the people in 
wild fury stormed the Duomo to 
force the priests to carry San 
Gennaro himself down to their 
alleys. It was now that anxiety 
reached the borders of frenzy, that 
despair began to howl like rage, 
that from trembling lips prayers 
and curses fell in alternating con- 
fusion, that knives gleamed in 
hands which just before had 
convulsively grasped rosary and 
crucifix. 

The doctor and his friend went 
on their way as before, undis- 
turbed by the increasing horrors 
which surrounded them. And 
wherever they went death gave 
way before them. The doctor 
needed all his self-control] to 
enable him still to maintain his 
doubts, and before his eyes he 
saw like a mirage the goal which 
his daring dreams already reached. 
As for Don Dionysio, no ques- 
tioning doubt had ever awakened 
his slumbering freedom of thought, 
and for a long time the doctor had 
given up all attempts to stifle the 
old fellow’s joyous conviction of 
his victory. 

The epidemic had now reached 
its highest point, almost every 
house in the quarter was infected, 
and still Don Dionysio’s prophecy 
held good, for not a single case 
had occurred in the street of the 
Madonna del Buon Cammino. 

The doctor had been told by a 
commare that in one of the bassi 
in Orto del Conte lay a dying 
woman, and that her husband had 
been “avvelenato”! in the hos- 
pital the day before. He went 
there the same evening, but it 
was with great difficulty that he 
succeeded in getting through the 
hostile crowd which had assembled 
in front of the infected house. 


He heard that the husband had 
been removed almost by force to 
the hospital, that he had there 
died, and that when a couple of 
hours afterwards they had tried 
to remove his wife too, who had 
been attacked in the night, the 
people had opposed it, a cara- 
biniero had been stabbed, and the 
others had had to save their lives 
by flight. As usual, the unfor- 
tunate doctors bore the blame of 
all the evil, and he heard all 
around him in the crowd the 
well-known epithets of “ Am- 
mazzacane!” ‘ Assassino!” and 
* Avvelenetori!”? After several 
fruitless efforts to gain their con- 
fidence and make friends with 
them, he had no choice but to 
give up all attemps of helping the 
sick woman, and to wait till Don . 
Dionysio came. As soon as he 
entered the room the attention 
of every one was at once fixed 
upon him and his Madonna, and 
they all fell on their knees and 
prayed fervently, without caring 
in the least about either the 
patient or the doctor. The woman 
was in stadium algidum,? but her 
pulse was still tolerably vigorous. 
Strong in the confidence of his 
previous successes, the doctor went 
to work. He had hardly finished 
when the pulse became irregular 
and the heart began to flag. Just 
as Don Dionysio with triumphant 
voice announced that the miracle 
was done, the death-agony began, 
and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the doctor could keep up 
the action of the heart until the 
Madonna del Buon Cammino had 
left the house, followed by the 
crowd outside in solemn proces- 
sion. Shortly afterwards the 
doctor slipped out of the house 
like a thief, and ran for his life 





1 Poisoned. 


2 Dog of a murderer! Assassin! Poisoner ! 


3 The state of collapse, characteristic of cholera, when the body becomes cold, 
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to the corner of the Via del Duomo, 
where he knew he would be in 
safety. 

The same night three of his 
patients died. He did his utmost 
to prevent Don Dionysio accom- 
panying him the following day, 
but in vain. Every one of the sick 
he visited and treated died under 
his eyes in the course of the day. 

The wings which had borne him 
him up during those toilsome days 
had fallen from his shoulders, and 
deadly tired he walked home in 
the evening with Don Dionysio 
at his side. They said good night 
to each other in front of the chapel 
of the Madonna del Buon Cam- 
mino, and in the flickering light 
of the lamp before her shrine the 
doctor saw a deathly pallor over- 
spread his friend’s features. The 
old man tottered and fell, with the 
Madonna in his arms. The doctor 
carried him into the chapel, and 
laid him upon the straw bed where 
he slept, in a corner behind a cur- 
tain. He placed the Madonna del 
Buon Cammino carefully on her 
stand; and poured oil for the night 
into the little lamp which burned 
over her head. Don Dionysio mo- 
tioned with his hand to be moved 
nearer, and the doctor dragged 
his bed forward to the pedestal 
of the image. ‘Come @ bella, 
come é simpatica!” said he, with 
feeble voice. He lay there quite 
motionless and silent, with his eyes 
intently fixed upon his beloved 
Madonna. The doctor sat all 
night long by his side, whilst his 
strength sank more and more, and 
he slowly grew cold. One votive 
candle after another flickered and 
went out, and the shadows fell 
deeper and deeper in the chapel of 

the Madonna del Buon Cammino. 
Then it became quite dark, and 
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only the little oil-lamp as before 
spread its trembling light over the 
pale waxen image with the impas- 
sive smile upon her rigid features. 

The next day the doctor fainted 
in the street, and was picked up 
half-conscious, and taken to the 
Cholera Hospital. And, indomit- 
able as Fate, death swept over the 
street of the Madonna del Buon 
Cammino, over Vicolo del Monaco, 
For it was Vicolo del Monaco— 
the very name of which filled 
Naples with terror, and which 
through the newspapers was known 
to the whole.world as the place 
where the cholera raged in its 
fiercest form. 


The dark little chapel which 
sheltered the old visionary’s con- 
fused devotion has been razed to 
the ground by the new order of 
things which has dawned over 
Naples at last, and Vicolo del 
Monaco is no longer to be found. 
Don Dionysio sank unconscious 
from the dim thought-world of his 
superstition into the impenetra- 
ble darkness of the great grave 
up there on the Campo Santo dei 
Colerosi. 

The other, the fool who for a 
moment had believed he could 
command Death to stop short in 
his triumphant march, he is still 
alive, but with the bitter vision of 
reality for all time overshadowing 
his eye. So will he sink, he also, 
into the great grave of oblivion, 
and of all those who lived and 
suffered in the Vicolo del Monaco 
nothing will remain—nothing. 

But behind a curtain in some 
little dark chapel stands the 
Madonna del Buon Cammino, with 
the impassive smile upon the rigid 
features. 

AXEL MUNTHE. 


1 Almost the whole alley died. An official report stated that there were over 


thirty cases in a single iiour, 
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THE REAL REJECTED ADDRESSES, 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THEATRICAL LITERATURE. 


Tue story of James and Horace 
Smith’s ‘Rejected Addresses’ is 
one of the most familiar chapters 
of literary history. Every one 
knows how the committee of 
wiseacres, under whose manage- 
ment Drury Lane Theatre was 
rebuilt after its destruction by 
fire in 1809, conceived the bril- 
liant idea of advertising for a 
poetical address, to be spoken on 
the opening night. The adver- 
tisement, which appeared in the 
‘Morning Herald’ of 8th and 
14th August 1312, was in these 
terms :— 


“ DEBUILDING or Drury Layee 

THEATRE.—The Committee are 
desirous of promoting a free and fair 
competition for an Address to be 
spoken upon the opening of the 
Theatre, which will take place on 
the 10th of October next. They 
have therefore thought fit to an- 
nounce to the public, that they 
will be glad to receive any such 
compositions, addressed to their Sec- 
retary, at the Treasury-office in 
Drury Lane, on or before the 10th 
of September, sealed up, with a dis- 
tinguishing word, number, or motto, 
on the cover, corresponding with the 
inscription on a separate sealed paper, 
containing the name of the author, 
which will not be opened unless con- 
taining the name of the successful 
candidate.” 


It is unnecessary here to repeat 
the often-told story of the happy 
thought which led the brothers 
Smith to publish a series of mock 
Addresses, supposed to have been 
submitted to the Committee of 
Drury Lane by the leading poets 
of the day. Our business is with 
the unknown or forgotten real 
competitors: with the tragedy, or 





at least the tragi-comedy, not the 
farce. 

One effectual reason why so 
little is remembered of the gen- 
uine Addresses is, that so little 
has ever been known about them. 
Some of them were published, no 
doubt; but the competitors who 
allowed their works to be made 
public were writers of no note. 
Their dull, serious productions 
were completely overshadowed by 
the brilliant humour of the bur- 
lesque poems, and made no im- 
pression either on the public of 
the day or on literary history. 
And, by the circumstances of the 
case, a history of the competition 
and the competitors was impos- 
sible, for secrecy was the key- 
note of the transaction. The 
advertisement of the Committee 
promised that no envelope should 
be opened save that of the suc- 
cessful competitor, and this im- 
plied the destruction of the other 
envelopes unopened. But the 
Committee did not take such a 
high view of their obligations of 
honour. The envelopes were not 
destroyed ; and the whole collec- 


tion — the original manuscript 
Addresses, with their relative 
envelopes, now no longer un- 


opened—exists to this day. A 
few of the competitors seem to 
have recovered their poems, but 
the envelopes have been preserved. 
The notes which have been made 
on these interesting old papers 
give a clue to the history of their 
preservation. Many of them bear 
the initials “J. W.”—that is, 
James Winston, the first manager 
of the Garrick Club. The papers 
were no doubt preserved among 
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the archives of Drury Lane, and 
came into Winston’s possession 
during the reign of Elliston, to 
whom he acted as factotum. A 
keen collector, Winston saw the 
value of the manuscripts, ar- 
ranged, annotated, and bound 
them. They were disposed of at 
his sale in December 1849, and in 
1868 they became the property of 
the British Museum. : 

The Addresses preserved are 
114 in number, and with them 
are preserved the folded sheets of 
paper which contained the names 
of the competitors. These are of 
all ranks in the social, as in the 
literary, scale. David Huston, a 
compositor in Gye’s printing-oflice, 
rubs shoulders with John Gorton, 
sub-editor of the ‘Globe’; and 
William Burton, painter and glaz- 
ier, is fellow-competitor with the 
Honourable George Lamb, himself 
a member of the dread Committee, 
and with John Pytcher, Esquire, 
“late M.P. for Sudbury.” 

Of the well-known writers whose 
names are revealed by the exami- 
nation of these curious documents, 
the most notable is Mary Russell 
Mitford, who chose for her motto 
the words, ‘ Mark how this be- 
comes the house.” Miss Mitford 
was at this time in her twenty- 
sixth year, and her dramatic suc- 
cesses were in the dim and distant 
future ; but her thoughts were 
already turned towards the ap- 
plause of the theatre, and she 
probably hoped to gain an intro- 
duction to the management by a 
successful address, But her poeti- 
cal effort, it must be confessed, 
was scarcely calculated to impress 
the Committee. It traced the 
Drama from its earliest infancy 
up to the evening of the 10th 
October 1812, when it was sup- 
posed to reach its perfect strength. 
The first picture is the Drama 
Primitive, the description of which 
VOL. CLIII.—NO. DCCCCXXXI. 
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winds up with the extraordinary 
lines :— 


‘* Such was the Drama, when its course 
began ; 

So impotent! so rude! for such was 
man.” 


But the poetess surpasses herself 
in the description of the burning 
of the theatre :— 


** None can forget its fall. It was a 
night 

Of pain and anguish, horror and 
affright. 

To aid or mourn th’ assembled Senate 
sped ; 


E’en the dull peasant, starting from his 
bed, 

Cried, ‘ London is in flames!’ as blazed 
the Dome, 

And blessed the God who gave his 

village home. 

artisan his 

grasped ; 

The wife more fondly her sick husband 
clasped ; 

Needless to them the taper’s feeble ray, 

A light was there which mocked the 
garish day.” 


With which burst of fine lan- 
guage we may take leave of Miss 
Mitford. 

Among her rivals were some 
well-known literary personages. 
George Daniel, the eminent the- 
atrical antiquary, who lived till 
1864, was a young man of two- 
and-twenty when he sent in his 
Address with the motto— 


The infant 


shrieking 


‘“‘ Bold be the critic, zealous to his 


trust, 
Like the firm judge, inexorably just.” 
Daniel is best known as_ the 


“3 G.” who edited Cumber- 
land’s edition of Plays, his pref- 
aces to which are of considerable 
value. 

Edmund Bellchambers is an- 
other competitor whose name is 
familiar to students of theatrical 
literature, for he was the first to 
edit Colley Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ and 

E 
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his edition is still held in some 
estimation. He was a familiar 
theatrical figure, having married 
Miss Singleton, an actress and 
singer, whose praises the ‘ Theatri- 
cal Inquisitor,’ which Bellchambers 
edited, sang with no uncertain 
voice. Yet another theatrical 
historian and editor swells the 
list of poets—Francis Godolphin 
Waldron, actor and bookseller, to 
whom the world is indebted for 
one of the worst edited books that 
ever issued from the press, the 
1789 edition of the ‘ Roscius 
Anglicanus,’ George Brewer, the 
author of “Bannian Day,” and 
other plays ; Isaac Brandon, whose 
opera of “ Kais” had been a great 
success in 1808; and Horatio 
Smith himself, whose motto was 
*“ Ad vos venio,” were also com- 
petitors. It has recently been 
suggested that Charles Lamb sent 
in an Address ; but there is noth- 
ing among the papers to support 
this idea, and I know no means 
by which “ Elia” could have recov- 
ered his manuscript. It is other- 
wise with Whitbread, the chair- 
man of the Drury Lane Committee, 
whom Sheridan declared to have 
been one of the competitors, for he 
could easily have destroyed his 
effusion. But I doubt if Sheri- 
dan’s statement about Whitbread 
and his “ Phenix” was anything 
more than a flight of humour. 
William (or rather “ Bill”) 
Linley, Sheridan’s brother-in-law, 
who sent in an Address with the 
motto, “S. N. D. H.,” was a well- 
known man about town, whose 
literary efforts were invariably un- 
fortunate. He published a novel 
which was the standing jest of his 
intimates, and he wrote several 
operas which were the direst fail- 
ures. To one of these unfortunate 
productions Sheridan contributed 
some dialogue which helped in its 
condemnation, and, when remon- 
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strated with, is said to have re- 
plied: “Bill Linley has a good 
situation in the Company’s service 
—why does he not go back to 
India? If his d——d farce had 
succeeded, we should have had him 
here for the rest of his life, scratch- 
ing his head in a garret, or twid- 
dling his thumbs in the green- 
room, instead of saving rupees 
enough to come back and loll in 
his carriage.” “Bill” had evi- 
dently a strong desire to propitiate 
the Committee, for he exalts their 
management to the skies, indulg- 
ing in such lines as these :— 


**No longer, now, shall would-be Gar- 
ricks feel 

The Morning tortures of a cooling 
Heel ; 

Catch longing peeps at the bright 
Kendal coals, 

The Urn hot smoking and the buttered 
Rolls.” 


“The Morning tortures of a cool- 
ing Heel” is good ! 

Other two of Sheridan’s rela- 
tions were among the competitors— 
Charles Brinsley Sheridan his son, 
and Alicia Lefanu his sister. The 
former seems to have been a little 
shamefaced at the rejection of his 
poem, and to have taken measures 
to secure the manuscript, for it is 
not among the number of those 
preserved. But Mrs Lefanu had 
no such feeling, and published her 
Address, with her name attached. 
Other competitors whose produc- 
tions were publicly acknowledged 
were Horace Twiss, W. T. Fitz- 
gerald, John Taylor, proprietor of 
the ‘Sun’ newspaper, and Doctor 
Busby, the translator and reciter 
of Lucretius, a fussy, self-adver- 
tising busy-body, who forced him- 
self into great prominence in con- 
nection with this business. 

Most of those whose names have 
been mentioned sent in poetical 
productions which were capable 
of being spoken without exciting 
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special ridicule, and the endorse- 
ment put upon their manuscripts 
by the member of Committee who 
acted as Reader is generally noth- 
ing more than “Read.” The pa- 
tience of the Reader must have been 
exemplary. But even he is occa- 
sionally unable to maintain equa- 
nimity. Thus, when William Bur- 
ton’s Address came before him, 
and he saw the nature of the 
painter and glazier’s production, 
he noted: “A prose Address in 
so bad a hand I have not at- 
tempted to read it.” Very exas- 
perating, too, must the competi- 
tors have been who sent amended 
copies of their efforts ; such as the 
gentleman who sent “ A third and 
last Copy, with the Writer’s Apol- 
ogy.” But only once or twice 
does the patient Reader express a 
strong opinion, as in the case of 
Thomas Adams, of 118 Cheapside, 
whose manuscript is endorsed, 
“This one is very unfit indeed.” 
And truly he is right, for a more 
grotesque production it is hard 
to imagine. It commences with 
a stage direction— Applauses” ; 
then the speaker begins :— 


*“What sounds, what joys, now greet 
my pensive ears, 

Calls to past memory some grateful 
tears.” 


After “ pensive ears” we are pre- 
pared for almost anything, and we 
are scarcely surprised to find Mel- 
pomene treated as a trisyllable in 
the lines :— 


“Then Melpomene, arouse from dor- 
mant fate, 

And pride thy pow’rs with Drury’s 
wondrous state,” — 


whatever that may mean. But 
Mr Adams’s finest lines are 
these :— 


“Of wonders in the world there’s seven 
straight, 

May Drury’s fame renown’d yet form 

the eight. 





That England may with pride her name 
resound, 

Therein record’d one Wonder more be 
found, 

WELLINGTON and Vicr’Ry in course of 


time, 
Will make thyself Great England Num- 
ber Nine.” 


“Very unfit indeed!” But there 
were other genuises who ran Mr 
Adams very close, and one of them 
earned the endorsement, ‘ Read— 
this one is very unfit.’ This was 
Samuel Grigg, who, by the way, 
did not pay postage on his packet. 
His lucubration began :— 


‘* Lo in Majestic Pride behold sublimely 
rise ! 

Erst like the plum’d Phenix, or in her 
flames she dies : ” 


which will serve as_ sufficient 
specimen of Mr Grigg’s poetry. 
Even more remarkable is a produc- 
tion, apparently seriously meant, 
which begins thus :— 


“Some Poems writting by THomas 
NEAVILLE on the Abilitys of 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


‘*When Shakspeare raind in this our 
Native shore, 
fame stampt his vairse as in the 
Days off yore.” 


But the greatest humourist who 
competed was Mr J. Wade, whose 
poem contains such lines as :— 


‘* When the great Architect divine dis- 
play’d 

The Golden Compasses, and Heav’n 
array’d, 

In brighter smiles diffus’d her radiant 
grace, 

And fair Olympia shew’d her beauteous 
face. 


Music in solemn silence awful hung, 
Ecstatic blisses spread—as yet un- 
sung !” 


Shortly after this sublime begin- 
ning, Mr Wade has some passages 
which might almost have done 
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duty in a Restoration Prologue, 
but he has the grace to append a 
note to the doubtful lines: “ V.B. 
—TI insert these with inverted 
commas, to show that they may be 
omitted (or spoken) in the Repre- 
sentation. Tho’, by the bye, Shaks- 
peare himself hassometimes broader 
Phrases!” It might be supposed 
that, as a flight of humour, this 
last sentence could not be ex- 
ceeded ; but in the letters which 
he addressed to the Committee, 
Mr Wade approached, if he did 
not surpass, even this height. 
To Charles Ward, secretary to the 
theatre, he wrote— 


“ Most Wortuy S1r,—Conformable 
to your very laudable Advert, I in- 
close the New Address. Trusting in 
your accustomed, Impartial, and very 
Gentlemanlike manner, you will be 
pleased to lay it before the Gentle- 
men of the Committee for Impartial 
Investigation. Should I or should I 
not prove the successful Candidate, it 
shall in nowise lessen the unalterable 
Gratitude, Well-wishing, and Esteem 
I shall ever bear—Y"**- sincerely ever, 
J. WADE.” 


To Mr Whitbread, the chair- 
man of the Committee, he sends 
another copy of his Address, with 
a letter which begins: “ Hon. Sir, 
—The Enclosed Address is sub- 
mitted for your graphic and 
superior Opinion ;” and in both 
letters he quotes the first two and 
the last two lines of his poem, in 
order that no impostor might 
successfully claim the authorship 
of this work of genius. The last 
two lines he gives thus :— 


‘‘Yr favours still to merit, constant 
found, 

Now dries it!—as y' plaudits warm 
go round !” 


1 “ Alluding to the Tear.” 


Having submitted their produc- 
tions to the Committee, the anx- 
ious poets were forced to await the 
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opening of the theatre to know 
their fate. As it was promised 
that the sealed letters of the un- 
successful competitors should not 
be opened, it was impossible that 
the rejected Addresses should be 
returned to their authors ; and in 
the advertisements of the opening 
of the theatre no information what- 
ever was given about the selected 
composition, the announcement 
being simply, “An Occasional 
Address, to be spoken by Mr El- 
liston.” 

At last the fateful 10th of Octo- 
ber 1812 arrived. Hours before 
the time appointed for the opening 
of the theatre, huge crowds blocked 
every street, keeping the whole 
neighbourhood in a state of tu- 
mult ; and when, at a quarter past 
five o’clock, the doors were opened, 
such a rush took place that it was 
a matter for congratulation that 
no lives were lost. Among this 
excited mob there were, we may 
be sure, a hundred anxious souls 
to whom not the play, but the 
prologue, was “the thing.” A few 
of the poetic competitors may have 
booked seats, and gone in state to 
the boxes, but the vast majority, 
no doubt, mingled in the struggle 
at the door of the pit, and fought 
their desperate way into the 
theatre, there to pass an hour of 
weary waiting for the verdict. 
The audience amuses itself by re- 
cognising the notable persons in 
the boxes ; but the anxious poets 
have no thoughts for mere celeb- 
rities, and even the appearance 
of Mrs Garrick, in the box which 
is hers by right of her famous 
husband’s bequest, scarcely moves 
them. But it is otherwise with 
the great body of the public, and 
the venerable lady, bearing her 
burden of ninety years with won- 
drous grace, is hailed with three 
thunderous acclaims, which move 
her to tears, and no doubt recall 
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the happy days when her “ Davy ” 
won similar honours from a genera- 
tion passed away. 

But the curtain rises, and the 
whole body of performers is dis- 
covered on the stage. ‘God save 
the King” is sung; then “ Rule 
Britannia” is shouted by three 
thousand voices; and then—Mr 
Elliston appears (in the dress of 
Hamlet !), and the hearts of the 
competitors stand still! Who shall 
picture the sickening anxiety of 
each poet! the agonised hope that 
the first words uttered may be 
familiar words! the awful disap- 
pointment when the orator begins 
the lines, strange to their ears :— 


“In one dread night our city saw, and 
sigh’d, 


- Bow’d to the dust the Drama’s tower of 


pride ; 

In one short hour beheld the blazing 
fane, 

Apollo sink, and Shakespeare cease to 
reign !” 


Mr Elliston concludes— 


“Still may we please, long—long may 
you preside” ! 
and retires amid “universal ap- 
plause,” while an eager buzz runs 
through the theatre, of criticism 
on the Address, and speculation as 
to the author. The most persist- 
ent rumour is that Lord Byron 
has entered into the competition, 
and that the lines just spoken are 
his. But there are many doubters. 
The ‘Times’ critic thinks that, if 
this is the best Address submitted 
to the Committee, the rest must 
be appallingly bad. He won’t be- 
lieve that Lord Byron is the writer ; 
and declares that “the Address is 
throughout of the lowest order for 
taste, conception, and knowledge 
of poetic language.” But the ru- 
mour gains ground, and in a day or 
two the truth leaks out that the 
chosen poem was not one of those 
sent in for competition, but one 
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furnished by Lord Byron at the 
express request of the Committee. 
At this outrage the poetic wrath 
boiled over, and one furious com- 
petitor determined to give public 
expression to the rage that filled 
his soul. 

It was the evening of Wednes- 
day, the 14th of October. The 
comedy of the “ Hypocrite” had 
just been acted, and Mr Holland 
came forward to give out the next 
night’s play. But he found the 
attention of the audience engaged 
by an orator in the pit, and his 
announcement attracted no notice. 
The orator, having given his audi- 
ence to understand that he was one 
of the aggrieved sons of Apollo, 
was encouraged to mount the stage 
and give his grievance full utter- 
ance. He accordingly scrambled 
on the stage, and bowed profoundly 
to the audience. He was about to 
speak, when Raymond, the stage- 
manager, entered from behind, 
and taking up a position near the 
injured poet, bowed with equal 
solemnity to the intelligent public. 
For some time both stood respect- 
fully bowing, then both tried at 
the same moment to address the 
audience, and the audience, unable 
to hear either, impartially hissed 
both. The contending orators then 
turned to each other, and with 
deepest reverences inaugurated a 
conference. But this had no result, 
and both again attempted to gain 
the public ear. The tumult recom- 
menced, and after some time Ray- 
mond gave way, remarking that, 
“if it was the wish of the house to 
hear that gentleman, he would give 
place to him.” The poet, left in 
possession of the field, once more 
struggled to make himself heard, 
but the simmering excitement of 
the house could not be reduced to 
silence ; and although the speaker, 
by impassioned gestures, made it 
evident that he was communicating 
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something of importance, not a 
syllable could be heard. Ulti- 
mately the management, tired of 
seeing the theatre turned into a 
bear-garden, sent on two police 
officers, who carried off the unfor- 
tunate poet, amid a tumult which 
continued until Raymond again 
appeared. He was hailed with 
shouts of-—“ Explanation!” “Bring 
forward the man!” “Why did 
you seize him?” and on replying 
that “An unknown person had 
attempted to disturb the entertain- 
ment,” was loudly informed that 
the offender was not an unknown 
person, but that he was Mr George 
Frederick Busby, one of the com- 
peting poets. Raymond at last 
succeeded in bringing the audience 
to reason, and the farce of the 
‘* Beehive,” which was the last 
piece, was played without further 
trouble. 

Mr George Frederick Busby had 
indeed sent in an Address, but it 
was unjust to him to suppose that 
personal vanity had dictated his 
heroic course. His motive was a 
much higher one—filial duty. His 
father’s, not his own, were the 
burning lines which he had been 
trying to recite; his father’s 
wrongs had nerved him for the 
attempt, which had so far resulted 
in disaster. But their failure did 
not dishearten the heroic pair, and 
next night they returned to the 
charge with plans better laid. 
Dr Busby addressed a circular to 
his friends, intimating his inten- 
tion of making a demonstration 
at the theatre that evening, and 
requesting their presence and sup- 
port. A crowded house accord- 
ingly assembled, and as soon as 
the curtain fell on the last act of 
the “ Rivals,” all eyes were turned 
to the third tier of the boxes, 
where sat the Doctor in state. He 
solemnly uprose, and, after a few 
minutes of tumult, made himself 
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heard. ‘Iam Doctor Busby,” he 
shouted, “a lover, a member of 
the drama, and a friend to the 
theatre (cheers and hisses). Ladies 
and gentlemen, it is well known 
that for several weeks the Com- 
mittee appointed to manage the 
concerns of this theatre have, by 
public advertisement, courted the 
exertions of the literary world to 
prepare an Address to be spoken 
at the opening of this truly mag- 
nificent structure. This was on 
their part noble and praiseworthy ; 
but it must be allowed on all 
hands that, however right they 
have been in intention, they have 
most lamentably erred in judg- 
ment.” 

Here the noise and tumult were 
so overpowering that the Doctor 
was unable to proceed for some 
minutes ; but he ultimately went 
on to say that he believed over a 
hundred persons had condescended 
to furnish Addresses, and that he 
for one thought more highly of 
the poetical talents of the com- 
petitors than to believe that none 
of them had written a better Ad- 
dress than Lord Byron’s. Among 
the Addresses sent in were some 
that were very fine. He himself 
knew of four or five—a statement 
which was received with shouts of 
“Your own and your son’s were 
among them!” At this point 
the orchestra broke in upon the 
orator’s speech, and, although he 
made several attempts to resume 
operations, it was not until the 
termination of the farce that he 
was able to conclude. Then he 
presented himself, and said: “I 
have a strong, a powerful motive 
for requesting your attention. I 
am a friend to this theatre. I 
wish to open the way to super- 
excellence, to bring forward strong 
and powerful talent, instead of 
letting it sink into oblivion. 
Gentlemen, I am a friend to merit, 
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and more especially to modest 
merit—my son is now in the 
house with an Address which I 
had prepared for the opening of 
this theatre, and nothing would 
be a greater pride and satisfac- 
tion to me than that he should 
be allowed by the managers to 
rehearse it on the stage, if you 
will give him leave.” But at this 
point the Doctor was seized by 
two Bow Street officers, who, after 
a terrific struggle, dragged him out 
of his box, and carried him away 
towards the street. On the stairs, 
however, the Doctor squatted him- 
self with vigorous adhesiveness, 
and defied the efforts of the 
officers to move him. Some of 
the audience interfered in his 
favour, and he was borne back in 
triumph to his box, from which he 
once more harangued the house. 
Considering himself now the 
champion of their rights, he said, 
and also as much a freeman as he 
was a conqueror, he would give 
them the opportunity of hearing 
such a Monologue as they had 
seldom heard. This modest state- 
ment being received with loud 
cheers, Mr George Frederick 
Busby mounted the stage, and 
the audience became comparatively 
quiet. 

But, most unhappily for the 
marvellous Monologue, Mr Busby, 
junior, was as weak of voice as his 
father was strong; and although 
the opening lines— 


‘‘When energising objects men pursue, 
What are the prodigies they cannot 
do,”— 


were partially heard, all that fol- 
lowed was inaudible. A gentle- 
man stood up in the boxes and 
said, “Mr Busby, I would advise 
you to go home if you cannot 
make use of a stronger voice. 
You ought not to presume to get 
on that stage to detain the com- 
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pany, if you cannot speak so that 
we may distinctly hear; and I 
must tell you, that not a word of 
what you say can be understood 
here from the smallness of your 
voice, however elegant and large 
your ideas may be.” But George 
Frederick was not to be put down 
in this summary fashion, and prob- 
ably finished the Monologue; but 
excepting himself alone no one 
was any the wiser, and he had 
to retire, leaving the world un- 
enlightened. 

The newspapers next day gave 
great prominence to this disorderly 
scene, and Dr Busby’s conduct was 
the object of general rebuke. The 
most vigorous of his critics was 
‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenger,’ which 
in its next issue delivered itself 
thus :— 


“The Sitting Magistrates of Bow 
Street must lend their kind assistance 
to their brethren of the Committee. 
The incurable must be passed to Bed- 
lam, and the malicious and turbulent 
to Clerkenwell. Whilst Moscow is 
yet blazing, and the cotton-spinners 
out of work, it is really too much to 
be annoyed with the civil war of 
poetry.” 


But this elevation of Dr Busby 
to the level of an industrial crisis 
and a deadly war was an isolated 
flight of imagination, and most of 
the papers attacked him with 
ridicule and banter. Into the 
strife one very powerful combatant 
plunged — Lord Byron, who re- 
venged himself for the Doctor’s 
criticism of his Address by a bit- 
ing parody, which appeared in 
the ‘St James’s Chronicle’ of 24th 
October. It was of course anon- 
ymous, but is now included in 
every edition of the poet’s works, 
Its elaborate title, however, can- 
not be appreciated by any one 
who does not know the exact cir- 
cumstances under which it was 
written ; and those who have not 
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heard of Dr Busby and his weak- 
voiced son, will not understand 
the allusions in “ A Parenthetical 
Address, by Dr Plagiary, half 
stolen, with acknowledgments, to 
be spoken in an inarticulate voice 
by Master , at the opening of 
the next new theatre.” 

The failure of the Doctor’s at- 
tempt probably prevented any 
other competitor from making a 
similar exhibition of himself, and 
the injured poets were no doubt 
making up their minds to bear 
their woes in silence, when another 
chance of publicity was offered to 
them. This came from a publisher 
in Bow Street, Covent Garden, 
who, struck by the success of the 
pretended ‘Rejected Addresses,’ 
conceived the project of publishing 
a collection of Addresses which 
had actually been submitted to the 
Committee, and really rejected. 
In answer to his advertisements, 
some fifty competitors sent in 
copies of their lucubrations, and 
the majority of these were publish- 
ed in a small octavo volume, en- 
titled ‘The Genuine Rejected Ad- 
dresses.’ I do not think that the 
publication was a success ; indeed 
I incline to the theory that it was 
a deadly failure. For this belief I 
have two reasons: one, that the 
little book is now so rare that few 
copies of it can have got into cir- 
culation ; and the other, that when 
a copy does turn up it is generally 
in the finest condition, and shows 
conclusively that it has been little 
read. If it was a failure, there 
can be no question that its fate 
was richly deserved ; for a duller, 
more inane collection of common- 
place doggerel could scarcely be 
conceived. 
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Of the writers who had been 
parodied in the ‘Rejected Ad- 
dresses,’ two submitted serious pro- 
ductions to the Committee, and 
published them in this collection. 
W. T. Fitzgerald was one of these, 
This amiable man, and bad poet, 
was celebrated for the extreme 
loyalty of his effusions, and it was 
on this point that his parodists 
had fastened. 


**Hail, glorious edifice, stupendous 


work ! 
God bless the Regent and the Duke of 
York !” 


were the opening lines of the 
parody; but the genuine produc- 
tion did not work the loyal vein, 
and was simply a dull, ordinary 
sort of occasional address. The 
other poet who appears in both 
collections is our friend Dr Busby, 
of whose surpassingly dull effusion 
the opening lines have already been 
quoted. Reading his genuine Ad- 
dress, we long for a touch either of 
the humour or the versification of 
the burlesque, from which I may 
be pardoned for quoting the de- 
lightful lines in which the Atomic 
Theory of Lucretius, as well as the 
Doctor’s translation of that author, 
is so happily parodied :— 


**T sing how casual bricks, in airy 
climb, 

Encountered casual cow-hair, casual 
lime ; 

How rafters, borne through wondering 
clouds elate, 

Kiss’d in their slope blue elemental 
slate, 

Clasp’d solid beams in chance-directed 
fury, 

And gave to birth our renovated Drury.” 


Rosert W. Lowe. 























THE EVOLUTION 


Once a prehistoric man, in sport 
or anger, threw a cocoa-nut at a 
prehistoric friend. This had oc- 
curred before. But the method 
of the assailed had in it something 
of novelty in his dealing with the 
missile. He did not move aside 
out of its path. He put out his 


hand to ward it off, and, behold,’ 


it stuck in his hand. His friend 
applauded the action. “ By Jove,” 
he said, “ that’s good ! ”—or its pre- 
historic equivalent. Then they 
had to invent a new word. They 
said that the assailed man had 
“caught” the missile. ‘ Throw it 
back to me,” said the first thrower. 
“Let me see if I can catch it.” 
The hand of prehistoric man was 
prehensile—his liver was a splendid 
organ—his eye clear. Soon they 
learned to catch the cocoa-nut with 
dexterity, and exhibited their feats, 
with triumph, to other prehistoric 
men; and the little cherubs 
laughed, aloft, for they said, ‘‘ Man 
has learned to play at ball.” 

On another day one of our an- 
cestors chanced to have in his hand 
a stick, when a friend threw the 
sportive cocoa-nut. Skilfully he 
struck it with the stick. ‘ Lucky 
for me,” said a friend behind him, 
“that you struck that cocoa-nut, 
otherwise it would have hit me.” 
“Quite so,” said the striker; “let 
me try it again.” But the other 
demurred, and proposed the substi- 
tution of a tree-trunk, as the object 
of attack, in place of his own per- 
son. And this was cricket. 

Again, a cocoa-nut lay on the 
ground. ‘Give me that cocoa-nut 
if you do not want it,” said a by- 
stander to one who stood beside 
the cocoa-nut. The bystander 


with a blow of his stick knocked 
the cocoa-nut towards his friend— 
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an uncourteous deed of gift, but 
prehistoric man was not always 
polished. But the cocoa-nut 
chanced to have been hit so skil- 
fully that it Jay at the feet of him 
who had desired it. ‘A good 
shot!” exclaimed the latter; “let 
me see if I can do it.” So this 
was golf. 

With the degeneration of man 
golf easily grew debased to the 
rough hockey. In a treeless plain 
there was a dearth of hockey-sticks. 
Ingenious man simply replaced the 
lack by kicking with his feet-—foot- 
ball. 

Once an early aboriginal threw a 
cocoa-nut against a high steep rock. 
A friend caught it and returned it 
—fives. 

Now it would seem that all 
these complicated uses must have 
grown out of the first-named in- 
cident with the cocoa-nut—the 
simple catching. In that case we 
ought to be able to trace the evo- 
lution of games—to see how one 
passed on into the other. There 
should be a gradual growth, from 
the most simple to the most com- 
plex. There should be no link 
missing inthe chain. Can we find 
these links, and where shall we go 
to look for them ? 

We notice, firstly, in considering 
the games of modern men, that they 
may be divided off upon quite dif- 
ferent lines, dependent on the point 
of view and entailing a certain 
cross division. From one point 
of view we may divide games into 
those in which the stroke of one 
player is dependent on the action 
of the other, and those in which 
the stroke is entirely independent. 
Golf stands almost alone in the 
latter class. And even of golf it 
is not always true. The abhorred 
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“stymie” violates the great prin- 
ciple, and leaves the opponent 
perplexed and furious because of 
the stroke of his antagonist. 
Billiards, from this view-point, is 
a link between golf and those 
games, such as tennis, in which 
the player’s stroke is strictly de- 
pendent on the stroke of the 
previous striker. In billiards the 
player is dependent on the “leave” 
given him by his opponent, but 
in dealing with the “leave” he 
depends on none but himself. 

Again, there is a possible classi- 
fication of games according to the 
objects for which the contending 
parties strive. There are games 
in which it is the object of each 
to force a ball through a goal 
defended by the other. Such are 
hockey, Jacrosse, and football. 
There are games in which it is 
the aim of one to hit a mark 
defended by the other. Such is 
cricket ; and in the same category 
we may place base-ball, for though 
here there is no wicket, the “ out ” 
side scores “by error” if the 
striker fail to hit the ball on the 
third effort. There are games in 
which each strives for a similar 
object until his striving shall have 
tired out or otherwise defeated his 
opponent. Such are fives and 
lawn-tennis. 

And of course the classes are 
endless into which games could be 
ranged according to the imple- 
ments used in playing them. 
Enough has been said to suggest 
the wide and substantial differ- 
ences. It remains to endeavour to 
trace the genealogy and to show 
features of “ family likeness.” 

In any little town in the Basque 
country you may see lads in the 
streets playing with a ball in a 
manner which marks the first de- 
parture from the primitive game 
of catch. They are patting the 
ball from one to the other with 
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the open hand, taking it either at 
the volley or on the first bound, 
So they go on, trying how long 
they can keep it up, but playing 
at no “game” strictly so called, 
for there is no winner or loser. 
There is a queer Basque outcry of 
scorn when one misses or makes a 
bad stroke, and then they start 
the ball off again. But this, 
though in itself no “game,” is, 
nevertheless, practice for one of 


‘their most favourite games; and 


the Basques are great lovers of 
games of ball. They are practis- 
ing for their game of b/aid, which 
is essentially very similar to the 
English game of hand-fives. Go 
into Bayonne, at the edge of the 
Basque country, and there, on a 
Sunday afternoon, you will prob- 
ably find them playing vigorously 
in the trinquet-court, as they call 
it, at this game of blaid. Now 
this ¢tringuet-court is precisely 
what we should call a tennis-court, 
More than that, it is the pattern, 
the original pattern, of our tennis- 
courts—the father, as one may 
say, of all the tennis-courts in the 
world. There you have the dedans, 
the grille, the pent-house, and the 
galleries. The chases are marked 
upon the wall; there is the tam- 
bour, with a drummer, in old- 
fashioned uniform, painted, life- 
size, upon it. One is tempted to 
ask, “Is this the reason that our 
buttress is always called the tam- 
bour? Does the name arise from 
the accident that some enterprising 
artist chanced to paint a drummer 
on this, the original of all our 
tennis-courts?” But the question 
discloses an ignorance of the terms 
of French architecture. Any but- 
tress of like character is named in 
the French building nomenclature 
a tambour, though it may well 
be that the name suggested to the 
artist the decoration which he has 
painted on it. 








— 
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In this court at Bayonne the 
pent-house and all the galleries 
and openings are at a less height up 
the walls than in our tennis-courts. 
Also the court is somewhat longer ; 
but in all main details our courts 
are a faithful copy. High up, 
towards the roof, the sides are 
open to the light and air of 
heaven, but the roof has project- 
ing eaves which prevent the rain 
from often beating in, and nets 
stretched across the open spaces 
keep the ball from going out. 

In this old historic court, then, 
you will find them hard at work 
playing blaid. The galleries will 
be thronged by spectators, who 
show an eager and applausive in- 
terest in the game. Most of them 
have, probably, a wager on the 
result. But though it is the 
trinquet-court, the game is no 
longer trinquet (for a reason which 
shall be explained directly) but 
blaid. And this game of blaid 
is practically hand-fives played 
against the pent-house wall of a 
tennis-court. There are certain 
differences of detail. Instead of 
a line against the wall, the lower 
edge of the pent-house roof above 
the dedans is taken as the mark 
above which all balls must be re- 
turned. A return is good if it 
strike the pent-house—it need not 
first strike on the wall above. But 
the service is not good unless it 
first strike the wall above the roof 
over the dedans, then strike the 
roof above the side-galleries, and so 
fall into court. And the method 
of delivering the service is curious; 
the server does not throw the ball 
against the wall, as in hand-fives ; 
he bounces it upon the floor of the 
court, then strikes it with his hand 
as it rebounds, and in this manner 
delivers the service. 

But that which fills the un- 
accustomed spectator with surprise 
and admiration is the extraordi- 


nary force with which this ser- 
vice and the subsequent returns 
are delivered. The ball used is 
about the size and weight of a 
tennis-ball, and the players strike 
this ball not only with all the 
strength of their hand and arm, 
but with the whole power of the 
body skilfully thrown in at the 
proper moment, so that the heavy 
ball beats on the pent-house and 
on the wall as if it had really 
been hit by a tennis-racquet, and 
one exclaims at each thundering 
hammer on the court, and at each 
ringing smack of the hand, “Surely 
these fellows’ palms must be made 
of iron!” Often they will take 
the ball, as it flies back, on the 
volley, and sometimes get up a 
seemingly impossible return by a 
boasted force which makes the 
court re-echo. 

So this is blaid. Far back, in 
the long court, sits a marker re- 
cording and calling out each stroke 
as it is scored. They play the 
chases too, so that the scoring is 
not always easy, and the stroke 
which puts out the server counts 
to the score of the striker-out. 
But sometimes, far back as the 
marker sits, the ball will almost 
come to him, on the first bound, 
so extraordinary is the power with 
which good players can strike the 
ball from the bare palm. 

Yet, after all, this is a trinquet- 
court ; but tringuet has not been 
played in it, so far as one can 
learn, since 1889. To understand 
the reason it will be necessary to 
understand something of the nature 
of the game of trinquet, especially 
of the weapon with which the 
game is played; and this is very 
germane to our purpose, for we 
are now considering the relation- 
ships of different games of ball 
from the point of view of the 
weapons used in them. At pres- 
ent we are only bare-handed ; for 
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though we may play hand-fives 
with a glove, the glove is rather 
in the nature of a protection than 
of a direct help to hitting the ball. 
But though a glove is used in the 
game of tringuet, it is of a very 
different kind from that which the 
schoolboy uses to protect his hands 
at fives, and meets a different pur- 
pose. The glove, indeed, is little 
more than a means of attaching to 
the hand the real hitting weapon. 
This weapon is in the form of a 
piece of very stiff leather some 
foot and a half in length, and 
some six or eight inches in breadth, 
slightly curved, so as to follow the 
line of the open hand. The ball 
used at trinquet is similar to that 
in use for blaid, and the game is 
in all essentials similar to tennis. 
In the game of b/aid played in the 
tringuet-court, the net was re- 
moved to give the players more 
room, but for érinquet a net like a 
tennis-net is employed. 

Now the primary object of this 
stiff, slightly concave piece of 
leather was that it should serve 
for hitting the ball—pure clean 
hitting. But the skill of the 
players introduced a refinement 
in the stroke. It was found that 
the severest return could be de- 
livered by receiving the ball on 
the part of the leather covering 
the palm, by then allowing the 
ball to run down the scoop of the 
leather, and by returning it when 
it had reached the extremity. 
Obviously such a return could 
be delivered with great leverage. 
But—and here the cause of the 
trouble which has led to the 
abandonment of the game becomes 
apparent—the rules of the game 
do not allow that the ball shall be 
caught. It must not be held, for 
a moment’s space, in the scoop of 
the leather. It may be received 
and allowed to run down, but not, 
for an instant may it be permitted 
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to lie motionless. It is at once ap- 
parent what a door is thus opened 
for acrimonious discussion. And 
since the Basques are an eager 
and impetuous race, and, more- 
over, are in the habit of laying 
comparatively large wagers on the 
results of the game, it was only a 
natura] consequence that disputes 
should constantly arise as to 
whether the ball had been held, 
or fairly delivered. These dis- 
putes grew so keen and so fre- 
quent that they have led to the 
game being given up, and, as we 
said before, there has not since 
1889 been a single game of trin- 
quet in the Bayonne court. 

The evolution of the weapon 
used in trinquet is easily conjec- 
tured. A man finding his palm 
injured by the severity of the 
stroke at blaid attached to his 
glove a hard piece of leather as 
a protection. It was found that 
added length of leather gave added 
leverage and added power to the 
return, and finally the implement 
assumed the shape in which we 
see it to-day. 

There is in use among the 
Basques a sort of basket, often 
circular, but often, also, narrowly 
oblong, in shape, in which women, 
generally, and also men, carry 
small burdens—as of fish —on 
their heads. These baskets, it may 
fairly be conjectured, suggested to 
the Basques, and to their Spanish 
neighbours across the Pyrenees, 
the game of pelot?—the “long 
game” or the ‘‘ basket game,” as 
it is also commonly called. Or it 
may be that some innovator sug- 
gested the use of basket - work 
instead of the stiff leather used in 
trinquet. Be that as it may, the 
basket game is played with a long 
curved thing of wicker attached 
to the glove in the same manner 
of attachment as the leather. The 
basket is not unlike the wicker 
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protection which in England is 
fitted over the wheel of a dogcart 
to keep a lady’s dress from con- 
tact with the mud on the tire. 
This peloté is quite a different 
game from trinquet. It is played 
in the open air. There is a front 
wall on to which the ball has to 
be served and returned, but there 
are no side walls. The court is 
often a hundred and fifty yards 
or so in length, and its lines are 
marked as are the touch-lines of a 
football-ground. The server serves 
the ball as in db/aid, bouncing it 
on a slab of marble, which can be 
set at the angle most agreeable 
to the server, and striking it with 
his bare hand against the wall. 
It is received, either on the volley 
or the first bound, by one of the 
striking-out side in his basket, and 
returned against the wall. By 
this time the server will have re- 
sumed his glove—his basket—and 
is ready to take his part in the 
game. Four or five a-side are com- 
mon numbers, and villages compete 
with such keenness against one 
another that it is usual for each 
village to have one man who has 
been trained from childhood in 
the art of serving. Large sums 
are bet upon the games, and if a 
stranger desire to get up a match 
between the best players of the 
French and Spanish Basques he 
will probably have to offer as an 
inducement no less a sum than 
£15 or £20. There is no line on 
the wall, above which the ball 
must strike, but they have a 
system of chases. The ball is sent 
swiftly along the ground from the 
wall towards the chase-mark, and 
if the side defending the chase can 
field it before it reaches the mark 
the chase is off; if the defending 
side fail, the chase is won. 

The skill with which they re- 
ceive the ball in these baskets, and 
the power with which they can 
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deliver it out of them, are equally 
remarkable; but the interesting 
difference between this game and 
tringquet is, that whereas in the 
latter they are not allowed, as we 
saw, to catch and hold the ball, 
in peloté they are allowed to hold 
it in their baskets. But again, in 
peloté no more than in trinquet, 
are they allowed to run with the 
ball thus held. In both cases they 
must deliver it from the spot, ap- 
proximately, where they received 
it. To trace a further evolution, 
and to see a game in which it is 
permitted to hold the ball in the 
receiving weapon, and to run with 
it, we must go to a far-removed 
part of the world. We must go 
and see lacrosse played by the In- 
dians and the Canadians, 

When we see the game of Ja- 
crosse and the implement with 
which it is played, and when, fur- 
ther, we see the manner in which 
the frozen-out lacrosse-players, in 
winter, scud over the snow, it is 
not very difficult to hazard a very 
shrewd guess that the implement 
used in the game is a modification 
of the snow-shoe. Indeed the 
game might very well be played 
with a snow-shoe. The improved 
snow-shoe, as adapted to the game 
of lacrosse, consists of a_ stick 
nearly as long as a golf-club, bend- 
ing round, less abruptly than a 
shepherd’s crook, at one end. 
From the extremity of the bend 
to a point three-parts of the way 
towards the handle of the stick a 
cord is stretched; and between 
this cord and the bay, so to call it, 
formed by the curved stick, a net 
is stretched, but not stretched 
so tightly but that the ball can be 
caught and held in it. Thus it 
serves the purpose of the basket 
used in the peloté game. The ball 
is caught, held, and returned with 
a peculiar double-handed swing, 
and from these Jacrosse-racquets 
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it can be thrown to a great dis- 
tance. But this is not all. In 
lacrosse it is not only permitted, 
but it is an integral part of the 
game to run with the ball, held in 
the implement, until it is knocked 
out, or threatened to be knocked 
out, by the interference of another 
player. For here again is a new 
feature. This game, though in 
the use of its appropriate weapon 
it appears a further development 
of the peloté, shows in all other 
respects a completely new depar- 
ture. It is played in sides, and 
with goals—in a word, it has con- 
tracted an alliance with, it has 
borrowed the methods of, football. 
How this alliance came about it 
is not easy to determine ; but it is 
certainly possible to conjecture. 
At first sight the observer is likely 
to say to himself, if he think at 
all of the derivation of the name 
—“Oh yes, the name ‘/Jacrosse’ 
must certainly come from the 
‘cross’ which the weapons so con- 
stantly make as the players counter 
each other in the course of the 
game.” This is picturesque, but 
unfortunately, as a derivation, 
it is almost certainly incorrect. 
In the ‘ Dictionnaire des lettres, 
beaux -arts, sciences morales et 
politiques’ of Bachelet and Dezo- 
bry we find: “Crosse (jew de) ou 
de criquet, jeu qui se joue a deux. 
Un joueur, placé prés de 2 picquets 
de bois plantés en terre & quelque 
distance lun de Vautre, s’applique, 
avec une crosse ou bdton courbé par 
un bout, & repousser wne balle que 
le second joweur cherche & faire 
passer entre les picquets. Les réles 
sont intervertis, quand ce résultat 
est obtenu. V. Cricket.” When, 
in obedience, we do vide “Cricket,” 
we find our national game not ill 
described. 

There seems very little room for 
conjecture about the origin of the 
name of lacrosse. The French 
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Canadians played a game with 
snow -shoes which they called 
crosse, or lacrosse, from the name 
of the instrument with which they 
had been accustomed, in their 
native land, to play a game some- 
what distantly resembling it. 

In thus tracing down the evolu- 
tion of ball games, from the point 
of view of the development of the 
weapon used in them, we are now at 
the farthest point. The bare hand 
was the original protoplasm, the 
weapon used in /acrosse is the man 
of the nineteenth century. We 
may now go back to the beginning 
of things again, and see man throw- 
ing his ball ata mark. From this 
throwing at a mark ‘it is but one 
step towards hitting at a mark ; 
it is also but one step to another 
player getting in the way and pre- 
venting the mark from being hit. 
Each is but one step in the evolu- 
tion, but the steps are in different 
directions. The former step evolves 
golf, the latter cricket. When the 
two species thus evolved form an 
alliance, the result is hockey, or, 
in the absence of hockey-sticks, 
football, or, with the addition of 
ponies, polo. 

Now, whether or no we are to 
attribute to the jew de crosse our 
game of cricket, as the ‘ Diction- 
naire des lettres, beaux-arts,’ and 
the rest of it would suggest, we 
shall at all events find a very near 
relation of our golf in another 
French game, the jew de mail. 
In the same learned ‘ Dictionnaire’ 
we find: “ Mail (jew de), jeu qui 
consiste & pousser sur une route 
ow sur de longues allées, en les 
Jrappant dun coup avec une petite 
massue appelée mail, des boules de 
bois, de maniére & parcourir le plus 
grand espace possible, et & toucher 
finalement un but marqué.” 

Certainly “wne route ow de 
longues allées” do not seem to 
fulfil all the most desired condi- 
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tions of a golf-links, though they 
may be better than many on which 
golf is played ; but the ideal of the 
- golf-stroke, combining the “far” 
with the “sure,” is very well ex- 
pressed. And as for the “ petite 
massue appelée mail,” do we not 
see in it the latest invention of 
Sir Walter Dalrymple? It is true 
that “un but marqué” is but a 
very general description of the 
golf-hole, but the exact character 
of the thing to be aimed at is a 
matter of the merest detail. In 
pictures of Van der Veyde and of 
Van der Veldt we see men play- 
ing at what is virtually golf, but 
aiming to hit little pegs stuck in 
the ice or earth. Likewise the 
golfer, or player at maz/, in Rem- 
brandt’s etching, is probably play- 
ing at a peg, but this is little 
matter. There can be slight doubt 
that we have golf, in its essentials, 
before us in the jew de mail. One 
may even go further, and hazard a 
conjecture that the very name of 
golf has only come to it by reason 
of a slight change in the character 
of the but marqué. Instead of a 
peg, a hole—a golfe—was to be 
the object aimed at, and from the 
golfe, or hole, this development of 
the game took its name. Is this 
a derivation pour rire? At least 
one has seen others more grave, 
which may be disproved as easily. 

In fact it is found that the 
names of games run into each 
other and overlap. As has ever 
been the teaching of evolution, 
there is no definite line between 
species. The very name “ pelote,” 
of which we have spoken as in- 
dicating the “basket” game, is 
used both in a generic and a 
specific sense—as football, which 
includes both Rugby and Associa- 
tion, Eton and Harrow; and 
billiards, which covers both the 
English and the French. So too 
of pelote. The name is used both 
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specifically, for the basket game 
or long game, and generally, to 
cover all the Basque games of ball. 
For pelote, strictly Spanish, is the 
Basque term for a ball—from pila. 
If you say balle to a Basque, 
his thoughts wander to a dance. 
Similar to pelotée, in its generic 
sense, is the truly French jeu de 
paume. There is yet another 
game included under peloté which 
we have not spoken of—namely, 
rebot, where there is an end wall 
as well as a front wall, though 
the sides are open. The name 
indicates the presence of the back 
wall, off which the ball may be 
taken on the rebound—the redot. 
Let us go to the writings of M. 
Charles Deulin, and especially to 
his ‘Contes du roi Cambrinus.’ 
There we shall find a wondrously 
true tale of a game called chole, 
wherein one Roger, a wheelwright 
of the village of Coq, became, 
through the grace of St Anthony, 
who gave him a club, famous 
throughout all the country as le 
grand cholewr, in which capacity 
he played many a game of chole 
with the devil, and from him won, 
at one time or another, several 
sackfuls of souls. Now the man- 
ner of this game of chole, which 
was played in French Flanders, is 
this. Two men agree to play a 
match. We will suppose that it 
is Tom Morris against Douglas 
Rolland. There is no special 
course—the game is played right 
across country. They settle on a 
certain mark, perhaps a church- 
door, say three miles off. Then 
they begin a Dutch auction. Tom 
says, “I think I can hit it in five 
innings.” (We shall see in a mo- 
ment what an “innings” means.) 
Rolland will then say, “I will 
back myself to hit it in four inn- 
ings.” Tom, not seeing his way 
to hitting it in three innings, will 
say, “Very well, then—off you 
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Now an “innings” means 


” 
go. 
r ” 


this, that the man who is “in, 
and who is called the choleur, is 
allowed to have three hits towards 
the goal, teeing his ball each time, 
but that, after his third hit, the 
man who is “out,” the décholewr, 
is allowed to déchole—that is, to 
tee up the ball, and have one hit 
in the contrary direction. Then 
the choleur tees up again at the 
place to which the décholeur drove 
the ball, and again bas three hits 
forward. After which again 
comes the déchole—and so it goes 
on. If the choleur hit the mark 
within the number of innings in 
which he had backed himself to 
do so, he wins. If he fail, the 
décholeur wins. 

In this game we have, obviously 
enough, the “missing word,” the 
link between golf and hockey. 
The players use but one ball, as 
in hockey. In the hitting back 


we see the element of the more 
vigorous defence of a goal, which 


is the feature of hockey. Hockey 
is, in fact, an evolution from golf 
by way of chole. 

When you have the ball and 
the goals, but no sticks, a ready- 
to-hand way of playing is to kick 
the ball—Association football—or 
to pick it up and run with it— 
Rugby football—or, if snow-shoes 
are handy, to catch the ball in 
them and run or throw it—la- 
crosse. If you care to make your 
hockey-sticks a little longer, and 
mount on ponies, you play the 
same game, but call it polo. 

The instruments are evolved 
according to their adaptability to 
circumstances. The Rugby foot- 
ball is made long and narrow, for 
ease of tucking it under the arm 
as you run. The Association 
football is all adapted for kicking 
purposes, because here you are 
not allowed to handle the ball. 

The rules: of each game are 
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likewise a matter of gradual evo- 
lution. Old Rugby boys tell us 
of a time when the school used to 
be divided into two halves. One . 
half was stationed behind one 
goal, the other half behind the 
other. The ball was put in the 
middle. At a given signal the 
two halves charged upon the ball 
and upon one another, and—there 
were no rules/ The simplicity of 
it is charming. There was the 
ball, there the goals. It was the 
business of the one side to get the 
ball between one of the goals, of 
the other side to get it between 
the other, and it did not matter 
how it was done! In ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days’ we see the 
game almost in its most primitive 
form. 

There is a game, similar only 
“ more so,” still played at a certain 
town in the North—at White- 
haven, I think. There, annually, 
on Shrove Tuesday, a great match 
is played between the miners on 
one side against the shipwrights 
on the other. The game is played 
with a football. The object of 
the miners is to get the ball over 
a great wall skirting a garden ; 
the object of the shipwrights is to 
get it to the mouth of the harbour. 
The shipwrights are drawn up on 
one side, the town side, of the 
river which flows by the town; 
the miners are drawn up on the 
opposite side of the river. The 
ball is kicked off from a bridge 
which spans the river, and i 1s 
kicked off into the river. Imagina- 
tion can do better justice than 
words to the resulting contest. 
It is amphibious in character, 
and, like the primitive Rugby 
game, it is without rules. The 
office of kicker-off is one of high 
honour: it is hereditary, descend- 
ing from father to son, according 
to the Salic law. 

A somewhat similar game, but 
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with the watery element left out 
—which, for many reasons, includ- 
ing sanitary ones, is to be regretted 
—still survives in primitive parts 
of the Cornish and Devonshire 
border. 

Historically, however, it would 
seem as if that which looks like 
the latest development of these 
games with goals were in fact the 
earliest. For in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ we read of a wise sage 
who cured a great king by a de- 
coction with which he anointed 
the handle of a stick with which 
the king was in the habit of play- 
ing a game at ball, to the end 
that when the royal hand per- 
spired in the vigour of the play 
the open pores might receive 
the medicament. The translator 
speaks of this stick as a “ golf- 
stick” (sic), but it is plain from 
the context that the game was 
played on horseback. It was, in 
fact, polo. Indeed, the illustra- 
tions of the very same edition 
show the said king playing the 
We are 


game on_ horseback. 
forced to the sad conclusion that 


the translator was no golfer. In- 
deed, all the games of the ancients 
show evidence of great elaboration 
—knuckle-bones, with its endless 
variations, and chess, the most 
scientific of all in its subtlety. 
The great game of cricket seems 
to have reached, in a bound, its 
latest development, and to be in- 
capable of further evolution, if we 
except the methods of the “ Notts 
stylists.” It is easy, however, to 
conjecture its growth from the 
primitive defence of the wicket 
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by a single batsman from the 
attack of a single bowler. Spec- 
tators would throng around. 
“Thank you, ball,” the bowler 
would call out to them—at once 
you have your “field.” Some- 
times the batsman would make a 
hit of great merit. How was the 
merit to be gauged? Measuring 
was troublesome, the time test 
difficult to apply. “I could run 
a mile before Gunn could overtake 
that ball and throw it back,” we 
might imagine the batsman to 
boast. “Try,” says the bowler; 
and at once the system of “runs” 
was introduced. 

Rounders and base-ball are but 
variations, more or less elaborated, 
of the idea. The methods of trap, 
bat, and ball, and of knur and 
spell are somewhat different, but 
the main principles are the same. 
We go no farther in the evolution 
than cricket. 

It is noteworthy in the retro- 
spect to observe the number of 
games we have traced to the 
Basques. There are those who 
trace all things to the Basques,— 
chiefly, it would seem, because 
neither the Basques nor their 
language are traceable to any 
source but themselves. There are 
some who say that Adam was a 
Basque, and the Garden of Eden 
in the neighbourhood of St Jean 
de Luz. Be that as it may, it 
seems that their country has been 
the nursery of very many a game 
in which the latter age of man 
still takes delight. 

Horace G. HurTcHinson. 
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ROBERT BRUCE’S HEART; 
OR, THE LAST OF THE CRUSADERS. 


“THis tediousness in death is irksome, lords, 

To standers-by: I pray you to be seated :” 

Thus spake King Robert, dying in his chair. 

His nobles and his knights around him stood 

Silent, with brows bent forward. He continued: 
“Because ye have been loyal, knights and peers, 

I bade you hither, first to say farewell ; 

Next, to commend to you a loyalty, 

Not less but greater, to your country due, 

For I to her was loyal from the first. 

She lies sore shaken; guard her as a mother 

Her cradled babe, a man in strength his sire. 

Guard her from foreign foes, from traitors near, 

Yea from herself if evil dreams assail her. 

Sustain her faith; in virtue bid her walk 

Before her God, a nation clad with light.” 

He spake; then sat awhile with eyes close shut. 

At last they opened; rested full on one 

The sole who knelt: large tears by him unfelt 

Rolled down his face: ’twas Douglas. Thus the King: 
“That hour we spake of oft, yet never feared, 

O best and bravest of my friends, is come. 

James, we were friends since boyhood; side by side 
We stood that hour when I was crowned at Scone,— 
Crowned by a woman’s hand when kinsmen none 

Of hers approached me. Many a time we two 

Flung back King Edward’s powers. Betrayed, deserted, 
By bloodhounds tracked we roamed the midnight moors: 
I saw thy blood-drops stain Loch Etive’s rocks ; 

Thy knees sustained my head when, faint with wounds, 
Three days on Rachrin’s island-shores I lay. 

One night—rememberest thou that night ?—I cried,— 
Randolph, I think stood near us,—thus I cried: 

‘Give o’er the conflict! Bootless is this war: 

Would God we battled in the Holy Land 

For freeing of Christ’s Tomb!’ Then answer’dst thou: 
‘Best of Crusaders is that king -who fights 

To free his country slaved!’” Douglas replied, 

“IT said it, sire; God said it too, and crowned you. 
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God, if he wills, can make you yet Crusader ; 
In death Crusader—yea, or after death.” 

The King sighed slightly, and his eyelids sank ; 
Again he spake, though now with wandering mind : 
“Randolph was there. Rightly thou savedst his honour, 
Though breaking thus the mandate of thy king. 
Ah me! All earthly honour is but jest.” 

Later his eyes unclosed; and with strong voice 
And hand half raised as if it grasped a sceptre 
He spake: “That youthful dream is unfulfilled : 
That sin I sinned, when Comyn died, forbade it : 
Not less one tribute I would pay to God; 
Leave man one fair ensample. 
Yon case of silver is a reliquary— 
Seal thou therein my heart when dead I lie: 
In the Holy Land inter it.” 

Three weeks passed, 
Five ships were freighted, and the Douglas sailed, 
Bearing that reliquary on his breast 
Both day and night. He fared not forth alone, 
For lords as many companied him as sailed 
With good Sir Patrick Spens, what time he bore 
Scotland’s fair daughter, “Maid of Norway” named, 
To be the North-King’s bride. Those lords of old 
Saw never more their native land. They died,— 
Died at the feet of that sea-warrior grey 
When, tempest-wrecked on their return, their bark 
Went down ’mid roaring waves. Tempest as fierce 
On the head of Douglas broke. A Spanish port 
With inland-winding bosom bright and still 
Received him; and Alphonso of Castile 
Welcomed, well pleased, with tournament and feast 
A guest in all lands famed. 

The parting day 
Had almost come; disastrous news foreran it. 
Granada’s Sultan with his Saracen host 
Had broken bound, and written on his march 
His Prophet’s name in fire. Alphonso craved 
Aid of his guest. In sadness Douglas mused ; 
At last he spake: “Sir King, unblest is he 
That knight whom warring duties rend asunder: 
My king commanded me to Palestine ! 
For thirty days that word was in mine ears 
"Neath all our festal songs. A deeper voice 
Assails me now, mounting from that great Heart 
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Shrined on this breast. Thus speaks it: ‘That command 
I gave thee knowest thou not I countermand,— 
I who from righteous battle ne’er turned back ?’” 
The Douglas drooped his head; a trumpet-peal 
Shrilled from afar. He raised that head ; he spake: 
“ Alphonso of Castile, my choice is made ; 
With thee I march!” The Scottish knights drew swords ; 
Shouted, “Saint Andrew!” and the Knights of Spain 
Made answer, “Santiago!” 
Long or e’er 
The next sun rose, and while the morning star 
Saw still its own face glassed in eastern seas, 
Its radiance saw flashed from the floods, that, swollen 
By melting snows, thundered through dark ravines,— 
As brightly flashed as e’er from Cedron’s stream 
Or Siloa’s sacred wave,—in that fair hour 
The hosts united marched. Ere long they met 
On a wide plain with white sierras girt 
The Prophet’s sons, for centuries their foes. 
The Moors were to the Christians three to one. 
For hours that battle-storm was heard afar ; 
Numbers at last prevailed ; and, on the left, 
The standard of the Cross some whit lost ground : 
Douglas restored the battle. On the right 
His Scottish knights and he drove all before them. 
The Moors gave way; fleet were their Arab steeds, 
And better than their foes they knew the ground. 
Far off they formed anew; they waved again 
Their moonéd flags, and crescent scimitars 
Well used to reap the harvest-fields of death. 
Once more they shouted “ Allah!” Spent and breathless, 
The northern knights drew bridle on a slope 
A stone’s-throw distant. Douglas shouted, “ Forward!” 
None answered. Sadly—not in wrath—he spake: 
“QO friends, how oft on stormy war-fields proved ! 
This day what lack ye? Naught save an example!” 
Forward he spurred; he reached the Saracen van ; 
He raised on high that silver shrine; he cried, 
“Go first, great Heart, as thou wert wont to go; 
Douglas will follow thee and die.” He flung it: 
Next moment he was in among the Moors. 
The Scots knights heard that word ; they saw; they charged. 
Direful the conflict; from a hill Alphonso 
Watched it, but, pressed himself, could spare no aids: 
He sent them when too late. 
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The setting sun 
Glared fiercely at that fugitive Moorish host ; 
Shone sadly on that remnant,- wounded sore, 
Which gazed in circle on their Great One dead. 
His hands, far-stretched, still grappled at the grass: 
His bosom on that silver shrine was pressed : 
His last hope this—to save it. 

They returned, 

That wounded remnant, to their country’s shores : 
With them they bore the Bruce’s Heart; yet none 
Sustained it on his breast. In season due 
The greatest and the best of Scotland’s realm,— 
Old lords high-towered on river-banks tree-girt, 
Old Gaelic chiefs that ruled in patriarch state 
The blue glens of that never-vanquished land, 
Grave shepherd-prelates, guiding with mild awe 
Those flocks Iona’s sons had given to Christ,— 
In sad procession moved with sacred rites 
From arch to arch of Melrose’ holy pile 
Following King Robert’s Heart, before them borne 
"Neath canopy of gold, and there interred it 
Nigh the high altar. Peasants pressed around 
Countless that hour. Some whispered, “‘ Meet it was 
Here, in this place, to inter our Robert’s Heart ; 
For though he never fought in Holy Land 
(He might not, since for our sake God forbade it) 
That heart was a Crusader’s.” James of Douglas, 
In later ages named “the Good Earl James,” 
Was buried in the chancel of Saint Bride’s 
Near his ancestral castle. Since that day 
The Douglas shield has borne a Bleeding Heart 
Crowned with a kingly crown. 

There are who say 
That on the battle-morn, but ere the bird 
Of morn had flung far off that clarion peal 
Which chides proud boastings and denial base, 
King Robert stood beside the Douglas’ bed 
With face all glorious, like some face that saith 
“True friends on earth divided meet in heaven.” 
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TuosE who know the House of 
Commons best are apt to say that 
“the House cares nothing about 
the army.” They say that it is 
quite useless to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to any conse- 
quences, however disastrous to 
discipline, which may follow upon 
legislation on which it is otherwise 
bent. It may be so. The House 
will have to attend quick enough 
to these matters if the electors 
once begin to realise the serious 
results which will follow, not to 
the army only, but to the well- 
being of the country, if we are 
brought to the verge of civil war. 

The statesmen who at present 
come into power, more especially 
on the Liberal side, are for the 
most part men who have scorn- 
fully rejected all attempt to make 
themselves acquainted with the 
nature of the instrument over 
which they theoretically wield ab- 
solute power. Any one who has 
at all come in contact with them 
individually, cannot fail to be 
aware that their conception of an 
army is derived from copy-book 
maxims and pedantic theory. 

If any difficulty be suggested to 
them, as to what might happen if 
the army were employed for pur- 
poses for which it was never en- 
listed, or if orders were given to 
it which would be regarded by the 
great mass of the officers as orders 
to commit crime, they reply, “Oh, 
it is the business of a soldier to 
obey orders.” They imagine that 
they have nothing to do but to 
determine what use they will make 
of an army for their own ends, and 
that nothing will happen as a con- 
sequence other than the exercise 
of a certain very potent physical 
force which they have under their 
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complete control. It would per- 
haps, therefore, be at least of some 
historical interest to them if they 
would condescend to inquire under 
what circumstances the Czar of 
Russia made peace in 1878. We 
may save them the trouble of too 
elaborate a search by stating at 
once the certainly established his- 
torical truth, that the one reason, 
paramount to all others, why that 
peace was made, as and when it 
was, was that the fact was con- 
veyed to the Emperor, in unmis- 
takable terms, that the Russian 
army was sick of the war, and 
beyond all things desired peace. 
That is to express the matter in 
a very mild way. Practically 
the intimation was conveyed in 
much stronger terms. The man 
who carried the message was never 
forgiven; but the Czar bent be- 
fore a power which he could not 
resist. 

It would be no part of our pres- 
ent purpose to enter into all the 
circumstances which led up to that 
result. It is important, however, 
to note, that among them was 
the fact that the army felt that 
it had been deceived as to the 
nature of the war itself. They 
had believed that they were going 
to relieve Christians from intoler- 
able oppression by the Turk. They 
found the Bulgarian peasants liv- 
ing under conditions better than 
those in which they had left their 
own people at home. : 

Probably no English Minister 
thinks that he possesses a more 
despotic control over the English 
army than the Czar exercises over 
that of Russia. Probably no Eng- 
lish Minister thinks that questions 
of right and wrong, and the feel- 
ing of the country about such 
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questions, are likely to exercise 
less influence on the English army 
than they did in 1878, on men 
whose characteristic has been no- 
toriously for generations, to an ex- 
tent which diminishes their value 
as soldiers, their mechanical obe- 
dience. 

Moreover, there is a difficulty 
in regard to the exercise of armed 
force in the United Kingdom 
which has been gradually built 
up by a series of legal decisions. 
It exists in no other country 
of the world. The judges have 
with unhesitating unanimity de- 
termined that the order of a 
superior relieves no man from re- 
sponsibility for his own actions. 
If an officer were to order any 
soldier to shoot a civilian, and, 
from its circumstances, the act 
were held to be murder, the soldier 
would be responsible for that mur- 
der as well as the officer. The 
order that he had received would 
not relieve him from the responsi- 
bility. Similarly, the order of no 
superior officer relieves a junior 
from such responsibility. Out of 
these islands the case does not 
arise. As, therefore, we have 
been hitherto within them happily 
free from any necessity for consid- 
ering on a large scale the many 
difficulties involved in it, the prin- 
ciple has not had to be faced, ex- 
cept in such instances as those at 
Dungarvan, for instance, where, 
as a rule—chiefly through the ac- 
tion of those who are now in power 
—the hardest possible measure has 
invariably been meted out to sol- 
diers, even when engaged in the 
mere support of law and order. 

Hitherto, whenever any portion 
of the army has been employed in 
the suppression of civil disorder, 
though there might occasionally 
be some question as to the steps 
taken for its suppression, as at 
Peterloo, there has been none as 
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to the necessity that the disorder 
should be suppressed. The whole 
of both Houses of Parliament were 
practically unanimous, and the 
leaders of both parties in the State 
looked upon the disorder against 
which troops were employed from 
the same point of view. 

Mr Gladstone has changed all 
that. Supposing that a Home 
Rule Bill were passed, and that 
Mr Morley, as the representa- 
tive of his Government, attempted 
to employ troops in forcing the 
Loyalists of Ulster to submit to 
Messrs Sexton, Healy, & Co., the 
vast majority of educated Eng- 
lishmen and Scotsmen would be- 
lieve that the troops were being 
employed for an iniquitous pur- 
pose. Among that vast major- 
ity, every officer in the army, 
with the rarest exceptions, would 
be included. Every one of their 
personal friends, all the social 
public opinion with which they 
would come in contact, would tend 
to influence them very forcibly on 
the same side. It would be clearly 
and thoroughly understood that all 
officers who, because of Mr Morley’s 
orders, commanded troops against 
the Loyalists did so against their 
consciences; that they did so 
solely because Mr Morley, whose 
contempt for the whole profession 
of a soldier has been again and 
again expressed in unmistakable 
language, was right in his belief 
that the men to whom he issued 
orders were not merely personally 
but professionally so base, that he 
might depend upon their looking 
slavishly after their own interests 
only, utterly regardless of all con- 
siderations of honour. 

It is just possible, though we 
do not think it at all likely, that 
if Mr Morley could hear the con- 
versations which are taking place 
at this moment in almost every 
mess-room in the kingdom—though 
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they would undoubtedly be utterly 
contradictory of all that he con- 
ceives of the character of the 
soldier —they would make him 
pause before he attempted to em- 
ploy the army for any such pur- 
pose as we have indicated. The 
mischief that has been already 
done in forcing men to consider 
at all such questions is greater 
than can easily be reckoned. 
Hitherto the English army has 
felt no hesitation in obeying any 
order that it might receive. That 
has been because the statesmen of 
the United Kingdom spoke in the 
name of the’ Queen as the head 
of the United Kingdom ; because 
that was true, not merely officially, 
but really ; because not a faction 
but the nation was behind them in 
their orders. 

The report that Mr Morley is 
now pouring troops into Belfast, 
not in order to secure support for 
the law and the maintenance of 
civil authority, but in order that 
he, having secured, no matter 
how, the position of Secretary of 
State for Ireland, may carry out 
the whims of his own personal 
vanity, —has changed all that. 
Much must of course depend upon 
the extent to which the leaders of 
Ulster can keep their sorely tried 
followers within the bounds of 
order. If personal attacks upon 
Roman Catholics, if wrecking of 
houses, or other such acts were to 
take place, no officer or soldier 
would or could fail to assist the 
civil power in maintaining order. 

But if civil order be strictly 
preserved, and the mere effort to 
resist the imposition on the north 
of a hateful rule, hostile to Brit- 
ain, be met by the attempt to 
suppress it by the mere force of 
the British army—we say un- 
hesitatingly that Mr Morley will 
be guilty of the most terrible 
crime that has disgraced our his- 
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tory. It is impossible to calcu- 
late the consequences that would 
follow. 

We can assure him that we 
speak of facts within our own 
knowledge when we say that 
some of the calmest and most 
phlegmatic officers in the English 
army, men who have never in 
their lives taken any part in 
politics, consider that any such 
order would be a clear violation 
of the conditions under which the 
army was enlisted. They say, 
naturally enough, that the pre- 
amble of the Army Act declares 
expressly that the army is enlisted 
for “the safety of the United 
Kingdom, and the defence of 
the possessions of her Majesty’s 
Crown ”—that a condition of civil 
war in Ireland introduces alto- 
gether new circumstances, which 
oblige every man to consider how 
he will act on his own responsi- 
bility. 

Even if Mr Morley could se- 
curely calculate, as he undoubt- 
edly does, in regard to a profes- 
sion which he makes no attempt 
to understand, for which he has 
a quite unlimited contempt, that 
every man. will in fact act on 
grounds of the purest personal 
selfishness, it is by no means 
clear to many officers that even 
on those grounds they would be 
safe in obeying him. It is prac- 
tically certain that, in order 
to secure obedience to his be- 
hests, he would have to try and 
shoot, if he could get a court- 
martial to give such a sentence, 
some officers who would be rather 
shot than obey him. He has a 
very insecure tenure of power ; 
and if he began playing that 
game, the turn of his opponents 
would come. Passion would have 
been roused by his acts to an 
extent which would restore the 
old terms on which one party 
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succeeded another. It would only 
be necessary, on the return of 
the party of loyalty to power, 
to bring before local juries the 
men who had obeyed his orders 
and had been guilty of what 
the vast majority of educated 
Englishmen and Scotsmen and of 
the inhabitants of Ulster would 
regard as murder, in order to 
secure very effective reprisals. 
As we have already said, the law 
on that subject is clear and plain. 
No order of a superior relieves a 
man in such a matter from the 
responsibility for his own acts. 
Whether Mr Morley realises it or 
not, men who will by his act be 
placed under these circumstances 


are obliged to consider, and are: 


very carefully considering them. 

Mr Morley is, we are sure, 
a very amiable, well-intentioned 
man. No one who knows him will 
fail to bear us out in saying that 
he is also a man consumed with an 
inordinate personal vanity. That 
is precisely the condition of mind 
which all historians attribute to 
that most gentle of citizens during 
the earlier years of his life— 
Robespierre. That to Mr Morley 
the comparison, despite his eager 
defence of the leaders of the 
French Revolution, will appear a 
ludicrous and exaggerated one, we 
have no doubt. It will appear 
ludicrous and exaggerated also to 
most pious Gladstonians, and per- 
haps to not a few of our own 
readers. Nevertheless, we say it 
with deep regret, not without 
some careful study of Mr Morley’s 
character, we do not believe 
that, if the fact could be brought 
home to him that he is preparing 
such a condition of things as we 
have described, the certainty that 
it was so would in the least deter 
him from bringing it about. We 


should expect him rather to use 
the fact that we have drawn this’ 
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comparison—the historical accu- 
racy of which, if he knows him- 
self at all, nobody knows better 
than he does—to subserve the 
purposes of rhetorical argument, 
to treat it as a ludicrous Tory 
exaggeration, and to assist him 
in bamboozling the men of New- 
castle as to the true bearing of 
the facts. 

It is terribly difficult during the 
calm years of peace to get men 
who have never known anything 
of other conditions than those un- 
der which they have habitually 
lived, to face the awful possibilities 
of their being suddenly plunged in- 
to civil war. That that possibility 
now actually looms large before 
us, no one who in the least realises 
the present condition of Ulster 
can doubt for a moment. The 
paper that has done the deadliest 
mischief in this matter, doubtless 
with the best intentions, is the 
‘Westminster Gazette. That 
paper has been carefully quoting 
the violent language that was used 
by certain hot-headed men at the 
time of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. They have 
tried to persuade their readers, 
and they have no doubt largely 
succeeded, that, because then cer- 
tain excitable people, the value of 
whose language was thoroughly 
understood at the time, talked 
about “dying in the last ditch” 
and the like, therefore that is all 
that is taking place in Ulster at 
this moment. 

It is difficult to argue with such 
a statement. All that can be said 
of it is, that it shows the com- 
plete ignorance of the writers of 
the whole of the present situa- 
tion. The men are different. The 
organisation is different. The 
feeling which prompts acts and 
language is as completely different 
as two things can possibly be. 
To make such a comparison may 
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help to deceive well - meaning 
Gladstonians who have the same 
feeling that the Duke of Welling- 
ton had, that no sacrifice is too 
great to avert from us the horrors 
of civil war, It will in no wise 
whatsoever even tend to prevent 
the sure on-coming of the future 
danger. The real imminence of 
that danger lies in the fact of 
which we have spoken, that there 
are no men in the present Cabinet 
who realise, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington did, what kind of a future 
they are preparing for the country. 

To any one who rightly con- 
siders it, Mr Gladstone’s reply to 
the City deputation, introduced 
by Sir John Lubbock, is under 
this aspect the most appalling 
warning. Those men avowedly 
came to the Premier as the states- 
man charged with the responsi- 
bilities of the empire. They spoke 
in no sense whatever as_poli- 
ticians or as party men. They 
came expressly as experts, bound, 
by the very conditions under 
which they spoke, to deal in 
no sense with questions of party 
politics, but solely with the actual 
facts which they foresaw as neces- 
sarily following from certain pro- 
posals. Higher evidence as to 
the inevitable connection between 
cause and effect, in those matters 
of which they spoke, could not 
have been obtained in the civilised 
world. Their appeal was solely to 
Mr Gladstone personally, not to 
make himself responsible for doing 
what, in their trained judgment, 
must inflict a terrible blow upon 
the United Kingdom. 

Observe now the nature of Mr 
Gladstone’s answer. He declared 
that he was compelled to carry 
out the behests constitutionally 
expressed by the majority of the 
House of Commons. He treated 
it as a thing well known to him 
that they, as members of the 
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“‘ propertied classes,” had not as- 
sisted in returning that majority. 
To himself, as to every one else in 
that room, it was perfectly known 
that such majority as exists in the 
House of Commons in behalf of 
Home Rule at all is purely his 
own creation. On the subjects 
of which the deputation spoke 
to him, the constituencies, who 
returned that majority, have ex- 
pressed no opinion whatsoever. 
Nay, even the majority itself in 
the House has neither discussed 
them nor expressed any opinion 
upon them. He knew, and 
they knew, that if he chose to 
change his own view in relation 
to those financial proposals, to 
which alone they alluded, the 
majority would change with him. 
Of any attempt on his part to 
show that the injury to Ireland 
and to Great Britain which they 
dreaded would not be inflicted by 
his own proposals, there was not 
a trace. Nay, there was not even 
a suggestion that he did not him- 
self believe the danger to be real. 

The condition of Mr Gladstone’s 
mind which is indicated by this 
reply appears to us to be specially 
alarming on two grounds. First, 
in matters of finance Mr Glad- 
stone is now, as always, peculiarly 
alert and vigorous. It is certain 
therefore that, so far as the danger 
involved in the financial proposals 
is concerned, Mr Gladstone fully 
appreciated the weight of the 
representations made to him. It 
has been on the advice of these 
very men that he has been in such 
matters accustomed to rely in the 
past. Secondly, the turning-point 
of Mr Gladstone’s career, that 
which gradually transferred him 
from being ‘‘the hope of the un- 
bending Tories” to the position of 
leader of the Liberal party, was 
his share in Sir Robert Peel’s 
abandonment of a party majority 
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because, so we have always been 
taught, the two statesmen both 
believed that, their doing so was 
necessary to save the country. 
Yet here we have Mr Gladstone 
pleading that he cannot, as a 
statesman, take account of the 
advice on financial matters of the 
ablest financial men in the country, 
who tell him that his proposals, 
as they stand, will ruin Ireland 
and inflict grievous injury on 
England. The sole defence that 
he advances is that he has a 
majority behind his back. If he 
does this in regard to financial 
matters, which he does understand, 
what hope is there that any danger 
to the country, however grave in 
regard to war, of which he never 
has understood or pretended to 
understand anything, will affect 
his mind in the slightest degree ? 
Is it not manifest that, as long 
as these two men, Mr Gladstone 
and Mr Morley, remain in office, 
the one as the autocratic head of 
the Government, the other as the 
supreme power in Ireland, there 
is rio security that any evidence 
that may come before them as to 
the ruin to Ireland and Britain 
that may attend their action will 
stay their hand for an hour? Is 
it not clear that even if conviction 
on the subject were brought home 
to their own minds their cry would 
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be “Perish Ireland! perish Brit- 
ain! ere we yield one iota of our 
principles ” ? 

That is an altogether new dan- 
ger in English life. Our unwritten 
constitution gives us no protection 
against it. Hitherto we have never 
had statesmen for whom the safety 
of the State was not in the last 
resort the supreme law. Our whole 
history teems with the cases of 
statesmen who have abandoned 
their most cherished convictions 
when, in presence of unanswerable 
facts, they saw fatal danger to the 
State if they maintained them. 
That fact has given a confidence 
to public life that nothing else 
could give. None can have the 
same perfect evidence before them 
on all such matters as the men 
in power. If we could trust Mr 
Morley or Mr Gladstone not ac- 
tually with knowledge of the fact 
to launch us into civil war, or 
not to employ the army in a way 
that will destroy it, some of the 
worst dangers of the present 
situation might not be as serious 
as they are. For the reasons we 
have given we fear that we can 
have no such confidence. All the 
more needful, therefore, is it that 
all those who love Ireland and 
Britain should throw themselves 
into the effort to hurl these dan- 
gerous men from power. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE UNION. 


Ir must be evident to the most 
indifferent onlooker that the coun- 
try is at this moment passing 
through such a constitutional crisis 
as has not overtaken it during the 
present century. Such great po- 
litical questions as Parliamentary 
Reform, Catholic Emancipation, 
the Corn Laws, and Free Trade, 
have all been of secondary import- 
ance to the great issues which 
the Premier has sprung upon the 
country in his Home Rule Bill. 
The more that subject has been 
discussed and debated, the more 
its leading features have been ex- 
posed to the criticism of the 
highest political intellects on both 
sides, the stronger is the convic- 
tion forced upon all independent 
minds that it deals a heavy blow 
at the national welfare—we may 
even say at the national life itself. 
As a monument of political infatu- 
ation, as an example of the debase- 
ment to which party ambition 
can be led, as a specimen of the 
abuse to which government by 
party can be exposed, it is without 
a parallel in the annals of parlia- 
mentary government. And _ to 
think that it should come before 
us as the crowning act of the 
longest career of statesmanship in 
our day—a career that has always 
been watched with admiration, 
and has generally extorted respect, 
even from opponents, is not the 
least bitter and humiliating cir- 
cumstance in the situation. If 
Mr Gladstone does not by this 
time realise that he has made the 
grand mistake of his life, it must 
be because he does not now under- 
stand his countrymen, and has 
ceased to be able to interpret the 
signs of the times. Both he him- 


self and his Home Rule measure 


are doomed. Of that there can 
be no question. 

Never has the British nation 
shown a more healthy reawaken- 
ing from a political stupor. It 
was impossible that the generous 
feelings of the British people could 
remain long quiescent as soon as 
it was realised that Home Rule 
meant death to Ireland’s prosperity 
and ruin to the best portion of the 
Irish nation. In a case like this 
party sentiments and party associa- 
tions were bound to be laid aside for 
the time, and all sections of honest 
and earnest Liberals forced to rally 
round the cause of unity and 
justice. It is well for the Premier 
himself that this should have been 
so. It is well that he has been 
thwarted at every point in his head- 
strong efforts to force the Home 
Rule Bill through the second read- 
ing before any expression of feel- 
ing could be obtained from the 
country, and before its principles 
could be subjected to full inves- 
tigation within the House. He 
is, or ought to be, wiser now than 
he was before, and must under- 
stand that the country will not 
ratify his compact with Irish 
agitation, whatever he may be 
able to bring his own followers 
to do. If he persists in forcing 
the question to the bitter end, he 
knows now what he has to expect 
for himself and his followers. 

For the patriotic uprising against 
Home Rule which is now conspicu- 
ous in all parts of the country the 
public is very greatly indebted to 
the zeal and indefatigability with 
which the Unionist chiefs, making 
the best use of the very limited 
opportunities allowed them by the 
Premier, have exposed the fatal 
character of the Home Rule Bill 
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in all the great centres of political 
life. Mr Balfour’s visit to Ireland, 
and the splendid reception afforded 
him by the loyal minority, was in 
itself an event of historic import- 
ance, and full of the highest prom- 
ise that the doom of Home Rule 
agitation will be speedily and 
promptly pronounced. Speaking 
to the men who are marked out 
as the victims of Mr Gladstone’s 
policy of dismemberment, Mr Bal- 
four could give utterance to facts 
that went straight to the hearts 
of each one of his hearers, when 
he told them what Home Rule 
really meant, both to them and to 
Treland as a nation, and pointed 
out that Mr Gladstone’s measure 
entirely failed to satisfy any one 
of the conditions claimed by its 
author as grounds for its accept- 
ance ; and it was no artificial out- 
burst of enthusiasm that greeted 
his stirring words when he said :— 


“T admit that the tyranny of ma- 
jorities may be as bad as the tyranny 
of kings, and that the stupidity of 
majorities may be even greater than 
the. stupidity of kings; and I will 
not say, and I do not think any 
rational or sober man will say, that 
what is justifiable against a tyranni- 
cal king may not, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be justifiable against a 
tyrannical majority.” 


Ulster is still hoping, but she is 
also at the same time preparing 
herself against the worst ; and the 
men whom Mr Balfour addressed 
were those who are already drilling 
and arming to safeguard, if the 
fatal necessity is imposed upon 
them, their rights and freedom as 
citizens of the British empire. 
Not less remarkable was the 
enthusiasm which greeted the 
other Unionist chiefs in this 
country ; and the addresses de- 
livered by the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Edinburgh and its vicin- 
ity, by Mr Goschen at Glasgow, 
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by Sir Henry James, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and Mr Chamber- 
lain in other cities, drew together 
audiences which included crowds 
who have hitherto been among Mr 
Gladstone’s own supporters, but 
who are now showing themselves 
not less zealous than the Unionists 
in their detestation of the bill and 
in their intention to defeat it. 
Especially gratifying is the change 
that has come over so many of 
the prominent Nonconformists, 
who till the eleventh hour have 
not been altogether exempt from 
a charge of indifference to the 
interests of Irish Protestantism. 
Especially in Scotland has this 
been noticeable among many of 
the Dissenting bodies who have 
hitherto been the mainstay of 
Gladstonism in that country, and 
who but for the question of 
Home Rule would doubtless be 
still acting in zealous co-operation 
with him. As the hopes which 
these gentlemen have of effecting 
their aims of Church disestablish- 
ment centre on Mr Gladstone’s 
retention of office, it must be for 
no light scruples of conscience 
that they are turning their backs 
upon him at the present moment. 
While all over the country Mr 
Gladstone’s followers are falling 
away from him, inside Parliament 
he himself has been doing little 
to improve his political position. 
His leadership from the first has 
been one unbroken series of mis- 
takes. He has tried to override 
the House, to force debate, to 
disallow all the claims of private 
members to have their own busi- 
ness attended to; and the more 
assertive and grasping he has 
shown himself, the more difficult he 
has found it to attain his special 
ends. He refused at first to 
receive representations from out- 
side deputations upon his Home 
Rule Bill. He found himself 
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compelled by the voice of public 
opinion to listen to them, and 
when he did receive two most 
influential deputations, he made 
the incredible blunder of telling 
them that, as they belonged to 
classes who did not favour himself 
with political support, they had no 
right to expect that their repre- 
sentations should have any weight 
with him. He sought by unduly 
shortening the Easter recess to 
burk discussion on the Home Rule 
Bill among the constituencies. 
The result was an unusual num- 
ber of brilliant speeches delivered 
simultaneously throughout the 
country, which had all the effect 
of a general demonstration against 
Home Rule. He endeavoured 
to abridge discussion during the 
second reading of the bill, and 
was compelled in the event to 
allow the debate to follow its due 
course. So far, then, Mr Glad- 
stone has only found himself foiled 
by his own tactics, while even his 
own supporters in the House—in 
all probability more than one of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet—look on 
with wonder and apprehension at 
the exhibitions to which they are 
so often treated of the exercise of 
an impotent autocracy. 

The debate on the second read- 
ing of the bill was opened by the 
Premier in a speech that was singu- 
larly plausible, and as singularly 
unconvincing. The period that 
has elapsed since he introduced the 
measure, if it has not made Mr 
Gladstone less determined to pro- 
ceed with his project, has made 
him somewhat more guarded in his 
characterisation of its provisions. 
His view of the question was 
marked by the same narrowness of 
opinion that has been the most 
prominent feature of his treatment 
of the subject since he first became 
converted to Home Rule as the 
panacea for [Irish disaffection. 
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The bill and nothing but the bill 
is to be the charm that is to secure 
peace, prosperity, and contentment 
to Ireland, to stop the operations 
of American Fenianism, to make 
Irish socialism content with its 
honest own, to teach humility and 
meekness toa hierarchy and clergy 
grasping to put their feet upon the 
necks of all who are not of their 
own faith, and to make the whole 
land flow with wealth and capital 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s 
Causeway. But upon the points 
on whichevery one but himself fore- 
sees disaster to Ireland he was re- 
markably guarded. The House 
was again treated to that unique 
version of Irish history during the 
Grattan Parliament which is the 
evolution of Mr Gladstone’s own 
imagination, and which has never 
counted for anything in the contro- 
versy. But between the constitu- 
tion of Grattan’s Parliament, even 
as that Parliament is interpreted 
by Mr Gladstone himself, and 
the system sought to be set up 
under the bill there is the most 
slender parallel, while there is one 
most radical difference. Grattan’s 
Parliament was composed of men 
who, from their class, their char- 
acter, and their faith, supplied the 
best possible guarantee of their loy- 
alty to Great Britain. The Home 
Rule Bill will necessarily put all 
power in Ireland into the hands of 
men who have acquired their pres- 
ent influence solely by their profes- 
sions of hostility to England, and 
their denunciation of the Saxon. 
Coming to compare other cases in 
which, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, autonomy had been 
conceded by a sovereign State to a 
different race, Mr Gladstone com- 
mitted himself to some really re- 
markable propositions. First, he 
laid down, as he has often laid 
down before, that no incorporating 
union effected and maintained 
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by force has ever prospered. Un- 
fortunately in the case of Ireland 
there is not to be found that hom- 
ogeneity of race or creed upon 
which the application of this prin- 
ciple has to depend, and to confer 
power upon one section of the 
people—even though it be the 
majority—means simply the leav- 
ing the other at its mercy, and, as 
Mr Barton pointed out, converting 
Ulster into a Poland, which would 
make its voice heard over all the 
English-speaking world. In this 
case the existing union has been 
the sole safeguard of the minor- 
ity, and until some more effective 
guarantees are discovered than the 
Home Rule Bill supplies, it will 
have to remain in force. Mr Glad- 
stone’s second proposition, that 
such “an incorporating union” as 
he proposes for Ireland has always 
resulted in eventual harmony, is as 
vicious as his first, for it will have 
to be imposed by force, as we are 
well assured, upon one whole prov- 
ince, and upon a large minority of 
the people in the others. His 
third proposition, when applied to 
the case of Ireland, is still more as- 
tounding. It is to the effect that 
such an “incorporating union” has 
always resulted in the greater at- 
tachment of the receiving to the 
giving Power. It would be diffi- 
cult to substantiate this by a glance 
at the condition of some of our 
European neighbours, but in the 
case of Ireland we have to bear 
well in mind that the Home Rule 
agitation has been mainly fostered 
by the Republican Irishmen in 
America, who have to a large ex- 
tent supplied the funds which have 
given it its present power, and that 
his “incorporating union”’ has al- 
ready been formally disavowed 
by them. The Premier’s geo- 
graphical survey of the beneficial 
results of local autonomy, and 
his suggestion to remember Cata- 
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lonia, which some relic of ancient 
self-government had offered a 
species of resistance to the French 
invasion, was epigrammatically dis- 
posed of by Colonel Saunderson’s 
advice to “Remember Ballina- 
muck,” where the Irish “ patriots ” 
and their French allies had sur- 
rendered to the yeomanry and 
the troops the year of the rebel- 
lion. Besides, it requires no dem- 
onstration that the present bill 
would never be regarded in Ireland 
as a final measure, but that it is 
simply being accepted as a plat- 
form for further and more sweep- 
ing exactions, the refusal of which, 
instead of increasing the attach- 
ment of the “receiving” to the 
“ giving” Power, would only make 
the relations between them much 
more bitter than even hitherto. 
they have been. 

The vital objections which have 
been taken to the retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster, on 
an “in and out” footing, received a 
very feeble answer in Mr Glad- 
stone’s appeal to statistics, to show 
that out of twelve cases in which 
Government had been overturned 
on a vote of no confidence since 
1835, only four of these votes had 
turned upon Irish subjects. It 
was not until a very recent period 
that the Irish vote counted for so 
much in the lobbies of the House, 
and not until a still more recent 
period that the Home Rule vote 
counted foranything. But the “in 
and out” system will give Ireland 
an opportunity of bringing pressure 
to bear on the British Cabinet that 
it would be idle to suppose she will 
fail to turn to full account. Mr 
Gladstone seems to think that the 
Irish members will have so much 
to do in their own Legislature that 
Westminster will be but infre- 
quently honoured by their presence. 
This may be so. But let the mo- 
ment come when the presence of 
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the Irish contingent is of conse- 
quence to the existence of a Min- 
istry, and they will be found duly 
in their places—at the price the 
Irish Government of the day 
chooses to exact for their assist- 
ance. If there is one contingency 
more plainly to be read than an- 
other in this bill, it is that it gives 
to the Irish Government the power 
of keeping in office a minority 
Cabinet in Great Britain, if that 
minority Cabinet is prepared to 
accept the terms on which Irish 
assistance is to be rendered. And 
that the terms of Ireland will not 
be light nor unexacting may very 
safely be inferred. Her Govern- 
ment will be in a state of chronic 
poverty, therefore every favour- 
able opportunity to obtain sub- 
ventions or loans from England 
will be seized upon. She will 
speedily want the remission of the 
so-called safeguards. If a pliant 
Ministry at Westminster is in 
peril, then comes her opportunity 
for demanding her release from 
these. In fact, her demands will 
only be limited by the power she 
will have of enforcing them ; and, 
even if it could be granted that 
the so-called safeguards presented 
in the bill have any practical 
value standing by themselves, the 
presence of the Irish members in 
the House of Commons would of 
itself render them nugatory, and 
ultimately extinguish them. 
What Mr Gladstone did say in 
his speech on moving the second 
reading was very little in compari- 
son with what he left unsaid. So 
dear to him is the mystery in which 
all along he has wrapped every de- 
tail of his pet scheme, that he is de- 
termined to keep back to the last 
every item of information that he 
is not forcibly compelled to yield. 
He postponed any “polemical” 
entering upon the financial clauses 
of the bill, although these must 


be held to be an essential part of 
the principle of the whole measure ; 
he preserved absolute silence upon 
the agrarian future of Ireland, al- 
though landed property has hither- 
to been the chief and avowed 
object of attack of the men to 
whom he proposes to commit the 
destinies of the country; and he 
treated the position and apprehen- 
sions of the Irish minority with 
that profound indifference which 
no doubt in his own mind he 
considers it to deserve. As the 
preface to a most revolutionary 
proposal, Mr Gladstone’s speech 
was distinctly wanting in every 
feature that would have been cal- 
culated to conciliate or convince 
the public mind, and his attitude 
on the occasion was one more 
proof—if one additional proof had 
been wanting—of how imperfectly 
he estimates the destinies with 
which he is trifling and the forces 
which he is arraying against him- 
self. 

The rejection of the bill was 
moved by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
in a speech which, for earnestness 
and searching criticism, was worthy 
of the cause at stake; but that 
speech, as well as numerous other 
able speeches on the same side, 
was delivered under disadvan- 
tages such as have rarely been ex- 
perienced in a great debate. The 
Government had intrenched itself 
behind the bill, and would respond 
to no challenge to show itself to 
the adversary. Debating with the 
Ministry was like fighting the wind. 
They would listen to no reason, 
reply to no arguments, make no 
intelligible defence, —only they 
would repeat the well-prepared 
lesson which their leader has so 
long been dinning into their ears. 
There never yet was a Ministry 
that in the face of a great constitu- 
tional impeachment made such a 
poor fight in its own defence ; and 
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that has so far left the vindication 
of its character and policy to the 
rank and file of its party. Mr 
Chamberlain after his great speech 
on the third night of the debate— 
a speech wherein the hollowness 
of the pretences on which Home 
Rule has been brought forward, 
the temporary character of the 
arrangement, the absurdity of the 
fiscal provisions and their injustice 
to the British taxpayer, and the 
danger to the honour and existence 
of the country, were all set forth 
in the tersest and most telling 
terms — after a speech, we say, 
which was one of the greatest inci- 
dents in the debate,—Mr Chamber- 
lain could find no foeman more 
worthy of his steel to come forth 
from the Cabinet than Sir George 
Trevelyan, who, of all men in the 
world, levelled the charge of in- 
consistency at his opponent, as a 
former advocate of the retention 
of the Irish members at West- 
minster! Experience has shown 
how useless it is to endeavour to 
reconcile the utterances of a Glad- 
stonian on any two given occasions 
of his existence, but it is of inter- 
est to contrast the views of Mr 
Trevelyan, the emancipated mem- 
ber of April 8, 1886, with the views 
of Sir George Trevelyan, the office- 
holder under Mr Gladstone of April 
10, 1893. On both occasions the 
consequences of withholding Home 
Rule were discussed by him, and 
here was his opinion on the earlier 
date :— 


“T do not know anything of more 
serious augury to the future, not only 
of Ireland but of England, and not 
only of England but of the empire, 
than that Ministers in their recent 
addresses, and their followers in their 
speeches, have fallen back on an 
argument which they consider un- 
answerable—the ultima ratio in this 
great controversy—that if you do not 
give Home Rule with a generous 
hand you will be reduced to the 
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terrible necessity of performing the 
most primary and elementary duties 


of a Government in the face of the 
disturbers of law and order. What 
is wanted in Ireland is justice, cour- 
age, patience, which is the highest 
kind of courage.” 


These are grander words than 
any Sir George Trevelyan found 
voice for in the more recent debate, 
and his spirit on that occasion 
would seem almost to have taken 
a prophetic flight and to correctly 
anticipate his present situation 
when he said that— 


“Perhaps two years, ten years, or 
twenty years hence, the still small 
voice that speaks to our hearts may 
tell us that at the greatest crisis which 
ever occurred in the history of our 
country we were led, not by an ig- 
noble attachment to party but by a 
merited love and reverence for a great 
and good man, to do that which we 
can never redress or mend.” 


It will be conceded, we think, 
that Sir George Trevelyan’s still 
small voice prompted him very 
unfortunately when it led him to 
make inconsistency the chief theme 
of his reply to Mr Chamberlain, 
and he certainly added no other 
item of interest to the discussion. 
When, on the seventh night of the 
debate, the Home Secretary rose 
up to defend the bill there was 
considerable expectation that the 
arguments which the Unionist 
members had been urging with 
such force would at least re- 
ceive some logical consideration. 
Mr Asquith’s speech was interest- 
ing as the first serious attempt 
made by the Government to de- 
fend the Home Rule Bill on its 
merits ; it was also instructive as 
showing to how little account 
even forensic ability and talent 
could turn so bad a brief. Had 
Mr Asquith been addressing an 
open jury instead of a packed one, 
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he must have sat down with the 
conviction that his case was lost. 
His plea for putting confidence 
in the party to which all power in 
Ireland is likely to be handed over 
if the bill were to pass, was 
couched in that fine tone of gen- 
erosity which so often does duty 
in desperate cases in the law 
courts, but which rarely serves to 
influence a judicial decision. It 
was unfortunate for the right hon- 
ourable gentleman that it fell to 
the lot of so keen a critic as Mr 
Goschen to deliver the official 
Unionist answer to his oration ; 
and though the Home Secretary, 
like all the other speakers on his 
side, had wisely confined himself as 
much as possible to generalities, 
he must have devoutly wished that 
he had been even more circum- 
spect in his utterances before the 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sat down. Mr Goschen’s exposure 
of the futility of the “safeguards ” 
to which Government points as its 
conclusive answer to all the ap- 
prehensions of the minority, of 
the “ gerrymandered second cham- 
ber,” of the paper supremacy left 
to the Imperial Parliament, and 
of the impossibility of the two 
Governments working without the 
most disastrous friction and col- 
lision, left the case of the Unionists 
in the House in a position that 
must have been felt to be decidedly 
strengthened. He pointed out, 
with a force which swept all Mr 
Asquith’s special pleading away, 
the consequences that might, and 
certainly would, arise from the 
interference of the Irish Govern- 
ment with the detention in this 
country of Irish criminals con- 
victed of treason-felony, or as 
dynamitards, and of the wide 
divergence of opinion upon the 
subject of crime that exists be- 
tween the Government of Great 
Britain and the Irish agitators. 


“Ts the dealing with crime,” asked 
Mr Goschen, “to be left unhampered 
to the Irish Executive and the Irish 
Legislature? The ideas on this ques- 
tion are different in Ireland and in 
this country, and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is responsible for seeing that 
in an island like Ireland, under the 
sovereignty of the Crown, there shall 
not be introduced principles regarding 
criminal legislation which the whole 
public opinion of Great Britain would 
repudiate. Are these not matters 
that might cause serious conflict be- 
tween the Irish Executive and the 
British Executive? Are they matters 
that can be brushed aside by sug- 
gesting that they are trumpery de- 
tails ?” 

One of the surest consequences 
of the bill passing will be the 
return of some of the worst of 
the American Irish to the con- 
genial rule of the agitators whom 
they have patronised and assisted, 
and the formation of classes in the 
island dangerous to all social order 
and property. We cannot look 
with indifference, even on our own 
account, to a laxer administration 
of criminal justice in so close 
proximity to ourselves ; but as Mr 
Goschen has pointed out, we are 
going to deprive ourselves of the 
possibility of preventing or even 
interfering with such a state of 
affairs. But it was in exposing 
the financial dangers of Home Rule 
that Mr Goschen’s great experi- 
ence came into most effective play, 
and in calling attention to the 
very different estimates at different 
times that Mr Gladstone has taken 
of the obligations of Ireland to 
this country. As, however, the 
full explanation of the financial 
clauses has not yet been vouch- 
safed to the House, it is impos- 
sible to tell how far this country 
is to be committed in the present 
and plundered in prospective. 

The speeches of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the Irish Secretary 
were the most notable incidents 
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of the night which wound up 
what we may call the middle part 
of the debate. In spite of the 
searching criticism to which the 
bill had been already exposed 
from the Unionist benches, Lord 
Randolph displayed so complete 
and masterly a grasp of its de- 
tails, coupled with such fresh and 
original handling, that his speech 
produced an impression second to 
none during the present debate, 
and excited obvious disquiet 
among Ministers and their sup- 
porters. Lord Randolph is never 
tired of surprising us by re- 
vealing some new side of his pub- 
lic character, but he must have 
gratified his friends as well as 
alarmed his opponents by the 
critical statesmanship and contro- 
versial acumen with which he laid 
bare absurdity after absurdity and 
impossibility after impossibility in 
the clauses of the bill. Nothing 
could have been happier than his 
description of the bill as “a 
philosophic absurdity ”—‘“an at- 
tempt to create one body with 
two centres of gravity” by means 
of the paper supremacy. Nor 
was the purely hypothetical nature 
of this supremacy more forcibly 
demonstrated in the course of the 
debate. Lord Randolph holds 
that as the British Imperial Par- 
liament is deprived by this bill of 
all personal control over the mem- 
bers of the Irish Executive, and de- 
prived, too, of all direct or indirect 
control over supply, rating, tax- 
ing, and the disposal of revenue 
by the Irish Government and 
Legislature, it is therefore “ de- 
prived of the two great con- 
stitutional organs” by which a 
parliamentary supremacy can be 
maintained and vindicated. More- 
over, by an attempt to create 
two fiscal systems it reduces the 
Imperial Government to a position 
of great instability. But Lord 
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Randolph Churchill considers that 
“the division of Parliament into 
two bodies with two separate per- 
sonalities, one of which, when the 
Irish representation is in the 
House, may decide upon one po- 
litical course, whilst the other, 
when the Irish representation is 
out of the House, may decide 
upon a totally opposite course,” is 
by far the most important blow to 
the authority of the British par- 
liamentary supremacy that it has 
yet sustained. This is a position 
that Mr Morley, who was driven 
to answer the speech, did not 
with all his skill in dialectics 
attempt to shake, but took refuge 
in generalities about the powers 
of the Privy Council and Court of 
Exchequer as made and provided 
under this bill; nor has any mem- 
ber from the Gladstonian benches 
ventured upon a rational explana- 
tion of the compatibility of British 
parliamentary supremacy in a con- 
stitutional sense with the proposed 
machinery of Irish administration. 

Lord Randolph then went on to 
examine the clauses which relate 
to provisions for Irish legislation, 
and by contrasting the powers 
with the restrictions, drew the 
inevitable conclusion that nowhere 
else is there a constitution which 
has placed the Legislature in a 
position “so limited, so question- 
able, and with such subservient 
jurisdiction.” The Irish cham- 
bers cannot, he argues, in 90 per 
cent of their legislation, pass a law 
which is primd facie valid, be- 
cause almost every law will be 
liable to be questioned and brought 
to the test by any person against 
whom it is pressed. We doubt, 
however, whether this is a feature 
in the bill that will not commend 
itself to Mr Gladstone's Home 
Rule friends. If the Irish Legis- 
lature is made limited and sub- 
servient, the same cannot be said 
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of the Irish Executive ; and as we 
have before pointed out, it is 
executive, not legislative, power 
that the Home Rule agitators are 
grasping at. But for the compen- 
sation which they find in the pros- 
pect opened to them of executive 
authority, we have little doubt 
that the legislative constitution 
offered to them would have been 
scornfully repudiated by the men 
whose professed cry is “ Ireland 
a nation.” But possessed of the 
executive power, the men who are 
to rule Ireland will not object to 
accept the risk of the chaotic 
confusion which Lord Randolph 
Churchill deduced from the legis- 
lative constitution provided in the 
bill, and illustrated so happily by 
anomalies that could have their 
origin only in Ireland. The Home 
Rule Government will turn to ac- 
count the uncertainties and con- 
flicts of authority and jurisdiction 
that must spring out of the exer- 
cise of their legislative powers ; 
they will use their difficulties as 
the starting-point for agitat- 
ing for a fresh and more in- 
dependent constitution—in fact, 
they will find themselves provided 
at the outset of their career with 
all the materials for the manufac- 
ture of fresh grievances ready to 
their hands, and fully equipped, 
besides, with the means of making 
these grievances listened to. This, 
it seems to us, is the real explana- 
tion of the readiness with which 
the Home Rulers have accepted a 
legislative constitution, which is 
very much below their outdoor 
demands, and by which they cer- 
tainly never intend to abide. 
Although the Irish Legislature 
is restricted from passing any 
enactment to the prejudice of 
corporate property, yet the bill 
contains a vague qualification, 
which unexplained raises the most 
serious apprehensions on the part 


of Trinity College, the London 
companies, and other bodies which 
have fallen more or less directly 
under the ban of the Home Rule 
agitation. It is to the effect that 
any such restriction may be re- 
moved if “the leave of her Ma- 
jesty is first obtained on address 
from the two Houses of the Irish 
Legislature.” Of course the whole 
security of corporate property 
hinges upon the interpretation to 
be assigned to the expression 
“the leave of her Majesty,” and 
a correct definition of this mean- 
ing will give a colour to the char- 
acter of the whole bill, for it must 
settle the question how far the 
Lord Lieutenant is responsible to 
the British Parliament and to the 
Ministry in office for the time 
being. On this subject Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s words are 
of so much weight that we quote 
them at length :— 


“ Will the right honourable gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary tell the House 
what is the meaning of the expression 
‘her Majesty’? It is clear that under 
a British Government friendly to the 
Irish Executive the Lord Lieutenant 
might be clothed with all the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, in which 
case no protection whatever is given 
to any corporate property, no limit 
put upon the Executive Govern- 
ment, and no check upon Irish 
legislation, which cannot be removed 
by a British Government, with or 
without reference to the Imperial 
Parliament. Clause 5 says, ‘The 
Lord Lieutenant, on behalf of her 
Majesty, shall exercise any prerog- 
ative or other executive power of the 
Queen, the exercise of which may be 
delegated to him by her Majesty.’ 
Therefore, a British Minister may 
delegate the whole control to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and no check may be ex- 
ercised on the Irish Ministers. Both 
Lord Thring and the present At- 
torney-General placed that interpre- 
tation on the bill of 1886, where prac- 
tically the same expression with re- 
gard to the prerogative of the Crown 
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was used; and they said that the 
sanction of her Majesty is the sanc- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that the veto of her Majesty meant 
the refusal of the assent of the Lord 
Lieutenant to be exercised on the 
advice of the Irish Ministry. It 
would be a very curious thing—and 
I do not think it would be a thing 
which Ireland would tolerate for a 
moment—if it was necessary to obtain 
the sanction of the Crown, by the 
advice of the British Ministry given to 
the Crown. It would be absolutely 
necessary for a‘British Ministry,which 
had to advise the Crown as to whether 
an Irish measure was to be vetoed or 
not, to beadvised sometime beforehand 
as toitsnature. Ifthe prerogative was 
not devolved on the Lord Lieutenant 
exclusively by the advice of the Irish 
Ministry, it would be absolutely 
necessary for the parliamentary 
safety of any British Government 
that they should be apprised before- 
hand of the nature of any address, 
or the probable introduction and 
passing of any law, which the Irish 
Government might think it necessary 
to propose to the Irish Parliament. 
It also shows what tremendous con- 
stitutional questions are raised by the 
provisions of this bill.” 





It is needless to say that Mr 
Morley did not accept this chal- 
lenge to explain how the Lord 
Lieutenant is to exercise the veto 
and prerogatives of the Crown. 
Upon the Irish Secretary more 
than any other of Mr Gladstone’s 
colleagues the duty was incumbent 
of answering the difficulties pro- 
pounded by the Opposition, and of 
endeavouring to reconcile the ob- 
jections so generally taken to this 
measure. But Mr Morley’s speech 
was of the most evasive and vague 
character where it was not con- 
fined to personal invective; and 
it was marked by a levity, not to 
say flippancy, that was quite un- 
worthy both of himself and the 
subject he had in hand. A light 
profession of optimism is but a 
poor answer to such terrible pos- 
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sibilities as one after another of 
the Unionist members had brought 
home to the Government in the 
course of the debate; and his 
affectation of Tapley-like cheer- 
fulness did not succeed in infect- 
ing the Opposition with his views 
of the situation. But for all the 
light he was able to throw upon 
the Government’s views of its own 
bill, he might as well not have 
joined in the debate. To Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s question, 
quoted above, he returned the 
lucid and exhaustive answer that 
by the expression “ her Majesty” 
was meant “her Majesty advised 
by her imperial Minister ;” but he 
did not vouchsafe to explain how 
the imperial Minister under this 
bill was to give effect to the advice 
which he had tendered to the 
Crown—advice obviously contrary 
to the inclinations of the Irish 
Ministry. His defence of the 
aspirants to Irish office was a 
preposterous attempt to implicate 
the Liberal Unionists who had 
concurred in passing the Land Act 
of 1881, in the patronage of the 
Land League—a somewhat un- 
blushing line of argument, con- 
sidering that the right honourable 
gentleman himself holds the cer- 
tificates of character of the Home 
Rule agitators in the records of 
Dublin Castle. But Mr Morley 
was perfectly true to the policy of 
his chief in demanding that the 
Home Rule Bill shall be regarded 
as perfectly necessary, just, and 
reasonable, beyond the range of 
controversy, and requiring neither 
defence, apology, nor explanation. 
The attitude of the Irish party 
in the debate would have been of 
unusual interest had they ven- 
tured to approach the subject 
with that independence and free- 
dom of speech which generally 
characterise their utterance upon 
Irish questions, and upon a good 
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many questions besides with which 
Ireland has very little todo, But 
a change has come over the spirit 
of the party, as if the weight of 
Irish office was already oppressing 
that buoyancy and native ardour 
which is so dear to the House 
of Commons. It would almost 
seem as if gratitude had deprived 
them of their usual powers of 
forcible utterance, for almost all 
the Home Rule members who 
have spoken during the debate 
have handled the provisions of 
the bill with a sort of reverential 
awe, as too sacred for any but the 
mildest criticism, and as mysteries 
too solemn to be minutely in- 
quired into. They will loyally 
accept the measure—in the mean- 
time—and fight for as much as 
they can get out of the Saxon 
taxpayer when the bill goes into 
Committee. Such is the sum and 
substance of the contribution that 
Home Rule members have made 
to the debate. It is important, 
however, to note that during the 
course of the discussion the temper 
of the Nationalists managed to 
some extent to reassert itself, and 
that the position taken up by Mr 
Sexton at the close was widely 
removed from the _ benedictory 
platitudes with which Mr Justin 
M‘Carthy accepted the bill on 
behalf of his followers. Mr Sex- 
ton now claims that the Irish 
members shall remain in their 
present strength at Westminster 
during the prescribed term for 
which the British Parliament pro- 
poses to reserve control of the 
land question, the appointment of 
judges, and the direction of the 
police—that is to say, that they 
regard the present Home Rule 
Bill as a measure limited to that 
period, and subject then to another 
and more liberal revision in their 
own favour. And he emphatically 
condemned the scheme of finance 
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set forth under the bill, and pro- 
posed an expedient which would 
happily have the effect of keeping 
the Home Rule question alive and 
active for another seven years at 
Westminster :— 


“ Ascertain, then, the present profit 
to Great Britain on the revenue of 
Ireland, by taking the average over a 
series of years, making fair allowances 
for the loans and for the transfer of 
the charge for the legislating power, 
and charge that profit so ascertained 
on the revenues of Ireland. Let that 
be the contribution of Ireland to the 
Imperial Exchequer, and let that 
charge be revised at the end of seven 
years, by which time they would have 
been able to ascertain the residual 
charge for the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary and the actual charge for the local 
police of Ireland.” 


And meanwhile let the Govern- 
ment go on paying half the ex- 
penses of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. Altogether there seems to 
be a not remote prospect that the 
present union of hearts between 
Mr Gladstone and his Irish allies 
will be subjected to considerable 
friction when they come to consider 
the clauses of the bill in Committee. 

The close of the debate was 
reached on the night of the 21st 
ultimo, when, after an excellent 
speech from Sir Henry James, dis- 
posing of Mr Gladstone’s vision- 
ary views about the prosperity 
which he alleges Grattan’s Par- 
liament brought to Ireland, and 
a vindication of the Union, 
Mr Balfour rose to sum up the 
discussion on the Unionist side. 
He repudiated Mr Asquith’s plea 
that, whatever the demerits of 
the bill, it was recommendable 
as a step towards federation, and 
pointed out that the enormous 
preponderance of the English 
nation, in population, wealth, and 
in power, forbade the idea of a 
British federation, should the pro- 
ject ever seriously be proposed. 
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Coercion, Mr Balfour asserted, had 
not failed to maintain law and 
order in Ireland ; neither had the 
Union failed as a basis of govern- 
ment for that country. The evils 
of which the Irish complain date 
from a period long before that 
measure, and the exaggerated form 
which they at present assume is due 
to the greater political prominence 
which has been given to them. 
Ireland has been indebted for 
whatever law and civilisation she 
enjoys to this country ; and though 
England has often played but a 
sorry part in Irish affairs, Mr 
Balfour would not admit that she 
was the villain in the piece, and 
scornfully denounced “ the creep- 
ing hypocrisy which throws upon 
this country, and this country 
alone, all the responsibility of 
Ireland’s ills.” Mr Balfour com- 
plained, with too good reason, of 
the ineptness of the answers which 
had been made from the Minis- 
terial side to Unionist criticisms, 
and characterised the debate as 
remarkable for the speech which 
had not been delivered. After a 
vindication of his Ulster utter- 
ances, Mr Balfour closed his speech 
with a plea, not for the minority, 
but for the majority, the Celtic 
race itself—that race in whose 
fancied interests and in whose 
name all this agitation for Home 
Rule has been brought forward. 


“T believe,” said Mr Balfour, “in 
the long-run the Celtic race, as I may 
call them, will lose more than any 
other class in the community by this 
bill. Ido not wish to lose them. I 
think them a valuable and important 
element in the great nation towhich we 
belong. If you pass this bill, Great 
Britain loses these men for certain. 
I do not mean necessarily by separa- 
tion, although I think that will ensue, 
but because every member of the 
Celtic population will look to the 
Assembly in Ireland, and they will 
regard the Imperial Parliament as a 
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foreign and defeated body, and as one 
from which even greater concessions 
can be forced by legitimate or illegiti- 
mate means. You will condemn them 
to drink at the bitter, narrow, and pol- 
luted stream of purely Irish history, 
and forbid them to touch the broader 
and purer stream of national life 
which I desire them to partake of, 
and which they may and will partake 
of if only you will have patience. If 
you choose in your madness to commit 
this great political crime, and if you 
choose to make yourselves responsible 
for this irreparable national disaster, 
then, indeed, all hopes of a peaceful 
and a united Ireland will vanish, and 
will vanish for ever.” 


The speech with which the 
Premier wound up the discussion 
was so far in keeping with the 
one by which he had opened it, 
that neither of them contained 
anything very relevant to the 
matter immediately in hand. In 
moving the second reading he 
evaded all explanations; in clos- 
ing the debate he ignored all ob- 
jections that had been made. Mr 
Gladstone made his usual com- 
plaint about “bold assertions,” 
‘persistent exaggerations,” “ con- 
stant misconstruction,” and “ pro- 
phecy,” a quartette which com- 
prehensively sums up the whole 
answer that has been returned 
to the Unionist speeches from the 
Ministerial side of the House. 
If Mr Gladstone is not losing his 
powers, he is at least neglecting his 
opportunities. He has seldom had 
a grander opportunity for the dis- 
play of his oratory ; he has prob- 
ably never on any occasion had 
greater need for exercising it than 
to remove the impression which 
the Unionist speeches must neces- 
sarily leave on the country ; but 
with a tirade of general and carp- 
ing remarks, and some snap-shots 
at his opponents, he was content to 
retire into the lobby with his me- 
chanical majority of 43, which it 
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had cost the Gladstonian whips 
no inconsiderable trouble to keep 
together for this occasion only. 
There could have been little ex- 
pectation that the result of the 
debate on the second reading of 
the Home Rule Bill would have 
terminated otherwise than it has 
done. Members who had pledged 
themselves to support a blank 
scheme of Home Rule are not like- 
ly at the outset to quarrel with the 
principles when they come to know 
them. But the debate has already 
revealed not one but many rifts 
within the lute; and when the 
criticism of Mr Gladstone’s own 
followers becomes accentuated in 
the more heated atmosphere of 
Committee, there can be little ques- 
tion but that causes of defection 
will be found in abundance. The 
details of the bill bristle with 
points which English Radicals will 
not be able to accept without fight- 
ing for amendments; and when 
the “in and out” clauses and the 
financial details come under con- 
sideration, the docility of Mr Glad- 
stone’s followers will be stretched 
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to a tension which nothing short 
of a parliamentary miracle can 
keep from snapping. Moreover, 
Gladstonians are not likely to view 
with indifference the rising tide of 
Unionism which is now surging 
all over the country. They know 
that though they lend Mr Glad- 
stone their aid to force the bill 
through the House of Commons, 
“the resources of the constitution 
will not then have been exhausted,” 
as Mr Balfour told his Belfast 
audience, Before the bill can be- 
come law it will have to be sub- 
mitted to the British nation, who 
will consider it, not, as on a pre- 
vious occasion, in the light of an 
abstract idea, but as a concrete 
whole, with all its crude, degrad- 
ing, and irrational details. Glad- 
stonian members will find that 
Home Rule bears a very different 
meaning now in the minds of the 
British masses from what it did 
twelve months ago, when they gen- 
erously trusted that Mr Gladstone 
would accomplish what he himself 
had declared it would pass the wit 
pf man to do. 
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